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+ SURVEY | 
| & FRUITS OF A SPIRIT OF CONCILIATION | 
4 CONGRESS SPEEDING UP ITS WORK 


SLIGHT recession in business, espe- | | ONCILIATION seemed to be in the air 
cially in the consumer goods wae t,o | ROUTE OF U.S.S. OREGON —>* ( cf official Washington during the past 
has produced a bit of nervousness. But Peas (TIME 68 DAYS) 7 week, 


‘the slow down was to be expected. 
' Pulling out of from the economic structure 
about $50,000,000 to $80,000,000 a week for 
CWA expenditures meant an inevitable reduc- 
tion in retail sales. Artificial prosperity will al- 
The settlement was not exactly in accord- 
a a ee eee ee | In less than two days the fleet went through the Panama Canal al an average speed of eight hours a ship. (See story on page 13.) ance with the suggestion made by the Chief Exe 
B wen : et ‘ ecutive during the previous week that the rail 
usiness generally has become worried again 
about the nature of the changes which the Ad- ploy 4 y 4 y 


ministration is about to foist on them. There J U d th W | ld es finally 254 per 
which the companies probably can stand. Nex 
is uncertainty about the new Wagner bill, un-. a Da Nn Nn e rse S e O r year there will be two other increases aggregat- 
certainty about the securities act, uncertainty | , Ea | ing 714 per cent 

about the tariff, uncertainty about the effect of B72 Pe ; 

the new tax bill on consolidated corporations 


| , : | Then there was conciliation manifest on the | 
the new tax bill on consolidated corporations 1 AX New Economic Colossus Arises With World Politics Already in a Turmoil Over | | _sitver question. True the President did not yield 
which are wholly deflationary. | aninch to those members of Conzress who are 


insisting on mandatory legislation for the re- 
vvy | Her Naval and Political Aggression monetization of silver but he promised a group 
CONTRADICTORY The one lesson the Ad- | 


The outstariding demonstration of 
this spirit of conciliation was the settlement un- 
der government auspices of the long drawn ou# 
railway wage controversy, on terms which 
were declared to be satisfactory to all parties 

concerned, including the President. 


a. 


| | of them visiting the White House on. Friday 

ministration either does — HE UNITED STATES, occupied with 4 this country could offer them to Filipino buyers. Then there is further reason for the Japanese that the Government would use more silver as 
MEASURES not learn or prefers not to many problems at home, now has a Jap- _ What does this mean? success. It is due to what officials in Washing- the basis for the nation’s currency. It is the 
IN CONFLICT learn is that a collision of anese problem on its hands as well. | 


| It means, according to officials here who are 
studying the situation, that Japan is out to cap- 
ture broader world markets and has the technic 


deflationary and reflat:on- 
ary measures means stagnation. 


The effort to amend the securities act and to 


aim of the Administration to gradually increase 
the amount of silver backing the currency to 
25 per cent as against the present ratio of 12 


ton describe as “mass organization and mass ad- 
ministration” of business. 


That problem does not concern Ameri- 
can interests in China alone, or the future size 


+ 
| 
| 
| 


| Fifteen or 20 great groups control the export per cent. 
give aid to the heavier goods industries is not ma _ to succeed. industries of the country, with just a few families 
succeeding. There‘is a lot of talk but the Presi- A pow: P & | That technic, first, involves a depreciated cur- in command. While . the President s 
dent is listening to the “young intellectuals”  “*™6 Boon . | rency. The yen, in terms of the old American The same group that buys cotton in the United enema sad promise did not satisfy some 
rather than businessmen. | Rather it concerns the pocketbook of Ameri- gold dollar, was depreciated from 49 cents to 20 SILVER BILLS of the more pronounced 
ful if this form of deflation will stop until more | ©4" business and its future in foreign markets. | cents, or about 80 per cent. In the terms of the : al oo adiine ao. eT . : te chase. | ARE DOOMED silverites it was regarded 
damage has been done to the economic machin- An aggressive, driving program of economic new dollar it is about 30 cents, or 40 per cent paces cage cctiieniiiin dinis <onaen Win andi me the on Capitol Hill as sealing 
ery of the country and the number of bankrupt- expansion is set under way by Japan just at a | under the old yen. Importing countries find perng whoo i aeneniahad seal eaditie ant cman th the doom of all of the various bills now before 
cies and receiverships have become sufficiently time when the United States is preparing to en- yen easy to obtain with their currencies. eee . ry ° Bs P end ofmiatenens ton ennert Congress compelling the Government to give 
convincing to produce a change. ter strongly into foreign competition. But that isn’t all. od be ees) schiiae des ails Guannlention. po’ silver more of a place in the financial sun. No 
A sop to the mining companies in the form The Japanese are taking export markets from Inside Japan, with a currency that is cheap in 0 sak Ce ies a Geek Se thee further legislation is — to enable the — 
the Federal Trade Commission itself, has halted Gains are being made in particular in South obtain for trading purposes, prices have risen but — —— ‘nf i o rie es provieusy Rac vows te rie 
the revolt in the House on this measure but and Central America, at the expense of indus- little. Besides, the Japanese have gone in 7! mod- = suc —_ ara ap ies 
there is no indication as yet of the Senate's atti- tries of the United States. They are occurring This means that wages remain low and manu- ern machinery. Their plants frequently we . ea t d - era —. raged whic 
tude. Thus far the House has revealed itself as in a field that this country hoped to win. facturing costs remain low so that the Japanese equipped with more up-to-date equipment than a —— he bran wren 2 ae 
the rubber-stamp brigade while the Senators Figures prepared for the President show that can offer goods at what to Western nations seem American factories. 
are inclining toward more independence. the Japanese sold four times as much unbelieveably low prices. Their workmen are are \ 
al ut have simple 
| eet The tion certain small stock issues. This action was 
HOLDING If the stock exchange times as much in yen | climate is mild so that to more one 
bill goes through finally in value to Chile, about Wi ° houses are cheapl ongressmen trom Western states who com- 
COMPANIES the form the Senate will ewiee as much to Ar On Other P ages You ill Find: constructed with i a that pry hagpnc iar — was strangling 
R it, th ill | — : evelopment of the minjng industry. 
UNDER FIRE | Prohibition’s Frankenstein: the Bootlegger Evolution: A Cabinet Building vv 
whole securities problem in a new commission Brasil.’ Uruguay took By JOSEPH H. CHOATE JR. DIR. FACA. | By, DAVID LAWRENCE ture, they care little | PRESIDENT —— une can hot 
wed new and ld. ‘The ough to || Planning and Regimentaion, Recovery and the Higher Cont of Living automobile. thee | CONCILIATES ‘ces on Wedneaday and. 
give a temporary stimulus to refinancing but and the rest of the WALLACE New Deal as a Test of Self-Government simple and their CONGRESS 
the plain meaning of the Administration s pol- continent nearly tri- By CORDELL HULL, Secretary of State wants modest. i gn a roa oe a 
pled its purchases. Inflation Still a Possibility ? Problem of Policy ery movement and in the functioning of the 
nganies. This means more losses to individual In the Philippines A Ten Per Cent Income Tax Increase? What is to be the 
i Th h tt | 
een Z yl ed nelly Bergen which protect Ameri- More Help for the Home Owners A New Federal Army to Fight Crime War woe American he hoped Congress would put through at this 
the can exporters with a State or Federal Old Age Pensions? session but he seemed particularly anxious to 
merous than all the depositors in closed banks tariff, the Japanese era ge rensions. Death of CWA Brings Drop in Retail Sales Specialists in trade | chine ate ai b f ; 
ut together. But there seems little tendency A House Debate | waitin tn tem dhe say nothing that might antagonize members o 3 
= se 2006 the wheat from the chaff—to take | “ent Over at wae Other Features: Tide of World Affairs— + don nbd the legislative branch. wt 
‘thei and sold cotton goods 4 Fighting the Depression: Self-Help Business Indicators—President’s Week It had been suggested that the President 
care of those who innocently put their savings | more cheaply than CG . P 2 close at hand. They might veto the revenue bill because of the ve 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] the manufacturers of —— — Continued on Pace 13. [Continucrd on 1.1 
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[Continued 
etable oil tax which might imperil 
the success of the Philippine in- 


dependence act but he declined to © 


say what he would do about it. 
Incidentally, the vegetable oil tax 


was modified somewhat in confer- — 


ence to make it more acceptable 
to the Philippines. 

The bill is expected to reach 
the President during the coming 
week, All the increased taxes 
voted by the Senate were ac- 
cepted by the House conferees 
except the Couzens amendment 
for a 10 per cent super tax on in- 
comes, It was decided to let the 
House itself vote on this amend- 


ment, and leaders predicted it. 


would be rejected. 


Committee  ac- 
PROGRESS tion on the stock 
OF MAJOR exchange bill was 
LEGISLATION completed on Fri- 


day with the filing 


of reports in both Houses. The, 


House plans to begin debate on 
the measure on Monday and the 
Senate will take up tne bill also 
early in the week. Actually there 
are two different bills although 


the aim is the same—to provide | 


Government regulation of secur- 
ity exchanges so as to protect 
the public from evils of specula- 
tion. Passage of the bill in some 
form at this session is an Admin- 
istration objective. 

Hearings before a Senate com- 
mittee advanced the progress 
through Congress of the Adminis- 
‘tration tariff bill, which is ex- 
pected to receive early considera- 
tion by the Senate. The bill al- 
ready has passed the House. Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull ap- 
peared before the committee to 
stress its importance as an eco- 
nomic measure. This bill would 
give the President power to make 
trade agreements with foreign 
ntries for a period of three 
and to raise or lower the 
h certain dutiable articles 


wtrade agreements requires. 


vvy 
HULL 
REASSURES 


INDUSTRY 


complaints from 
American industry 
that this bill gives 
the President too 
much power, that he could abso- 
lutely ruin an American industry 
by lowering the tariff on some ar- 
ticles. Secretary Hull assured the 
committee that the Government 
could be counted on not to abuse 
the power if voted. Passage of 
this legislation is predicted by ad- 
ministration leaders only 
after extended debate. 

Little progress was made dur- 
ing the week on two other bills 
‘in which the Administration is in- 
terested. One is the Wagner labor 
disputes bill and the other is a 
measure providing for unemploy- 
ment insurance by levelling a 5 
per cent tax on industry. The 
former sets up a final authority 
for settlement of labor disputes. 
As originally drafted it would 
outlawed so-called “company 
unions” but that clause probably 
will be omitted in its new form. 
Senator Wagner, Secretary Per- 
kins and the emergency twins, 
General Johnson and Harry Hop- 


kins, had several conferences on | 


the subject during the week. 

“I am tremendously in favor of 
unemployment insurance,” said 
the President. “I hope the legis- 
lation will pass at this session.” 
The bill is still in committee and 
may not get through if Congress 
adjourns by May 20, the date the 
leaders are now mentioning. 


The Japanese 
JAPANESE situation claimed 
SITUATION considerable atten- 
CONSIDERED tion in Washing- 
| ton during the 


week. On April 20 a spokesman 
for the Japanese foreign office 
made a statement of foreign pol- 
icy in which such control over 
China was claimed that the ques- 
tion was raised as to whether the 
9-power treaty was not violated. 
The British government promptly 
sent a reminder to Japan that the 
treaty guaranteed equal rights in 


China to all signatory nations. | 


The United States is one of these 
nations. Our Government did not 


send a note but there were fre- | 


quent conferences at the State de- 
partment where the British Am- 
bassador was a frequent caller 
and on Thursday Secretary Hull 
talked over the situation with the 
President. 


Two events of the week prob- | 


ably made more impression on the 
Japanese than a diplomatic note 
would have made. One was the 
passage through the Panama 


canal from the Pacific to the At- — 


lantic of the entire American fleet 
of 110 vessels in less than two 
days. The other was the an- 
nouncement by the President that 


the request for a special appropri- | 


ation of one and a half billion dol- 


exigencies of negotiating | 


There have been | 


from Page 1.} 


| lars which he will shortly make of 
_ Congress will include a provision 
for a start on new Navy construc- 
tion authorized in the Vinson bill 
which recently became law. 

At the time of signing the Vin- 
son bill the President said that it 
did not mean that the Govern- 
_ ment would build the warships 

authorized in the measure. It 
merely gave the authority. But 
now he has decided to go ahead 
with the work and build the Navy 
up to treaty strength. The plan 
is to use only about $32,000,000 
of the special fund to get started 
on the Navy work because con- 
tracts already have been let for 
more than $200,000,000 worth of 
Navy work under a previous ap- 
propriation. 


The President’s 
SPOILS conciliatory _atti- 
SYSTEM tude toward Con- 
‘PREVAILS gress was shown 


by his signing on 
Saturday of the Home Owners’ 
Loan bill guaranteeing the prin- 
cipal as well as the interest on 
two billion dollars’ worth of bonds 
of the loan corporation. : 

Some believed the President 
might veto the bill because it did 
not contain the Norris amend- 
ment which he favored, eliminat- 
ing politics from appointments to 
positions in administering the 
law. Others thought the legisla- 
tion was of too much importance 
to the recovery movement to be 
rejected by the President on such 
a ground. 

At any rate the President now 
has the law he wanted and mem- 
bers of Congress have their 
“spoils.” Senator Norris told the 
Senate on Wednesday the Dem- 
ocrats would live to regret the 
day they struck out his amend- 
ment. 


Another administration meas- 
ure, the Jones-Costigan sugar bill, 
reached the White House during 
the week and will be signed on 
Monday, .according to a White | 
House announcement. This meas- 
ure is expected to add about two 

_ hundred million dollars a year to 
the Nation’s sugar bill: It is de- 
signed to aid the American su- 

| gar industry and also to improve 
our trade with Cuba since that 
country is given the same status 
as our own island possessions in 
the quota system set up under the 
bill. Hawaii, Puerto Rico and 
the Philippines are given lower 
quotas than they have been ex- 
porting to the United States and 
they have made loud complaints 
against passage of the bill. Beet 
sugar is more expensive to pro- - 
duce than cane sugar, so the bill 
will give great aid to the industry 
because it provides for a process- 
ing tax to subsidize zrowers of 
beet sugar. 


wo other Ad- 
AVIATION ministration - spon- 
INQUIRY sored measures ad- 
PROPOSED vanced toward en- 
actment during the 
week—the Black-McKellar air 


mail bill and the Glass bill to 
provide intermediate credit for 
business. 


IN THE NEWS PARADE 


Tariff 
SECY. OF STATE CORDELL HULL 


Addressing the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee in support of the President’s plan for 
reciprocal tariff agreements. 


Silver 
SENATOR KING (Dem.) OF UTAH 
One of the pioneer silver advocates, who 
has been active with others in pushing 
silver legislation the past week. 


Underwood & Underwood Photos 


Crime 
ATTY. GEN. HOMER CUMMINGS 


Who as the head of the Department of 
Justice is directing the Government’s at- 


tempt to capture the Dillinger gang. 


‘THE END of one spending cam- 
paign by the Federal Govern- 

ment is being felt today from one 

end of the country to the other. 

That spending, done by CWA— 
Civil Works Administration—ended 
April 1, now $50,000,000 weekly that 
flowed through the trade channels 
no longer flows. 

Reports of retail trade, becoming 
available for the present month, re- 
flect a slackening from the previous 
pace. Officials believe the passing 
of the CWA accounts for the change. 


But even so, spending records still 


_-are being shattered by one Federal 


agency, the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration. which was 
CWA’s boss. Money has flowed from 
FERA’s coffers almost as fast as 
Congress can fill them. 


Four Months of Free Spending 


A billion went into CWA, now 


abandoned; that spending took 
about four months. 


Now nearly 100 million has gone 
into FERA and CWA—Emergency 
Works Administration, successor of 
CWA—in its first month. 


An appropriation of $950,000,000 
made by Congress, Feb. 15, has 
dwindled to $350,000,000 today. 
When made, that appropriation was 
expected to last until next January, 
at least. 


The better part of another billion 
is about to be asked of Congress by 
President Roosevelt to carry FERA 
over the next fiscal year. What does 
all this mean? 


It means, according to Harry L. 
Hopkins, who is administrator of 
FERA— or Federal Emergency Re- 
lief—that the problem of caring for 
the unemployed right now is bigger 
than at any time during the depres- 
sion. He reports that 4,700,000 fam- 
ilies, or more than 18,000,000 persons, 
now are living largely through the 


_ bounty of the Federal Government. 


As the air mail bill passed the 
Senate it carried an amendment 
for an appropriation 2+ $100,000 
for the expenses of a commission 
of seven members to aevelop an 
aviation policy for the Govern- | 
ment for presentation to Congress | 
at its next session. | 

Need for development of sucha , 
policy, covering commercial and | 
military aviation, was emphasized | 

| 
| 
| 


by President Roosevelt at a re- 
cent press conference. 

Another important change, pro- 
posed at the last moment, would 
| place the control of air mail 
| routes under the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission after a period 
of nine months, That is the prob- 
able period in which the air mail 
will be carried by private con- 
| tractors under temporary con- 
tracts which are about to be let 
| by the Post Office Department. 
| 

The Glass bill, a measure in 
| which the Administration is par- 


ticularly interested because it pro- 
vides for the extension of needed 
credit to business, completed one 
legislative step when it was favor- | 


ably reported on Saturday by the 
Senate Banking committee. Bus- 
ness will be able to get loans 
| from Federal Reserve banks for 
as long as five years if they can © 
show that they require capital for 
development purposes. It is nat 
the function of commercial banks 
to make loans for such long pe- 
riods and there exists no place at 
the present time where business 
can get such credit. ‘I'he original 
plan was to have the RFC act as 
the agency for the making of such 
loans but this was discarded be- 
cause of objections that the mak- 
ing of such loans was the proper 
function of the reserve panks. 

C. G. MARSHALL. 


To Nation’s Gol 


New Vault to House 
Precious Metal 


Porson GAS will guard the Na-. 


tion’s precious gold. 


In the doors of the huge ggld | 


vault now being built at the Treas- 
ury Department are being concealed 
chemicals which will pour forth 
deadly gas if any master crook at- 


. tempts to bore through the heavily 


reenforced portals. 

The poison gas is only one pre- 
caution against possible robberies 
which the Treasury is taking in 


The walls of the vault, reported to 
be impregnable to boring or melt- 
ing, are to be 27 inches thick, of 
solid concrete and matted steel. 
Over, around, and under the 
vaults will be passageways and 


guards can pace day and night. 
Burglar alarms and time clocks will 


- sensitize the huge block of concrete 


and steel. 

The vault is to be large enough 
to contain all the $7,755,000,000 
worth of gold which America now 
owns, and most if not all of the 


- precious metal is to be gradually 
in the vaults after | 


concentrated 
they are completed in September. 
In addition, vast fortunes of silver, 
paper money, and securities may be 
locked away there. 

Until the $390,000 vaults are com- 
pleted, the Treasury has no way of 


| Poison Gas as Guard | 


Deadly Chemicals in Doors of | 


That is a larger number than at any 
previous period. 


Last Winter 4,000,000 of the un- 
employed were given jobs through 
the . Civil Works Administration. 


Spending then was at the rate of 
about three and a half billions a 
year. The outgo threatened to 
swamp the Treasury. It proved hard 
to control and produced scandals. 


As a result CWA was abandoned 
the first of April, and Emergency 
Works Administration came to take 
its place. Through this agency half 
as many jobs are being given as 
under CWA at one-quarter the cost. 
Only persons who qualify for the re- 
lief rolls can get work through 
EWA. 


But this shift from CWA to EWA 
has cut down the flow of Federal 
funds about $50,000,000 a week. That 
cut is at the rate, of two and 
one-half billions a yeayr It accounts, 
officials say, for part of the slowing 
up of retail trade that has been no- 
ticed in this country during recent 
weeks. 


Money in Trade Channels 


Money had been flowing out to 
every city and to every hamlet of 
the country. The people receiving 
it quickly spent these funds because 
of their needs.. But the drain 
proved too heavy and the spending 
pace was slackened. 


Two things were counted on by 
the Government to take the place 
of the CWA money that was flowing 
out into the channels of trade, Mr. 
Hopkins explained. 

One was an expected pick-up in 
the rate of spending by the Public 
Works Administration. This agency 
has over three billions to push out 
into circulation. 


The other was the expected sea- — 


sonal improvement in business that 
would increase pay rolls and ease 
the transition. 

Actually, it now is found that 
Public Works expenditures are con- 
tinuing at a slow pace. The outgo 
now is at the rate of less than a 
billion a year. Claimed are about 
300,000 jobs through this form of 
activity. The cost of creating each 
job is described as high compared 
with the CWA or the EWA. 

The pick-up in business, according 
to the Department of Labor figures, 
has absorbed several hundreds of 
thousands of workers, but it leaves 
many millions still unemployed, and 
in need. 


Breaking the Log-jam 

But, it is asked, why should the 
total of persons on relief rolls be in- 
creasing at a time when there is 
business improvement? 

The answer given by Mr. Hopkins 
is that large numbers of unemployed 
who .had struggled along without 
Government aid came in contact 


building its new giant strong box. | with the Government relief agencies 


through CWA. Another’ reason 
given by him is that other large 
numbers of unemployed now are 
running out of resources and are 
compelled to seek relief. 

Up against an unprecedented re- 


- lief problem, the Federal Emergency 
tunnels through which Treasury | 


Relief Administration is struggling 
to break the log-jam. For that task 


| it is calling on a wide range of im- 


plements. 

The Emergency Works Relief is 
being confined to cities and is ap- 
plying the principle that those re- 


Missing Millions of CWA Money | 
Bring a Sharp Drop in Retail Trade 


With $50,000,000 Less Being Poured Out in Federal Relief Funds, Spending 
Pace of Nation Slackens---Relief Problem Heavier Than Ever 


OMORROW 


A LOOK AHEAD 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


in companies whose 


securities 


were held out to them as giit- | 


edge. 

What is the Government's 
moral responsibility? A move- 
ment is growing in the House to 
pay back depositors who lost 
money in closed banks. If by 


Government action new losses ' 


are incurred now will not the 
Government some day be asked 
by people whose life savings are 
in these publicly sold securities to 
reimburse them for their losses? 

We are drifting into a situation 
in which the Government ts grad- 
ually taking more and more re- 


_ uary message to Congress. 


sponsibility for the value of se- | 


curities. It is an incalculable our- 
den financially and morally. T*e 
‘class prejudice which has been 
built up in recent months assumes 
that all the stockholders are peo- 
ple in Wall street. An analysis 


of the stockholders of manv com-. 


panies now being affected ad- 
versely by legislation is bound to 
show that directly and indirectly 


—especially through the invest- 


ments made by savings banks and 
insurance companies—the man of 
moderate means and the widow 
whose husband’s earning power 
is gone constitute the largest class 
concerned now with the ravaging 
effects of new economic and so- 
cial reforms. 


Last week Secre- 


NO DRIFT tary Hull gave a 
getting under way, are to be pro- ‘TOWARD conservatives in- 
vided with homes, a plot of ground, RIGHT terpretation of 


-some livestock, and a chance to start 


over in life. This is to be coloniza- 
tion on a broad scale. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars may be poured 
into it. 

Land is being acquired, frequently 


without cost, from counties and 


other Government agencies. 

Said Harry Hopkins, who is in 
charge of this work: 

“We are not moving many families 
as yet, but we are going to move a 
great many. These enterprises are 
somewhat identified with our pur- 
chases of sub-marginal land, and 
things now are rapidly becoming 
crystallized. I am _ very hopeful 
about it.” 

How It Will Work 

Asked concerning details of the 
plan, Mr. Hopkins explained: 

“Take. the case of a community 
in South Carolina; we obtained 650 
acres there. We are now going to 
take families who have an agricul- 
tural background and who have 
gone into the towns to live where 
there is no future for them and move 
these families to the plot of land. 

“If they need a new home we will 
build it, or repair the one that is 
there. Title to the property would 
be held by the county which would 
lease it to the relief commission for, 
say, a dollar a year, with option to 
purchase on the part of the families 
at a reasonable price. 

“With the 650 acres, which would 
take care of a substantial number of 
families, we would work out with 
the agricultural agents a _ close 
supervision of the work of the 
families. We would help them in 
planting things they should grow. 
We might loan them a mule and 
half of the things they need to get 
started, or we might give them these 
things. 


incomes. 
Not Regimentation 


people are far more resourceful 


FEDE 


| New Deal policies. 
Secretary Roper in his speeches 
parallels that point of siew, There 
are no doubt men in the Cabinet 
who reflect a sound and practical 
liberalism. But the actual day by 
day operation of government pol- 
icies is still topsy turvy. The left 
hand conflicts with the right. 
There is no definite realization as 
yet that business to prosper must 


but surely dissecting the ec- 
onomic experiments in Wash- 
ington and reaching certain con- 
clusions. A skepticism has been 


beginning to show itself through- 


out the country. The President 
has it in his power to squelch 
such doubts. He has not made.a 
radio speech or a comprehensive 
statement of policy since his Jan- 
The 
present session has given Mr. 
Roosevelt a clearer idea of how 
delicate the legislative situation 
can become if generalities are 
given too much emphasis. When 
Congress goes home Mr. Roose- 
velt will have something to say 
on broad issues. He plans to be 
away from Washington most of 
the Summer first on a trip to the 
Caribbean and then through the 
Canal to Hawaii and later on a 
train journey back across the 
continent from the Pacific Coast. 

While the, President is away, 
subordinates here will function on 
major policies. Pleas then will 
be made to let down somewhat on 
the experiments, hoping that a 
breathing spell will be good for 
all concerned. 


Meanwhile we 
CONGRESS are approaching a 
APPROACHES real climax at the 
CLIMAX present session of 


Congress. There 
are sO many controversial bills 
that adjournment before June Ist 
or even 15th seems unlikely. Also 
in the end many of the measures 
now proposed will fall by the 


_ wayside. Mr. Roosevelt will soon 


have to make the 


be encouraged rather than des- © 


troyed. 


This may seem pessimistic. 
isn't intended to be. 


It 


selections. 
Congress can speed up when the 
President insists upon action but 
the situation is different than it 
was in the special sessicn of 1933 
when Congress swallowed any- 
thing the executive departments 
or commissions sent to the Cap- 
itol. 

With an election coming on, 
members of Congress aré more 


cautious about enacting restrict- 


It is merely | 


that too much stability cannot be | 
expected as yet. Those who per- | 


ceive the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion swinging to what is com- 
monly called the right, when as a 
matter of fact so many influences 


inside the Administration do not 


believe the President has gone far 
enough as yet to the left, are per- 
mitting the wish to be father to 
the thought. 

Undoubtedly some reaction has 
set in. Evidence accumulates 
that public opinion is_ slowly 


ive legislation, Yet until this ses- 
sion is over it will not be possi- 
ble for business to make any sub- 
stantial commitments or plans 
and then progress will depend en- 
tirely on whether the President 
wants recovery or reform. The 
facts of business uncertainty are 
rapidly coming to the surface and, 
that is one reason why more 
swings to the right than the left 
on specific problems are logical 
even though not visible to the 
naked eye as yet in any general 
sense. 
Davip LAWRENCE. 


GUARANTY OF BONDS 


MORTGAGE RELIEF AGENCY 


Over Half of American Homes Are in Need of Immediate 
Repairs, CWA Investigation Reveals 


Then we would try to help | 


them into opportunities toearn cash | has, for the first time, the full. un- 


‘(THE Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion, which has loaned about 
$500,000.000 to more than _ 150,000 
distressed owners of small homes 
threatened with foreclosure, now 


/ conditional guaranty of the Gov- 
' ernment back of all the principal 
“T have a strong feeling that these | 


than many think. They do not re- | 


quire any regimentation and the 


_ quickest way to kill the thing would 


| 


‘Changes in Liquor Code to Put 


ceiving help should be required to | 


give service in return. Jobs are 
given, subject to stringent rules de- 
signed to prevent abuse and to safe- 
guard Federal funds. 
Colonization Program 

Then there is the old form of home 
relief through grocery orders that 
assure the unemployed food, and 


_ frequently fuel and clothing. But, , 


storing safely large sums of gold or | 


money. Recently there has not 
been a single bar of gold at the 
Treasury. Gold owned by the Gov- 
ernment is scattered among the 
mints, assay offices, and Federal 
reserve banks. 


receiving most attention now is a — 
broad plan for aiding hundreds of | 


thousands of families of unemployed 


who are stranded in decaying mine © 


and factory towns and in farm 
areas. 


These families, through plans now | 


[Continued on Page 18, Column 7.} 


On Bootlegging 


More Handicaps on 
Illicit Trade 


wo New Assaults | 


- 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT last week | 


sought to use the code for the 
liquor rectifying industry as a de- 


vice for “cracking down” on boot- | 


leggers. 


The Federal Alcohol Control Ad- | 
ministration recommended that the | 


code be amended so that rectifiers 
could bottle straight whisky and so 


that no rectifier could purchase il- , 


legal liquor for blending purposes. 
The President approved 
amendments. 


The first amendment was _ in- 
tended to open the bottling facili- 
ties of rectifiers to distilleries. Many 
distilleries do not have mechanisms 
for bottling a large volume of their 
products. On the other hand, rec- 
tifiers previously could use their 
bottling mechanisms only in put- 
ting up rectified whiskies. Under 
the new amendment the flow ot 
Straight whisky, now greatly in de- 
mand, will be increased, it is hoped. 

The second amendment’s purpose 
is obvious. It is intended to shut 
off any market which the illegal 
liquor business might try to develop 


by offering its liquor for blending © 


with legitimate liquor. 

‘An article by Joseph H. Choate Jr., 
Director of the Federal Alcohol Con- 
trol Administration, entitled “Prohi- 
bition’s Frankenstein: the Bootileg- 
ger,” is printed on Page 7.) 


both 


and interest of the $2,000,000.000 
of bonds it is authorized to issue 
to finance its work. 

President Roosevelt has approved 
the bill (S. 2999), adding Govern- 


the previous Government guaranty 
of interest on whatever issues of 
bonds the Corporation may market. 


home-owners’ act is designed to give 
financial help to the owners of 
small homes not only in averting 
foreclosures but also in making im- 
provements to enlarge and modern- 
ize their properties. 
The law as enacted and approved 
omits the Norris amendment, which 
the Senate had approved, which 
would have required all appoint- 
ments and promotions in the Home 
Owners’ ..Loan Corporation to be 


_ based on merit and efficiency, with- 
ment guaranty of the principal to | 


It follows along the lines of laws | 
_ that have given the Government’s 
_ guaranty to farmers’ loans. 

More than half the homes of the | 


United States are in need of re- 
pairs. That is revealed by the 
initial reports from a nation-wide 
survey of the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration showing 62 per cent of the 


homes in the 63 cities covered are , 


in need of renovation. 


- 


The new | 


out regard to politics. The House 
was adamant against that restric- 
tion of patronage and the Norris 
amendment is no more. 

Its sponsor, Senator Norris (Rep.), 
of Nebraska, contended to the last 
that the Corporation, about to em- 
ploy an army of attorneys, agents 
and others, with an appropriation 
of one or two billions of dollars to 
carry on the work, involves a busi- 
ness undertaking that should be on 
Strictly business lines. 

President Roosevelt feels the new 
[Continued on Page 18, Column 5.] 
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AMERICA’S NATIONAL United States. News—MONDAY, APRIL 30, 1934 


THE STORY 


OF TRE 


PRESIDENT’S WEEK 


ANTI-CRIME LEGISLATION—A CHEERFUL ART SHOW—BALM FOR 
HOUSE LEADERS—A DEFENSE OF THE ‘BRAIN TRUST — 
THE JAPANESE QUESTION 


6s+POY, OH BOY! He missed it by 
a foot!” 

This official statement of the 
President was delivered during what 
was, to many, his most important 
engagement of the week—when he 
threw the season’s first ball over the 
Ump’s head into the left mitt of 
Washington’s Pitcher Stuart. But 
he also cheered another group of 
professionals with his comment on 
the exhibition of PWA art, pleased 
the “Brain Trust” with extempo- 
raneous praise of “grey matter,” 
and congratulated the conciliated 
disputants in the railway labor 
wage dispute. 

Monday the _ Administration 
shouldered its way into the Dil- 
linger headlines when the President 


of the President’s office they filed in. | 


Escorted by Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy Roosevelt was the tower- 
ing form in Marine uniform of 
Colonel David Nixon Porter and in 
civilian clothes and on crutches, 
Colonel Hiram Iddings Bearss. 
Thirty years ago they had shown 
“extraordinary heroism and eminent 
and conspicuous conduct in battle,” 
which stilted phrases do small jus- 
tice to a vicious attack on a native 
stronghold in the Philippines v-here, 
as frequently before, American 
soldiers accomplished “the patently 
impossible.” They received from the 
President’s hands the Nation’s high- 
est military honor, the Congres- 
sional Medal. 
x** 


Beginning of New Addition | 
To the White House Offices | 


The addition to the White House ex. | 
ecutive offices is to be started this Sum- * 


mer, 


that the new construction will add about | 
60 feet to the depth of the present build- | 
ing and will be erected directly to the | 
south. .The cost will be approximately | 
$120,000, 


Working conditions at the offices now | 


| 


President Roosevelt has let it be known 


are so crowded that they are described as 


| “cruel and inhuman.” 
months it has been necessary to maintain | 
two offices for members of the White 


| House office force in the State Depart-. 
Building. 


Training in the Vocations 


For the past few | 


A new and larger Federal police force 


is to arise to carry on the national war 
against crime. 


Attorney General Homer S. Cummings, 


who previously has opposed the building 
of such a national police force, admitted, 
last week, that it will become necessary | 
should laws now pending in Congress be tion to testify in any felony case. 
passed. These measures would arm the 
Federal Government with unprecedented 


For Unemployed* Women ‘powers to pursue and stamp out preda- 


Plans for resident and camp schools 


where unemployed and unattached single 


women will have an opportunity for edu- 


ent 
and men of national prominence in| Federal Government will 
workers’ education will enter into the dis- | guardian of the law charged with these 


Eighty persons signified their intention 


of attending the conference, called by the | 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. | 
Mrs. 
Women’s Work, FERA, is to preside. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt will be pres- | 


Ellen S. Woodward, Director of 


at the conference. 


‘tory crime. . 


Scope of Activities 


Of National Police 


cavional and vocational training and guid- , 
ance are expected to develop from 4 con- 
ference at the White House April 30. 


How large the force of national police 
will eventually be, the Attorney General 


could not yet say, but when the force is 
finally created and equipped, it will have 
at its command armored cars, airplanes, | 
and every other modern device for bat- 

‘Seven Bills 
Under the new pending laws which 
Several women necessitate the national police force, the 
become the 


A New Federal Army of Police in Prospect 
To Win War Against Crime 


The Plan for a Force Equipped With Planes, Armored Cars, and Latest Devices 


Down Desperadoes 


' 1. To pursue, capture and punish any | had been reported to the House and the, 
transports across State rest repose in the House Judiciary Com- 
| mitte.e 
‘recommended by Attorney General Cum- States which unofficially oberve the Sum- 


criminal who 
lines stolen property valued at more than 
$1,000. 

2. To capture and return any person 
who flees from one State to another in 
order to escape prosecution or an obliga- 


| 3. To apprehend and punish any one 
freee one of the 7,000 odd banks in the 
Federal reserve system. 

| 4. To protect all interstate conm.merce 
| from racketeering. 

| 5. To capture and punish any one kill- 
‘ing a Federal agent or inciting trouble in 
Federal penal institution. 

_ 6. To solve and prosecute all extortion 
‘cases involving use of telephone, tele- 
graph or similar devices of communica- 


tions. 


Pending 
For Crime Suppression 
| Seven bills to impose these new police 


powers on the central Government are 
| pending before Congress. All of them had 
ibeen passed by the Senate, two of them 


' Daylight Savings Onee More 
As Clock Changes April 29 


For 30,000,000 Americans 2 a. m., April 
"| 29, marked the official moment for turning 
‘the hands of the cloc’’ ahead an hour, thus 
inaugurating daylight saving time for the 
to Run | 1934 season. 
_ Daylight saving time will be observed 
officially this year in Massachusetts, Rhode 
‘Island and some communities of Pennsyle 
vania, New York, Illinois, New Jersey, In- 
Other 


Beside these five other bills diana, Delaware and Vermont. 


mings had yet to be acted on in either! mer method of conserving daylight hours 
Senate or House. are Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, 


For the renewed activity on the Federal | Michigan and Ohio. 


criminal front, the country was indebted 
to one of its arch criminals, John Dil- 
linger. After this desperado, who would 
be wanted under five of the seven pend- 
ing bills if they were enacted into law, 
had shot his way out of a Federal trap 
on the night of April 22, President Roose- 
velt personally asked Congress to speed 
action on the crime bills. 


| Favorable Committee Report 
On Federal Business Loans 


Direct loans to industry by Federal Re- 
serve banks were brought a step nearer 
April 28 when the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee reported favorably on a bill of 
Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia. 

This bill, which has the support of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and of Governor Black, 
of the Federal Reserve System, would open 
the field of Federal credit to business men 
unable to obtain funds through other 
banking channels. 


War on Law-breakers 
No Easy Undertaking 


Attorney General Cummings, returning 
to his office after attending the funeral 


of a Federal agent killed by Dillinger or | 
‘his associates, renewed his pledge to push | 
the war on crime. Expressing sorrow over | 
the killing of the agent, the Attorney Gen- 


[Continued on Page 16, Column 5.] 


If enacted, this proposal would allow 
the Reserve banks to make direct loans 
to small industries for working capital 
‘and employment purposes. Loans could 
| be for periods as long as five years. 


Your health demands it 


Your business 


requires it & Your own common sense 


tells you it’s the thing to do. 


Make Your Trips To WASHINGTON 0n 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 


THE SPORTSMAN ~ THE F.F.V. 


THE FINEST FLEET OF AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS IN THE WORLD 


brisk. profitable day’s business the moment you 


arrive No dust, no dirt, no cinders, no drafts, 


properly conditioned Comfortable seats, deli- 


cigus meals, peerless service. Almost like a va- 


YU can ride all day on the Chesapeake 


and Ohio s genuinely air-conditioned trains 


Just an abundance of clean air, 


pressed Congress for action on the ON THURSDAY as lunch hour ap- | eyssion. new duties: 
bills which would strengthen the proached, calm, quiet and dig- 
Federal arm of the law and provide | nified Secretary Hull joined the 
for summary treatment of the un- | President for a long conference on 
leashed mad-dogs of society with | Asia. But no word of what passed 
which the States alone seem unable | reached the outside world. 
to cope. ; The request, made some time ago, 
For two hours the President and | that certain sums of Public Works 
Mrs. Roosevelt viewed the exhibi- | funds be diverted for the purpose of 
tion of pictures painted by the Pub- | immediately building more ships, 
lic Works of Art Project artists, en- | had been reiterated by the President 
joyed it and noted the absence of | earlier and had had ample time to , 
despondency or gloom in the pic- | reach the hands of the Foreign 
tures, despite the fact that they | Office in Tokio. In the meantime 
were painted by men and women | America apparently chose to wait 
forced to call upon public funds | and see. Twenty-four hours later 
for support. Among the signatures , Japan was promising a full clarifica- 
he saw more than one which had _ tion of its attitude toward China 
appeared on canvases in some Of and the “Open Door.” 
the great - * “7 | Evidence was at hand that the | 
; | President firmly intends to leave on | 
_'[UESDAY took the President twice | his long cruise to the West in June , 
‘“ from his desk. The ball game | and he called in members of the | 
was the high spot. As he entered | House Steering Committee to say | 
the park 25,000 throats emitted a | that he was pleased with the way { 
roaring cheer. Supported by his | things were running in Congress to- | 
aides, he made his way up the ramp ward making it possible. 
to his box, pausing to shake hands With a great sigh of relief he | 
as he went. He stood up while the | was able, after the long and time- | 
flag was raised by a Yakima Indian, | consuming conference in which he 
threw out the ball and autographed | was forced to take part, to pen this , 
it, and, despite blackening clouds, | statement: 
stayed until after the fourth inning “I am very glad that the rail- | 
when the skies opened in a typical roads and their employes have been ' 
Washington downpour. able to settle their wage dispute © 
Sports played another part in his _ by mutual agreement. The country | 
day, for he signed the bill permitting | should be, and will be, grateful to | 
amateur and professional boxing in | them for this disposition of what | 
the District of Columbia. | might have developed into a trouble- | 
Speaker Rainey and Representa- | some controversy. I congratulate | 
tive Byrns arrived a little miffed at | both sides on the wisdom and re- | 
the reports that their leadership | straint which they have exhibited. 
had been questioned in a rumor | They have set a good example.” 
that the President was going to kick x*r* 
them upstairs and out of their re- 
ch 
Quoth Mr. Rainey to the scribes: took place when the 
press filed in 
I asked the President if he was go- for its Friday conference. In his 
ing to give me a job and he said he | remarks, both on and off the record 
wanted me to remain in my present — the president revealed that he was 
post as Speaker.” But, what was of | getermined to hold the Nation’s 
greater import, the President said purse strings tight. No more ex- 
that he wanted, before adjournment, te 
the passage of the stock market bill, | Pauses however laud- | 
able unless he could be shown | 
the resolution for the extension of “where the money was coming | 
the Bank Deposit Guarantee Act, from.” 
and anti-cr The tobacco tax would be restudied 
Was assured, wou e attended to 
two lieutenants as to whether “the 
boys could go home” by the 15th or si 
the 20th of Mav. volving fund for reforestation, wild 
At tee Brasident here life conservation and other worthy 
ried to the Department of Com- | but expensive causes urged by one 
merce to be present at the opening — oo oe time in the week 
yor _ the military was in evidence. The 
ployed over the country. Here he Yearly Cheney award for heroism in 
sprang a surprise that nearly caught PP 
everyone mapping. No apeech | time, divided among three men. 
that he would make a few purely Second Lieutenant William Bogen, 
formal remarks. He stepped onto the Of the Air Reserve, and Sergeants 
stage and took his place behind a | POY Dodd and Thomas Rogers, of 
tall arm chair, remaining standing | *¢ Air Corps. 
while he was introduced. Then he ., Phe three men who had risked 
Jaunched into a 30-minute extem- | their lives to save fellow occupants 
poraneous talk. No official tran- ©f @ burning plane, were handed 
script was available afterwards as is ©4¢h a bronze plaque, a certificate 
usually the case and the news- | 2d a check for $200 in the presence 
paper men were forced to rely on °f Major General Foulois, Chief of 
their memories. Earlier in the day | and, the 
he had promoted Dr. Tugwell from Ware. 
Assistant to Undersecretary of Agri- | Late in the afternoon, led by 
culture and his talk was a vindica- | the Chairman of the House Bank- 
tion of the “Brain Trust” and eco- _ Ing Committee, Henry B. Steagall, 
nomic planing, and the first official | Representatives T. Alan Goldsbo- 
cognizance of some of the charges ough, of Maryland—who, despite 
in the ill-fated Wirt investigation. , his 
“we will be able,” he said, “by | Several bills affecting the purchase 
using a little grey matter’—then he | Of the white metal—Jeff Busby, of 
smiled and added, “Brain Trust or | Mississippi; Frank Hancock, of 
otherwise,.to discover a whole lot Garalina, and 0, H. Crass, of 
of new things that people can do.” exas, a emocrats, entered the 
And he also sprang the since much- | President’s office. 
quoted epigram: “When people When they left they appeared a 
talk about revolution, in this coun- _ little awed at their reception and 
try, you tell them that they have | were guarded in their comment. 
one letter too many. It is evolu- 
tion.” st o e 
xen “must” bills was ready for the 
WHEN THE PRESS met the Presi- Presidential signature that would . 
dent on Wednesday there seemed | make it law—not, however, quite in 
to be an air of represiosn about the the form in which it had first been 
meeting, though the President written. That was the bill - guar- 
talked freely upon the subjects  antee interest and principal alike 
which he was willing to discuss at. _ on the home loan bonds. Originally 
all. Perhaps it was the shadow of | it had carried the proviso which 
mrouble in the Far East. In all the | would take out of politics the ap- : 
world capitals, Washington as well | pointment of personnel of the Home ee and all night 
as the rest, foreign diplomats had | Owners’ Loan Corporation—make | 
been exchanging discreet conversa- | them all merit jobs. But this basket 
tions all week. Ambassador Saito | of plums was too juicy a piee of 
of Japan had been summoned to the patronage for Congress to relin- 
State Department. But on this | quish. 
subject the President would say Another bill that was ready for 
nothing except that he was to see | the President’s signature was the 
Secretary Hull later. In answer War Department appropriations. 
to a question on — matter he Meanwhile, Japan had spoken 
said: “Let me wait until next time | again on the. subject of the “open . 
and I'll talk off the record. I'll be a door,” but no answer was indicated No stuffiness 
little more coherent then.” _ from the White House. But it would 
Over the PWA art show he was | be fair to guess that, when Secre- 
enthusiastic. aed keen shew _ tary of State Hull came for another 
it. ...Real American... . all hope- lunch-conference, along with Nor- 
ful. . . . none decadent.” man Davis, America’s ambassador- 
Meanwhile in the Cabine: room at-large, disarmament, the ostensi- 
next door quite a crowd had | ble subject for discussion, was not 
gathered and as the press filed out | the only matter taken up. 


yet teel ready for a good, 


cation in its tonic effects on the tired business man, 


the harried statesman, the. bustling social leader! 


George Washington's Railroad— Original Predecessor Company 
Founded by George Washington in 1784 
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Remonetization 


PERFECTLY HARMLESS, LADIES AND GENTS—” 


Of Silver Excites 
Press Hostility. 


i 


Remonetization Proposals | 
Viewed as National Peril | 
And as Offering Serious 


Problem to President | 


“Doing something for silver” is notice- 
ably unpopular with the American press. | 
Few editors, save those who advocate in- | 
creased currency circulation and those_ 
who speak for silver-producing States, | 
find any merit in the silver bills that have 
been pressed for action. Comment on the 
subject, however, recognizes the situation | 
in Congress that is favorable to such leg- | 
islation, and even assumes the possibility | 
of passage of legislation over the veto of | 
the President. 

A substantial number of newspapers are | 
open minded toward the tendency to cre- |, 
ate world agreements on this metal, while! 
recognizing that it is difficult to estab-— 
lish such a ratio between gold and silver: 
as would prevent the dumping of the} 
precious metal on some unprotected na- | 
tion. As an alternative to world agree- | 
ment, it is held by some editors that a) 
compromise, conferring the power of AC- | 
tion on the President, would be acceptable ' 
to the country. 

Newspapers which have taken a po- | 
sition on the subject are divided in these | 
proportions: Favorable to remonetiza- 
tion of silver, 10 per cent; unfavorable | 
without qualification, 90 per cent. 

Pressure in Congress 
“The President finds it necessary,” 
cording to the Boston Transcript ‘Rep.),, 
“to give the demands of the silver infla- 
tionists very serious attention. The re-— 


As Asia Overlord 


Press Generally in Favor of 
United Resistance While 
Small Group Urges Settle- 
ment by Peaceful Means 


The intention of the Tokio government 
to exercise extra-supervisory rigl.ts over 
China and to eliminate the “open door,” 
arouses American demand that the world 
take a firm position. The unofficial 
declaration on the subject is rated by 
Some editors as a “trial balloon.” but the 
‘seriousness of the Oriental situation is’ 
| Widely recognizcd. 

Purchase of American airplanes by the 
Chinese and employment of American air- 
men to train Chinese fliers are affected by 
_the declaration. Some papers view the 
_ pronouncement as an Asiatic Monroe Doc- 
trine, but others hold that it has no simi- 
larity to the historic American document. 
| because of its effect in excluding nations 

from ordinary commercial contacts. 


Analysis of Declaration 
The effect of the declaration from 4a 


‘notice to the world that assistance given 
|to China in working out its industrial 
| problem and wheat and cotton loans made 
Fy the United States are “calculated to 
disturb the peace of eastern Asia,” and, 
that Japan reserves the absolute right to 
decide what jeopardizes peace.” 
American newspapers representing 
every part of the country are divided 
in these proportions: Advocates of 


united resistance to Japanese pur- 
poses, 75 per cent; supporters of 
peaceful methods of settling the 


newed strength of the silver bloc has its | 
chief explanation in the recent downward 
course of farm prices. Wheat,.has taken 
a fresh tumble this week, and most of | 
the other grains have declined. Senators | BE I I E 
and Congressmen from the farming dis- | 

tricts naturally have taken alarm, fearful 
of hostility among their constituents un- 
less the price trend can once more be 


Cartoonist Duffy in the Baltimore Sun i 


‘CURBS ON CRIMINALS 
DEMANDED BY ENTIRE PRES 


Asiatic problem, 25 per cent. 


It is arg.ed by the former group that 
| the Nipponese stand is a “menace” to 
, the family of nations; that it is an “as- 
'sault on international law’; that it “in- 
‘vites war”; that it is a “repudiation of 
the Nine-Power Treaty”; that it indicates 
a disposition to “respect no treaty”: that 


forced upward before election time. 
“Under these conditions, the President 
needs all his skill and power to hold the | citizens, and greater cooperation in law 
ge enforcement are demanded by editorials 
have aloud that *nroughout the Nation dealing with the 
greater use of silver would: usher in a ‘successive escapes of the desperado, John 
farm-price millennium. By dint of con-/| Dillinger, and the unusual attention that 
stant repetition, many people have come’ he has received from millions of citizens. 
to believe such assurances and threaten nanimous demand for better facilities 
devoted to the curbing of criminals is 
“The measure now backed by the made by the press, which finds public dis- 
Thomas-Dies bloc is the Dies-Thomas bill. grace in the case that has been before 
‘the Nation for weeks. It is charged that 
having a sell Hod | the “outlaw has 
‘at the world market price,’ accepting pay- ernment, but society itself. ; 
ment therefor in silver coin or bullion ‘at It is recognized that in the loss of lives 
Such value per ounce as may be agreed involved, the country “has paid a horribly 
market price for silver’ or, in any case, the man in his original imprisonment. It 
more than $1.29 per fine ounce. (The cur-| is suggested that, in addition to better 
rent world price for silver is only about. police work, the morale of the public is in 


45 cents an ounce .and the artificial do- 
need of being raised to a higher point. 
mestic price now being paid here for cer Politics Allied to Crime 


tain designated ‘,uvantities is 64 cents.)” 
Many rear the Danger Récent statements on the crime prob- 
Danger in the silver legislation is lem by Attorney General Cummings 
furnish the basis of a statement by the 


pointed out by a large proportion of the 
press. It is argued that the country should | Youngstown Vindicator. That paper says: 
' “The criminal’s yearly toll exacted of 


not take action for the benefit simply of 
Silver producers and speculators, and that. 
the benefit to be derived by them would socfety, in property destroyed, values con- 
be only temporary. It is felt that, be- verted, money stolen and tribute enforced, 


ae of the strength of the silver cause js g heavy drain upon the Nation's eco- 
n Congress, President Roosevelt faces one nomic reserves. * * * 


of the most serious problems of his ad- 
ministration in the attempt to keep the! “Alliances between politicians and or- 
movement down to reasonable limits.  8anized bands of racketecrs are to be 
Some even assert that a compromise found in many places, and advantage is 
undertaken by him as a means of soften- ‘aken of the cumbersome rules olf pro- 
ing the blow to the currency system would cedure in criminal cases to save clients 
be a dangerous yielding to clamor that is | from the consequences of their crimes. | 
not favored by the majority of the people.| “Serious as these phases of the crime 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau is | problem are, the line between Federal and 
quoted as stating that “large stocks of State jurisdictions offers refuge to the 
silver have been accumulated in this coun- Criminal element and makes a most diffi- 
try in the hope that a silver inflation bill; Cult situation for the Department of Jus- 
would become law.” It is contended that | tice which seeks the passage of important 
“the administration's policy of stabiliz- bills before Congress that will be a na- 
ing the currency in terms of buying power, tional approach to the problem, 
and not in terms of a fixed weight of any No Hero's Role for Dillinger 


precious metal, ought not to be interfered Much attention is given to the tendency 
with by drives for silver.” | to view the criminal fugitive, Dillinger, as 
_ The Silver Theories a heroic character because of his almost 
Assuming that the situation is cause miraculous escapes and the skill with 
for alarm, the Newark Evening News, an | which he has eluded pursuers, It is held 
independent paper, with Democratic lean- that, “if he is a hero to a considerable 
ings, Says: | segment of the population, it is because he | 
“The silver theories—which are dan-|has been made that by the bungling stu- | 
gerously close to becoming facts—would | pidities of those who were hunting him.” 
disrupt Our economic system because they, “What is there about human beings,” 
are all predicated on unsupported Ameri- asks the Chester (Pa.), Times, “that gives 
can action. No one knows how much sil- them a sneaking admiration for all out- 
ver there is in the world, minted, bul- laws? Dillinger is a desperado, a killer, 
lion, unmined. a robber, and a general, all-around rat. 


“Some day it will probably become nec- Yet, somehow he has caught. the imagina- 
essary for the banking nations to get to-. 


gether as they tried to do in London last 
year, and give the white metal some 
Standard purchasing value. 

“But the silver blocs in Congress want, the Governor of Indiana to give him 
the United States to do it single-handed, | amnesty; unquestionably, there are a lot 
to use all its gold and all its resources | of people who hope to see him continue 
for that purpose. They want to sell! to foil the law and escape punishment. 
American goods abroad with the pur-! “Why should this be? Why should the 


men. 
“The people of his home town have 


More rigid crime laws, more courageous zens are willing to sign petitions asking 
‘clemency. 


‘ing about Dillinger except the boldness 


tion of a good part of his fellow-country- , 


actually circulated a petition calling on) 


| 


chaser paying 50 cents in his country and people of the United States, in the event- , 


the seller enabled to call his half-dollar | fy) year of 1934, set to work to build up a 


$1.25, by warrant of the government, here. ' romantic Robin Hood legend about a low- 


“AS well attempt to adopt Lycurgus’ browed criminal whose sole distinction 
Spartan plan of coining iron, or the for-' seems to be that he is the most vicious 
gotten technocrats’ erg! thug unhanged? 

No Place for Politics “Partly, perhaps, it comes as a reaction 

“In this real fight the President has from our years of reading about Chicago 
on his hands, political lines must be swept gangsters. These lads, the racketeers and 
aside.” hi-jackers and muscle men, were always 

The idea of attempting to stave off too businesslike and cautious to take on 
silver sentiment “by having any silver’ a romantic glamour. 
legislation enacted made permissive in-| “They did pot so much fight with the 
stead of mandatory and also made de- police as connive with them. They used 
‘pendent on international action” is up- hired killers to gain their ends. 
held by the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, “When they killed their men, they killed 
(Dem.), while the Long Beach (Calif.) | by treachery, shooting from behind; the 
Press-Telegram (Rep.), takes a favorable | great American institution of “the ride” 
position tovard the efforts of President | is the very acme of cowardly, safety-first 
Roosevelt to block this form of currency | cunning. 
change, maintaining that “the powers of; “Dillinger is more like a throwbac!: to 
the world can be brought into agreement | the bad men of the old West. He has 
on a program for increased use of silver| traded shots with his victims in the old- 
for money.” The Press-Telegram declares: ' time style, and risked his neck aplenty in 

“It is the general opinion at Washington ! his forays. 
that the severest test of President Roose-'| “As a result, he h:; been built up into 
velt’'s leadership in the remainder of the an impossible character; a sort of com- 
present session of Congress will be the bination Jesse James, Billy the Kid and 
disposal of proposed silver legislation.” 


| 


| 


,Robin Hood, for whom law-abiding citi-, 


it is “aimed at the United States"; that 
‘the “world resents the utterance”; that 
|“the Chinese are furious” and that “rising | 
| opposition of western nations is manifest”; | 
=. that it inspires an “armament race”: and | 
But it is nevertheless a queer and foolish that it raises the pressing question. “What 
mistake. | is the world going to do about it?” 

Other papers find a resemblance to the | 
characters of the early days of the West, | Rark Worse Than Bite 
while it is maintained that “there is noth-| On the other side of the debate. it is 
recognized that “Japan intends to find a 
place in the sun among its own people, 
for the Chinese, at least biologically, are 
‘of the same racial group’”—the hope is‘ 
| voiced that Japan will “moderate the ap- 


“All this, perhaps, is human and natural. 


which desperation has inspired in him,” 
for “never has the Nation seen a more 
brazen criminal.” His exploits are de- 
piored, particularly because others “have 
been lured into outlawry by his example 
as a phantom desperado.” 


Failure of Police 


Ous new policy.” It is widely ,believed 
‘that, as the statement was in. thé nature 
Of a ‘‘trial balloon,” because of its unof- 


+ 


Editors Unwilling 
To Yield to Japan ‘, 


, Japanese “uofficial observer” is to give, | 


plication of this far-reaching and danger- | 


Asout WHAT THE GOVERNMENT 


DOING 


LINE-UP AT THE 


oo {wepovert 
TINSULL STOCK 


U. S. TREASURY 


Rigid F orm 
Of Stock Control 
Satisties Editors 


Revision of the bill for control of stock 
exchanges is believed by papers which 
. | have commented on its provisions to have 
removed some of the reasons for objec- 
tion to the original measure, chiefly in 
modifying the powuei given to a Govern- 
ment commission to go into the details 
of private bu.iness. The country gives at- 
_ tention to the fact that the revised bill is 
approved by Senator Glass. \ 

The Indic::apolis News (Rep.), holds 
that, “in asking for a fixed margin re- 
_ | quirement, th. President is well advised.” 
-¢ | That paper suggests that “the divergence 
% | of views in the Senate and House as to 
_ | how stock exchange: should be regulated 
on the whole, promising”; that “it 
- | Shows that the authors of the original 
_ | measure are not in control, and since sen- 
_ |timent in bot! houses is against the orig- 
* |inal draft, but for different reasons, the 
. |confusion is general.” That paper ad- 
= | vises: 


Protection for Stock Buyer 


“The bill should be cast solely with an 
* eye to protecting the buyer from fraud. 
Saat | No law can lock his pocketbood if he is 
| disposed to buy and sell stocks as a 
gambler. 

:, “Tt should reduce the exchange regula- 
' tion bili to a code of fair practice. More 
is hardly needed, at least during this 
stage of the experiment. If the final 
clash of views should suggest such a com- 
promise, the proposals might be merged 
into a law of some help to the orderly 
conduct of stock exchanges.” 


Cartoonist Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch tion of stock market and its relations to 


Herald (Rep.), makes the declaration: 
“The message given to foreign corre- 
spondents is, in effect, a declaration that 


‘eastern Asia is reserved for the civiliza- 


tion of Japan, and that neither the 400,- 


/ 000,000 Chinese nor the rest of the world 


have any choice in the matter. By what 
authority they arrogate to themselves the 
right to control the destiny of another, 
nation and determine its civilization does | 
not appear. 


_ business, the New. York Times 


Nor is any reference made to the nine- “Drastic restraint on speculation would 
power pact in which Japan solemnly 


have modified the scope of the abnormal 

bound herself with the United States and movement—in 1929 at any rate—but it 

seven other nations to respect and up- would scarcely have made it impossible. 

hold the independence and territorial in- Even as regards the requirement of larger 

te,rity of China, or to the Kellogg pact. ‘margins,’ it should be remembered that 
“Furthermore, the basis of modern in- 


the manie of 1929 reached its pitch of 
ternational relations is international law. 


: greatest violence when banks and broker- 
Under this law, the independence, equality age houses had raised their margin re- 


and territorial sovereignty of nations are quirements from the traditional 25 or 30 
fundamental rights.” per cent to 50 per cent or higher.” 


(Dem.) 


“In the public mind,” says the Raleigh 
News and Observer, “so many escapes un- 
doubtedly increase the respect for this 
No. 1 Public Enemy. Certainly his re- 
peated escapes decrease the respect which 
the people ought to have for their police. 
In Dillinger’s escapes there has been dis- 
closed corruption, stupidity, 


derworld. 


an outlaw is able to thumb his nose at | 
the majesty of the law as it is represented 


in police officers, deputy sheriffs, consta- 
bles and Federal agents, how many lesser 
try. without grace of headlines, are con- 
tinually escaping the fumblers. 

“But failure of society's 
against crime will not end with Dillinger. 
The demonstration of failure in this case 


ficial source, it need not be taken too 
seriously. It is even held that Japan “is 
not always as audacious as she seems.” 


(Rep.) takes the position: 


claim to some shadowy but nevertheless 


cowardice real suzerainty over the whole Asian con- 
and fumbling on the part of those who | tinent. 


are society’s only defense against the un- | against it. 


The treaties. it may be said, are 


‘not enforce themselves; and if the world 

“Dillinger’s repeated escapes are far is afraid, as it is, to go to war, the treaty 
less important than the failure of the | Simply lapses as a ‘iplomatic and political 
police to catch him. If so greatly wanted | reality. 


| fered 


“Japan ha despaired of getting what 
she sincerely believes. she needs from the 
imperfect adjudicating devices now of- 
in the international sphere; and 
more brave or more desperate than we 


‘others, she has not blinked at war, the 


defenses alternative.” 


| Unylelding Press Counselled 


Strong opposition to conceding any- 


The New Haven (Conn.) Journal-Courier | 


“Consider the impact of the Japanese 


But what of it? Treaties do 


ought to serve to turn the American mind thing to the Japanese government ap- 
to thinking not so much of the toughness |fears in som. editorials on the Pacific 
of its criminals as of the weakness of so-| coast. The San _ Francisco Chronicle 
ciety’s defenses against crime’in the ‘Rep.) recalls that “Japan in 1915, taking 


} 


@ The purchasing agent is an impor- 
tant individual in American business. 
He looks at many products, compares 


quality, prices, values, beforehe 


buys. 


@ Watch department store counters. 
American women are invetergte 


United States. 


advantage of the preoccupation of the 


“There has been and there remains the great powers in the war, made similar ‘de- 
essential danger from crime in the United | mands’ on China.” but that as to “this 
States. The wealth of every gangster is | east creditable episode in Japan's diplo- 


testimony of long failure of law enforce- 
ment Officials to do their job. A Dillinger 
presents merely cumulative and dramatic 
evidence of incapacity. 


“As long as the people will put up with 


an army of stupid, corrupt, cowardly de- 
fenders, they will be at the mercy of 
every Dillinger, big or little, who under- 


matic history, the liberals of that country. 
when they returned to power, apologized 
in unconcealel humiliation.” 

The Chronicle continues: 

“Now, if this report is verified, a new 
militarist government proposes to renew 
these impositions on Chinese independ- 
ence, and t> demand the acceptance of 


lakes to shoot a livelihood out of life in | this policy by other nations. 


the United States.” 


DEATH AND TAXE 
1828, 1897 OR 1934 


TA 

Thomas Nast, famous caricatur- 

ist of the last century, originator of 


the Democratic donkey, G. O. P. 
elephant and Tammany tiger, drew 


this cartoon for Harper's Weekly 


in 1888. Nine years later, finding 
the idea as much in point as ever. 
Nast redated it 1897. His son 
Cyril Nast, resurrected it a few days 
ago and sent it to the New York 
Herald Tribune with the remark 
that it is still as appropriate as 
ever, if not more so. 


4 


,tisns with China. 


“The answer is NO! 
“America and Europe will continue to 
deal with China independently, as a sov- 


_ereign nation. They will feel free to 
‘make any agreement and to do any busi- | } 


ness with China which would be proper 
doze with Japan. Americe 
Japan exactly the same right to super- 
vise its relations with China which 
gives to Britain to supervise its relations 
w'th France, and no rore. 
“America wishes to maintain friendly 


give 


also to maintain equally friendly rela- 
It will treat them 
both alike, and recognize no rights of 
Japan over China which it does not of 
China over Japan. 

“If Japan demands anything different— 
the answer is NO!” 


Fleet Expansion as War Threat 


The middle ground of diplomatic force, : 


based upon the peace-time resources of 
| the world, is advised by several American 
newspapers. The alternatives involved 
are presentec in this statement by the 
Baltimore Sun (Dem.): 

“In the present situation, Japan has 
made a threatening move toward China. 
This has aroused the United States and 
other Western powers. However, there 
does not appea. to be anything in this 
situation upon which a really good war 


scare could be based—unless, of course, 


the United States means to go to war to 
keep open he Chinese Open Door, which 
is certainly not in the public mind.” 
Another group of papers takes a po- 
sition which is reflected in the argument 
of the Omaha World-Herald ‘(Dem.). 
“The Japanese government.” says that 
» .per, “is plainly under the control of an 
efficient military clique. Her adventures 
in Shanghai and in Manchukuo have 
Strengthened her hold upon eastern 
tcirs. Her words are always fair-spoken: 
vet her policy may lead inevitably to war.” 
With an analysis of the situation that 
is representative of that*part of the nation 
which is most closely in touch with the 


, Par East. the San Jose (Calif. Mercury | 


it | 


relations with Japan. But it proposes . 


shoppers. They compare and know, 
before they buy. 


eye for horse value. He looked a 


horse over 


pretty carefully before 
he bought. 


| 


Big Six, 116" Wheelbase, 88 Horsepower « « 
Advanced Eight, 121" Wheelbase, 100 Horsepower 

Ambassador Eight, 133” Wheelbase, 125 Horsepower 
Ambassador Eight, 142" Wheelbase, 125 Horsepower .« 


NEW NASH-BUILT LAFAYETTE, THE FINE CAR OF THE LOWEST PRICE FIELD, $595 TO $695 
(All Prices f. 0. b. Factory—Subject to Change Without Notice. Special Equipment Extra) 


ME!” 


HIS is a personal invitation to the millions 
of American motor car owners who do not own a Nash 
car and have no present intention of buying one. 


Nash has something you should see, a car you should drive, 
before you buy in 1934. 


Maybe you don’t like to shop for a car. But if you will adopt a 
“show me” attitude in your 1934 motor car buying, we believe we 
can show you that you'll be money ahead and drive a better car. 


We can show you one with exclusive Twin Ignition power and 
10 other Preference Points, priced from $775 up f. o. b. factory 
that has caused a lot of people to change to Nash—no matter 
how happily they were wedded to their other cars! 


This is an emphatic claim. Drive a Nash forl934 and see why 
we can make it! 


a 


93422: NASH 


INDIVIDUALLY-SPRUNG FRONT WHEELS OPTIONAL 


775 


to 
~ Kenosha Wis 


PRICES 
START 
AT 


$775 to $865 
$1065 to $1145 
$1575 to $1625 


$1820 to $2055 


THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
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SAVINGS IN MEN AND MONEY 


given jobs, accidents are bound to occur. 
Anticipating this, a vigorous safety cam- 
paign was made a part of the CWA pro- 
gram from the beginning. A death rate 
of two per hour from accidents was es- 
timated, but safety efforts reduced this 
to one death an hour. The same ratio 
holds for nontatal injuries. 

About 400 persons lost their lives work- 
ing on CWA projects. The chief cause 
of fatal injuries arose from falling ob- 
jects. Falling rocks, tree limbs, timbers 
and cave-ins accounted for 113 out of 347 
deaths so far reported. 

Next vehicles, 


mainly trucks. 


) When four million persons are suddenly | 


Ninety-eight such accidents occurred 
when men fell under wheels while trying 
to jump off or on moving trucks, or were 
pinned agains: trees or walls. 

Third largest number of deaths. 58, arose 
from falls from scaffolds, poles, trees, 
bridges. or embankments. Explosives 
killed 11 persons. 

Danger from deadly snakes in malaria- 
control projects where Southern swamps 
were drained was reduced by providing 
each worker with a “snake-bite” kit of 
the venom-pump and tourniquet or anti- 
toxin type. 

At an expense of 3's cents per man 
each week, the safety program ($2,000,000 


THE CWA SAFETY CAMPAIGN; Ships Are Being Built 


But Few in This Country 


Merchant shipbuilding in the United 
States more than doubled during the first 


the totals are not large comparatively. 
Only 2.5 per cent of the total world vol- 
ume reported at the end of March of the 
current year is accounted for by the 
United States. Great Britain and Ire- 
land are responsible for 44.6 per cent. 
World totals were up more than 40 per 
cent over Dec. 31, 1933. More than a mil- 


| 


quarter of 1934 in total tonnage, although | 


Richest People 


On Earth: Our Indians 


The plutocrats of all the Indian tribes 


‘below the $1,000 mark and unless the law 


in this country are the Osages in Okla-| 


homa. They are called the richest people 
per capita on earth. They get large in- 
come from leases of their lands for oil 
and gas and other purposes. Under pres- 
ent law, the Federal Government has to 
distribute to adult members of the tribe, 
on what is called the restricted tribal list. 
not less than $1,000 a quarter-year, out 


lion gross tons are now under construc- of the funds to their individual credit in 


tion, 


spent) saved $1.500.000 in compensation 
costs for fatalities and six or eight mil- 
lion dollars in compensation and medical 
treatment in the case of injuries. 


the Treasury, regardless of their current 


_income. 


oil and gas production and low market 
prices for commodities, the quarterly in- 
,come accruing to the Osages has fallen 


is amended @ large number of these Indian 
plutocrats will fall from capitalistic grace 
because the accumulated funds to their 
credit will be entirely depleted. 


The Senate Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs has favorably reported to the Senate 
a bill (S. 3393) to remedy this situation 
by reducing the quarterly payments to 
the actual income per quarter to all mem- 
bers of the tribe having less than $10,- 
000 to their credit. The proposal law also 
would permit payment of funds belonging 
to minors direct to them, or, in the dis- 
cretion of the Interior Department, di- 


Declining Imports 


Of Wine and Liquor 


Importing of Wines and liquors, en- 
couraged by the Government as a means 
of providing aged drinks for the Ameri- 
can market and as a price weapon against 
domestic beverages. has fallen off since the 
December deluge of foreign goods. 

In March total wine and liquor imports 
amounted to $4,953.597, a bit of a gain 
over February but still quite a ways un- 


rect to the persdn, school or institution| der December's $6,690,107, says the De- 
having custody of the minor rather than partment of Commerce. 


‘ to the miner's parents or legal guardian. | 
During recent vears, owing to decreased | 


The proposed legislation, including au- 
thority to invest in annuity insurance 
asked by the Osag Council is approved 
by the Intcrior Department, 


Biggest March import item is whisky, 


amounting to 478,454 gallons valued at $2,- 
673,342. Leading supplicrs were the 


United Kingdom and Canada, the former 
|sending 225,638 gallons valued at $1,135,- 


| $1,390,410. 


362, the latter 213,803 gallons valued at 


Miquelon and St. Pierre Island, supposed 
sources of foreign liquors entered illicitly 
during prohibition, still figured in the im- 
port trade, sending 18,779 gallons. From 
the Irish Free State came 6,101 gallons 
valued at $26,586. 

Still wines imported in March amountea 
to 380.088 gallons valued at $1,154,554; 
champagnes and other sparkling wines, 
37,444 gallons valued at $295,748; »randy, 
96.191 gallons valued at $354,636; other 
liquor items, 90,257 gallons valued at $437,< 
348. 

Italy sent the largest share of still 
wines, France the most sparking wines 
and brandy. 

These imports cover goods entered for 
immediate distribution as well as withe 
drawals from bonded warehouses. 
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are the mildest leaves 


— 


The clean Center Leaves 


‘It’s toasted”’ 


HEREVER the finest tobaccos grow—in our own South- 
land, in Turkey, in Greece—all over the world, we 
gather the very Cream of the tobacco Crops for Lucky Strike. 
And that means on/y the clean center leaves. The center leaves 
are the mildest leaves—they taste better and farmers are paid 
higher prices for them. These clean center leaves are the only 


v4 Luckies are all-ways kind to your throat 


Only the Center Leaves—these are the Mildest Leaves 


Copyright, 1934, The Americas Tobacco Company. 


* 


Luckies are all-ways kind your throat 


ones used in making Luckies. Then “‘It’s toasted’ —for throat 
protection. And every Lucky is fully packed with these choice 
tobaccos — made round and firm, free from loose ends—that’s 
why Luckies “keep in condition”’—why you'll find that 
Luckies do not dry out—an important point to every smoker. 
Naturally, Luckies are always in all-ways kind to your throat. 
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. Their responsibility would increase as the 
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New Deal as Test 
Of Practicality of 
Self-Government 


Necessity for Revival of 
Foreign Trade to Keep Up 
Standard of Living as 
Seen by Secretary Hull 


By CORDELL HULL 
Secretary of State 


’ It is my unalterable opinion that in our 
own country, we can and should effect 
economic and social rehabilitation to the 
extent dictated by policies of sound lib- 
eralism, and at the same time preserve 
all the fundamentals of popular govern- 
ment. This is the very essence of the 
mew deal. 

Our forefathers were of the profound 
belief that continued human betterment 
largely depends upon the extension of 
free government, based on popular repre- 
sentation and constitutional safeguards. 
We of the present age are not unmindful 
of the fact that our democratic republic, 
which extends popular government 
farther than any other government in 
the past, is still on trial. 

Our present efforts may yet prove to 
be the final test of that momentous ques- 
tion, whether or not man is capable of 
gelf-government. I have confidence that 
an aroused, intelligent and patriotic peo- 
ple will measure up to this great task. 
Failure is unthinkable. 


Unity of Effort Needed 


While some countries elsewhere sought 
to deal with the existing crisis by indefi- 
fhitely discarding individual freedom, we 
here have in no sense undertaken or 
planned to do so. Naturally, even more 
so than in war-time, it was necessary 
to centralize power; but that power was 
asked as a free and revocable grant, from 
the representatives of a free people, ex- 
ercising a free choice. 

It was necessary to bring unity of ef- 
fort out of many conflicting interests. 
Unity was secured by common consent 
through constitutional means and under 
constittutional safeguards. 

It was necessary to employ new 
methods; but those methods were forged 
from the common desires of communities 
the continent over. We enthroned no dic- 
tators; we made no secret trades with pri- 
vate, self-interest groups; we merely drew 
together the different and scattered forces 
of democracy into a common effori., 
openly conceived, openly discussed, openly 
chosen. 


No Regimentation 

We do not desire public regimentation; 
but we should not permit irresponsible 
regimentation by small private groups in 
their own selfish interests. Self-regula- 
tion should be the true policy. Its suc- 
cess of course would rest with those in- 
dividuals, groups, and industries affected. 


mation emerges from the operation ot 
those methods and agencies for panic re- 
covery which are temporary. 

Most discerning persons will readily rec- 
Ognize, at least for the present, the neces- 
sity for more substantial governmental su- 
pervision here, restraint there, and con- 
trol or other form of cooperation at some 
other point in the general industrial and 
economic situation than before the war. 


Paternalism Not Desired 


But in any event, over small business 
the sole objective should be complete free- 
dom, subject only to essential limitations 
such as minimum wages and decent hours 
and conditions of work. 

The small business man, unlike the 
great corporation, is an individual; and 
his individuality is too great an asset 
to be endangered. In no crcumstances 
should the nation adopt either autocracy 
or autarchy as an ultimate or long-time 
Objective. The evils of paternalism will 
not be permanently tolerated by a free 
and self-reliant people. 


Safeguard National Credit 


Another objective is the preservation of 
the national credit, the balancing of the 
budget as early as practicable, provision | 
for adequate credit, and the avoidance 
of schemes of uncontrolled or uncontroll- 
able inflation. We should favor a policy 
that will result as early as may be practi- 
cable in permanent exchange stabiliza- 
tion and permanent monetary arrange- 
ments. 

‘But the topsy-turvy financial and com- 
mercial conditions everywhere compel the 
approach of the final stages of such prob- 
lems carefully and gradually. A wide dis- 
tribution of goods affords the most health- 
ful and satisfactory prosperity to the 
masses, Undue or abnormal raising of 
prices conflicts with this objective. A 
moderate level of prices that is stable, and 
preferably fixed by fair competition, 
meets this condition. 

Our Foreign Commerce 

Still another objective is the restora- 
tion of normal commercial . intercourse 
with our foreign neighbors, on terms of 
friendship, equality, and mutual profit. 
‘World standards of living are bound 
further to decline rather than rise, with- 
out the restoration and expansion of in- 
ternational trade. Industry and business 
throughout the world could scarcely be 
more hopelessly fettered. So many re- 
strictions and impediments hinder pro- 
duction and distribution that many mil- 
lions throughout the world are obliged to 
live upon charity or government relief. 

The problems of international commerce 
are at the very core of this country’s eco- 
nomic dilemma. The situtaions to be met 
in all fields of American life and the 
policies that will be required will depend 
vitally on whether our trade relationships: 
with the rest of the world can be sus- 
tained and revived, or whether they will 
be left further to deteriorate. 


" Need of Foreign Trade 


If American foreign commerce dies, if 
the trade of the world is left to other 
countries which are willing to recognize 
its importance, this country will have to) 
grapple with the problem of surplus pro- | 
duction of many of our main agricul- 
tural products. It will have to absorb | 
the people engaged in producing and to. 
take care of the communities dependent 
upon them. 

Obviously there is a vital connection 
between international commerce and our 
whole agricultural program. This connec- 
tion equally applies to our surplus-pro- 
ducing industry. 

No less vital is the connection between 
international commerce and our national 
finances. The state of our international | 
trade will be an important factor in de-. 
termining the ultimate value of our cur- 
rency. The fate of our ports and of our 
Merchant Marine, the welfare of many 
of our railways and domestic. lines of 
transportation, the employment of mil- 
lions of people, will directly or indirectly 


[Continued on Page 16 Column 4. | 
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THE JAPANESE ‘MISUNDERSTANDING'—MORE TROUBLE FOR NEW 
SPANISH REPUBLIC—GERMANY’S FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES 
—REACTIONS TO SECRETARY HULL’S SPEECH 


AFTER THE RAIN * * *”—“‘We 

have a proverb in Japan ‘After 
the rain the ground hardens’,” said 
Ambassador Saito in Washington on 
April 26. He was explaining that 


after the first flurry of “misunder- | 
standing” over the Japanese state- . 


ment of policy in the Far East the 
misconception was being corrected 
The amiable envoy was probably 
over-optimistic The “misunder- 
Standing” which has come about 
through the unofficial statement by 
a spokesman of the Foreign Office 
in Tokio that Japan means to re- 
Sist any aid in the way of money or 
advice to China, has not all been 
cleared up by any means’' The 
United States and Great Britain 


-have both asked clarification of the 


announced policy. 

Meanwhile, interesting Japanese 
diplomacy has been revealed. Al- 
though the April 17 statement has 
not been repudiated by Foreign Min- 
ister Hirota, neither will responsi- 
bility for it be accepted by that of- 
ficial. Hirota, however, has accepted 
responsibility for a statement on the 


other provinces by giving them more 
self-government. 

The strong attempts to apply re- 
publican remedies to all three prob- 
lems has thrown up vigorous oppo- 
sition As a result, riots, strikes, up- 
risings, restless students and army 
all indicate that the Republic of 
Spain needs considerable strength- 
ening if it is to last out its ap- 
pointed day. 

2 
ts ERMANY MEETS CREDITORS.— 

* That Germany is at the mercy 
of her private long-term creditors 
is indicated by the solemn gather- 
ing convened in Berlin on April 27. 
Germany’s private long-term for- 
eign debts amount to $2,923,920,000, 
about 50 per cent of which is owed 
to Americans. 

Hjalmar Schacht, president of the 
Reichsbank, painted a dark picture 
of the German situation for the 
American, British, French, and 
Swiss creditors. Germany is in dif- 
ficulties in meeting her foreign ob- 


ligations especially because of the , 


depleted gold reserves in the Reichs- 


Above is interior of Japan’s new $13,250,000 Parliament in 
View is of House of Peers. 
in the center is a throne on which the Emperor sits when present. 


Wide World Photo 
Tokyo which is 
Behind the curtains 


The only 


foreign materials in the building are the mail chute and the thermostat. 


20th which is more conciliatory in 
nature. 

Observers see in the first revela- 
tion of the policy a “feeler” to de- 
termine how such a Japanese move 
might be taken at this time. If in- 
ternational reaction were too vio- 
lent the declaration could be dis- 
missed on the ground that it was an 
unofficial statement Japan would 
find out what she wanted to know, 
and the face of the Foreign Office 
would be saved. 

6¢RORN OF THE SUN.”—It is no 

longer Japan about which one 
speaks, but Nippon. Annoyed by the 
corruption of the name of their land 
from the original, meaning “born of 
the sun,” or “land of the rising sun,” 
the parliament has just decreed the 
official name of the Empire to be 
Nippon. 

The term had acquired the sound 
of Japan by passing through several 
languages during several centuries. 
The Chinese originally had a word 
for it that sounded something like 
“zhihr-pun”. Then they added 
“kuo” meaning country. Marco 
Polo thought it sounded like Zi- 
pangu, and so he gave it to Europe. 
There it was shortened to Zipan, 
and then to Japon for the French, 
and finally to Japan. 


TATE OF ALARM.”—Europe’s 

infant republic—Spain—enters 
its fourth year of life totteringly. As 
pressure from the left is brought to 
bear increasingly on the right ten- 
dencies of the government, another 
cabinet has been forced to resign. 
And President Zamora, far from 
being able to hand the portfolio of 
premiership to some figure strong 
enough to weld together the forces 
that are splitting up the nation, is 
faced with the possibility of having 
to step down himself from the pres- 
idential chair he has occupied since 
the first year of the present repub- 
lic—1931. 

The pendulum is swinging to the 
right in Spain, as it is doing in 
other nations of the European Con- 
tinent. The republic came in on a 
swing to the left, and so the adher- 
ents of the left are throwing their 
strength into the breach to prevent 
complete reaction. 

Bourbon. Spain fell as a result of 
three main problems it could not 
solve. So it becomes possible that 
the republic likewise may come to 
ruin on these very same problems. 
They are: Land, Catholicism, Cata- 
lonia. 

Two-thirds of the Spaniards live 
off the land. Under monarchy, two- 
thirds of the land was held in large 
estates, while the poor were forced 
to squeeze out a living on what re- 
mained, or work as poorly-paid ten- 
ants of the estates. The republic 
planned to remedy this situation by 
parceling out the estates to the 
poor. 

Bourbon Spain was Catholic in all 
its phases—church, government, 
schools, welfare, etc. The republic 
was dedicated to divorcing the Ro- 


man Church from its complete hold | 


on Spain. 


In industria] Catalonia movements | 


for democracy in Spain have been 
born, in opposition to the control 
of central authority held at Madrid. 
The republic was to appease the 
democratic wants of this and the 


bank and the unfavorable balance of 
trade. 


Points on which Germany wants 
relief center about a complete mor- 
atorium on payments, a reduction 
in interest rates, and increased ex- 
port markets. | 


Pointing to the fact that under 
the present situation in Germany 
there is no foreign exchange to buy 
raw materials because Germany is 
saddled with debt and cannot sell 
her manufactured products, Dr. 
Schacht declared on the eve of the 
conference: 


“Hence comes the ridiculous state 
of affairs that those countriesewhich 
consume raw materials and can 
manufacture industrial finished 
goods in over-abundance are pre- 
vented by a lack of foreign currency 
from buying raw materials while 
those nations which produce raw 
materials must renounce the con- 
sumption of industrial finished 
wares.” 


OWERS APPROVE HULL PRO- 
State Hull went before the Associ- 
ciated Press on April 23 and deliv- 
ered an important address on poli- 
cies that are being followed in work- 
ing toward recovery, and policies 
that need yet to be followed, he 
struck chords that have had favor- 
able echoes from across the At- 
lantic. (See column 1.) 
Especially did the British hail the 


Secretary’s approval of a permanent 
exchange stabilization. 


When Mr. Hull spoke of interna- 


tional cooperation among nations, 
he gained applause from the French. 

Italy was skeptical about the Hull 
idea of solving problems through a 
sound liberalism rather than 
through a corporative state. But 
the Fascists did welcome his call for 
exchange stabilization the 
opening of better trade relations 
with other nations. 


Germany heartily approved the | 


Secretary’s recognition of the fact 
that a lack of exports must neces- 
sarily lead to a lessening of domes- 


tic production. They saw Germany | | 
_ Roalroad, $3,623,000 for a loan; to the 


as an example of his declaration 


that a nation cannot live without | 


importing raw materials for mak- 
ing its goods, and without then ex- 
porting those manufactured goods. 
x * 
ROUND-UP.—So sen- 
sational has been the switch- 


ing of the spot-light to the Far East, © 


that the doings of the European 
Continent seem to have faded into 
the background for a brief moment. 
But interesting currents are still 
moving across the Continent. 


Foreign Minister Louis Barthou is 


off mending France’s political fences | 


with Poland and the Little Entente 
—Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and 
Rumania. In London, British offi- 
cials and the Italian Undersecretary 
of Foreign Affairs, Fulvio Suvich, 
have been talking about ways to re- 
organize the League of Nations and 
bring some hope to the world on 
disarmament, President von Hin- 
denberg has appointed Joachim von 
Ribbentrop as special “Commis- 
sioner for Disarmament Questions,’ 
foreshadowing an approach to the 
problem outside the regular diplo- 
matic channels. 


Growing Preference 


For Juryless Trials 


Benefits to Accused and to State 
| Under System 


Judge rather than by a jury is sought 


more and more in a number of States, 


_where waiver of jury trial is permitted in 
the case of misdemeanor or felony. In 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, and the State 
of Maryland the percentage waiving a 
trial by jury is 85 or more. A survey of 
|@ number of sections of the country, made 
by the American Legislator’s Association, 
Shows that the trend is not confined to 
any one section, Sixty-seven per cent of 
Chicago's accused waived jury trial, 

Both the accused and the State benefit 
when jury trial is waived, the study points 
out. These advantages include: (a) Speed 
with less publicity; (b) jail waits for those 

unable to raise bail will be shortened; (c) 
money and time are saved for the State, 
at the rate of $185 a day; (d) more ac- 
;curate decisions are likely to be made, 
and the “sporting theory” of justice will 
,come nearer to being eliminated. 

Safeguards are necessary, however, the 
|study comments. A written waiver, a two 
or three-judge bench, and power for the 
prosecutor to object to the waiver when 
he fears a judge subject to political or 
other influence, are protections advanced 
by the legislators’ association as advisable. 


* March « 


of the 


Alphabetic 
Groups « 


PROGRESS DURING THE WEEK 
OF EMERGENCY AGENCIES 
OF RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 


A A AWAsricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. Drop plan for 
control of dairy industry when farmers 
fail to indicate support. Making plans 
for applying compulsory marketing con- 
trol to cotton with enforcement expected 
to be big task. Sugar quota bill reaches 
the President and signature expected. 
Meeting in Chicago considers plans of 
control for beef industry, but with no 
decision. 


FDIC— Feder! Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. Bank depositors 
were assured by Leo T. Crowley, Chair- 
man, that some sort of Federal insur- 
ance will continue after July 1. On 
that date the “temporary” set-up of the 
FDIC automatically ends, and the “per- 
manent” plan is to take effect if exist- 
ing law remains unchanged. The FDIC 
wants Congress, however, to pass a 
pending bill which would continue the 
“temporary” and narrower set-up. 


FER A Federal Emergency’ Relief 

Administration. Announced 
that relief administrators from New 
| England and Middle Atlantic States will 
meet in Washington, April 30, to discuss 
plans for a rehabilitation program for 
destitute rural ‘residents of their States. 
Conference for the same purpose in 
mid-western States: to be held at In- 
dianapolis, May 4. 


—Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 
FSRC poration. Asked for bids to 
Supply dry and steam lard and com- 
mercial gcuts of pork for the destitute 
unemployed. Bids to be opened May 9. 


| ‘—Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 

HOLC tion. Continued a search to 
root out graft and political irregulari- 
ties in its organization. At Chicago the 
HOLC State managers gathered from 
Middle Western States to confer and to 
have explained to them the HOLC'’s 
new appraisal manual. 


ational Labor Board. Usual 

number of hearings held and 
settlements of trade disputes announced. 
Question of whether President will back 
legislation at this session for permanent 
labor board remained undetermined, 
although he wants some agency with 
authority to take mediation task from 
his shoulders in big disputes. 


NR AWNational Recovery Act. Codes 

signed reach 407 for new high 
record. General Johnson announces 
that changes impend in price controls 
under codes. Town threatens to turn in 
its Blue Eagles. Coal strike settled in 
Alabama. Enforcement problem brings 
varying results as it is faced by NRA. 
Johnson plans speech to answer grow- 
ing number of critics. Recovery Ad- 
ministration rapidly getting down to 
basis of routine administration. 


PW A~—Public Works Administration. 

Changes thus far in status of 
allotments from loans plus grants to 
grants only found to have released more 
than $22,000,000 for further illotments. 
Allotments made as follows: To five 
non-Federal construction projects, $560,- 
500; to the Escanaba, Iron Mountain & 
Western Railroad, $3,500,000 for a loan; 
to the Delaware, Lackwanna & Western 


New York Central Railroad, $2,500,000 
| for a loan; and to the Great Northern 
Railroad, $850,000 for an additional loan. 
Revoked 21 previously awarded non- 
Federal allotments totalling: $1,840,097. 
| Announced that out of a total of $40,- 
| 967,745 alloted to the Forest Service the 
- estimated cost of day labor work started 
is approximately $25,000,000. 


RFC —2econstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. Was engaged more in 
putting its house in order than in ex- 
panding it. It was working on the re- 
organization of the Chicago and Eastern 
Illinois Railroad, to which it had loaned 
money. It watched preparations to 
make one of the first recent flotations 
railroad securities, $62,000,900 worth 
| by the New York Central, without Gov- 
ernment aid. As to new business, the 
RFC was endeavoring to Increase the 
$755,000,000 which it has loaned to closed 
banks and to make more loans to busi- 
ness concerns in need of working 
capital. 


Subsistence Homesteads Divi- 
: sion. Warned public to beware 
of speculative land settlement 


promo- 
tions masqucrading as Government proj- 
ects. mackcis of this type found to 


have taken a variety of forms, especially 
as “cooperative associations” collecting 
dues from members to obtain options 


REEL 


SAM'S 


GLIMPSES OF WHAT FEDERAL AGENCIES HAVE BEEN DOING IN 
VARIOUS FIELDS OF ACTIVITY DURING THE WEEK 


A Presidential Address 

bye Gettysburg Battlefield is to be the 

scene of another Presidential address. 
On Memorial Day, May 30, President 
| Roosevelt will motor to the site made 
famous by the Civil War and Lincoln, and 
‘there deliver an address. At the con- 
‘clusion he will go to New York City, 
where on the following day he will review 
fleet. 
2 


| More “Coordination” 

railroads are to be “coordinated” 

for another year. President Roose- 

| velt announced April 24 that Joseph B. 
Eastman will continue in his job as Rail- 
road Coordinator for another year through 
extension of the Railroad Emergency 
Transportation Act. 

* 


* 


Help for Salesmen 

of the probable 
earnings to be made by prospective 
‘salesmen is one of the unfair advertising 
methods banned by the Federal Trade 
«.ommission. Other forms of misrepre- 
sentation, according to the Commission, 
concern advertisements for fat reducers 
and form developers, cures for stomach 
‘ulcers, and imitation stones which “can- 
/not be told from genuine diamonds.” 

Working the Good Horse 
_JUST to be sure that Secretary of Inte- 
rior, Public Works Administrator, Oil 
Administrator (and a few other titles) 
Ickes has enough to do, another job has 
|been turned over to him. Mr. Ickes wil! 
‘start the ball rolling in the development 
of a national mineral policy expected to 
‘cover all mining activities and others of 
‘a like nature. This announcement was 
made at the White House April 27. 

Cheers for the Boss 


just about the most popular man in 
‘the nation with the postal employees. On 
April 27 he announced that the economy 
‘order relating to the discontinuance of 
/annual vacations had been revoked. And 
‘now the poor tired letter carrier can go 
ahead with his plans tc take a good long 
| vacation hike as usual. 
x** 
Eliminating Squint-eyes 
— postmaster no longer has to 
“squint” in trying to decipher the 
hieroglyphic addresses on the post-cards 
|and letters that pour into High Point, N. C. 
| Uncle Sam has equipped the sorting room 
of the post office building with “electric 
'eyes” that “see” that correct illumination 
is maintained by automatically opening 
and closing louvers or shutters on the 
skylights. 


A Dissection of New Deal 
HE New Deal is to be dissected at the 
University of Georgia Institute of 
Public Affairs, to be held May 8-15 at 
Athens, Ga. Among the speakers, ac- 


be the Secretary of Agriculture, Henry A. 
Wallace, and Milburn A. Wilson, Director 


of the Interior. 
large place in the discussion. 
Indians and Wild Game 

BRorrato. deer, antelope and wildfowl 

in plenty may once more be found 
soon in the Indian's country. Wild life in 
abundance may be restored to many sec- 
tions of the country, under the protection 
of the Indians, who are natural conserva- 
tionists. The plan is being worked out by 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
and Commissioner of Indian Affairs John 
Collier. 


been sent to the Pine Ridge Reservation 
in South Dakota from Yellowstone Park. 
A large area has been fenced off. Nearly 
1,000 small lake-reservoirs have been com- 
pleted, und 1,500 more are to be con- 
structed and stocked with bass and other 
ash. They are expected to become a 
refuge for migratory fowl. 
Motoring in Germany 
I ALF a mililon automobiles are now in 
service in Germany, or approximately 
one to every 130 citizens. To equal the 
proportion in the United States, a twenty- 
fold increase would be necessary. 
about one-sixth as many cars are driven 
in Germany as in other countries of 
Western Europe. 

German production of pasenger auto- 
mobiles in 1933 was practically double that 
of 1932. Ninety-four thousand units were 
turned out, according t» the office of the 
Consul, Hamburg. 

Highest Wood Tower 
To ACQUAINT the rest of the world 
wi 


out special radio programs for foreign 
listening. Now Germany has a fade- 
‘proof antenna mounted on the highest 
wood tower in the world. Rising 625 feet 
‘into the sky, the tower has an antenna 
ring weighing more than half a ton and 
10 feet in diameter, and is located at 
_Muehlacker, according to a report to the 

Department of Commerce. 

x * 
May Outlaw Sea Lions 
EA lions, both the lords of the harem 
and their families that exist by the 
thousands in their paradise in Alaskan 
| waters, are. being frowned on in Con- 
| gress because they are eating too many 
‘salmon and causing the salmon industry 
jheavy loss. The House Committee on 
Merchant Marine, Radio and Fisheries 
has favorably reported to the House a 
bill CH. R. 8639) to repeal laws that pro- 
vided for protection of sea lions in Alas- 
kan waters. It is claimed that a sea lion 
kills and eats his own weight in salmon 
every 48 hours during the salmon season. 
In some regions they eat more salmon 
for food than for commercial purposes. 
Scents Boost Sales 

WHEN Mrs. America goes shopping for 
lingerie, hose, or even some material 
for curtains, she may be influenced in her 


on lani and arrange for the final details 
of a Government loan. Opened exhibit 
of subsistence homesteads products in 
Department of Commerce. 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 
. Entered into four-month con- 
tract with Young & Rubican, Inc.. New 
York advertising and merchandising 
agency, to act as consultant in campaign 
_ to promote greater use of electricity in 
the Tennessee Valley. 


cording to the announced program, will | 


of Subsistence Homesteads, Depaitment | 
Agriculture will have a. 


A herd of fifty buffalo have already 


Only_ 


th what it is doing, Germany sends | 
readers of United States 


‘purchase by the delicate aroma arising | 


|from the ar‘ cle the salesgirl shows her. 
| According to the Chemical Division of the 
| Department of Commerce, synthetic per- 
fumes are proving useful as sales stimu- 
_lants. More and more American chemists 
are making progress in the production of 
synthetic perfumes and flavors, made from 
coal tars. The downward trend in im- 
_ ports, apparent last year, is still continu- 
ing. Prior to 1914, these were obtained 
chiefly from Germany. During the first 
quarter of 1934, imports were valued at 
only $13,300. 


Gauging the Rainfall 


‘PO help eigineers design adequate storm 
| sewers, they must know how much 
'rain water must be drained. In terracing 
farm land and planning farm drainage 
generally, engineers must have the same 
rain information. D. L. Yarnell, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has just finished 
Charting rain rates and frequencies for 
| 206 Weather Bureau stations covering 
| It is 


from 10 to 30 or more years. 
the first time this information has been 
brought together for the entire country. 
x** * 
Annual Exports Larger 
livestock selling agen- 
cies, affiliated with the National Live- 
stock Marketing Association marketed over 
1,000,000 more animals in 1933 than in 
1932, according to the Cooperative Di- 
‘vision of the Farm Credit Administration. 
|The total was 9,274,396 animals of all 
Classes compared with 8,216,147 in 1932. 
Most of the increase was in hogs. 
* 
Spring in- Nation’s Parks 
Nature's family pride appears 
'+*% to be asserting itself. 
‘have her scenic children, the national 


Vacation Delights 
In the Arctic Circle 


Magnificent Scenes, Gorgeous 
Flowers in Alaskan Valleys 


Magnificent Alaskan mountain scenery, 
equaling or surpassing the famous scenic 
areas of the United States and notable for a 
series of unscalable needle peaks such as 
probably cannot be found anywhere else 
in the world; black, brown, gray, and 
yellow rocks; and wild flowers that bloom 
in gorgeous profusion from May until 
late August are described in a report just 
issued by the United States Geological 
Survey. 


The report covers parts of the Koyukuk 


| Valley that lies north of the Arctic Circle 


and east of the Alatna River—a section of 
the tens of thousands of square miles 
lying north of the Arctic Circle in north- 
ern Alaska which is unknown except 
locally to a few prospectors, hunters, and 


Others, but which may eventually be of 
interest to vacation travelers from the 
United States. 


In the report is found much information 


that a traveler contemplating a visit to 
the region would wish to know but would 
,be unable to find in any other published 


report. It is entitled “Reconnaissance of 


the northern Koyukuk Valley, Alaska,” by 
Robert Marshall, and a copy may be ob- 


tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for 5 cents. 


rector of the National Park Service, Arno 
B. Cammerer, mild winter weather that 
included a large nuniber of warm, sunny 


days, has advanced the season in the 
western national parks by several weeks, 
and pre-season travel to these areas has 
increased by leaps and bounds. 


Safeguard to Aviators 


— now and again an airplane pro- 

peller gets a crick in its back or de- 
velops fatigue. Follows a snapping 
in mid-air ani trouble or death for pilot 
and passengers. The symptom of propeller 
trouble is vibration and the Bureau of 
Standards has just perfected a device 
which will show the pilot when excessive 
vibration occurs. The Bureau _ believes 


propeller failures (which are rather rare) 


,are caused by “occasional coincidence of 
Never before | engine speed” with a “resonant frequency 
| of the propeller.” With the new indicator, 


| parks, appeared to such advantage so | it is hoped that failures can be prevented 


IGHT now the Postmaster General is | early in the season. According to the Di-' by avoiding these critical engine speeds. 


< 
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PROHIBITION’ S FRANKENSTEIN: THE POST-REPEAL 


— 


Illegal Output Huge 


Says Director of 
Tue FACA 


By JOSEPH H. CHOATE, Jr. 


Director of the Federal Alcohol 
Control Administration. 


liquor, the United States 

is living in a fool’s paradise. We 
know that  Prohibition’s Frankenstein 
monster, the bootleg trade is still with us, 
but we refuse to see its size and power. 
or to recognize what it has done to us. 
Particularly are we blind to the enormous 
growth of ithe main body of the monster. 
illicit distilling. compared to which smug- 
gling and industrial alcohol diversion. 
have been mere trifling excrescences on its 
gigantic frame. 

Various optimists have published esti- 
mates indicating that reduced buying 
power and an assumed tendency toward 
temperance have diminished our consump- 
tion of sp.cits to an amount below that 
consumed before the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment took effect. These estimates, which 
had little. if any. factual basis, have in- 
fluenced the actions of the taxing au- 
thorities and the calculations of the legal 
industry. 


Huge Bootleg Trade 
Which Pays No Taxes 


We now have facts from which the 
reasonable inference i that these esti- 
‘rates are far below the truth, that boot- 
leg production continues on so huge a 
scale as to constrain us to the conclusion 
' that our people must now be consuming 
greater quantities of spirits than they did 
in pre-prohititicn days, and that, while 
the legal industry has, and is using to its 
utmost extent, capacit, enough to sup- 
ply the pre-prohibition demand, the illegal 
industry has, and is using, a greater ca- 
pacity, the product of which the public 
is presumably buyin; and consuming. 

When the Distillers Code took effect on 
Nov. 27, 1933, the capacity of the legal 
distilleries then in existence, or in actual 
process of construction or equipment, was 
supposed to be, if anything, excessive. To 
avoid the danger of immediate over-pro- 
duction, the Code was therefore so framed 
as to limit, for the time being, the grant 
of permits to such distilleries only. 

These legal piants, built or under way 
on Nov. 27, 1933, had, as of Feb. 5, 1934, an 
authorized theoretical capacity. figured on 
the basis of the nearest practicable ap- 
proach to coniinuous operation for the 
greatest number of days of each year 
practicable for the average plant for each 
class, of 270,280,034 gallons made up as 
follows: 

Whiskey, ‘9 hours a day. 250 davs a 
vear), 240,250,500; gin. (16 hours a day, 250 
davs a year), 17,117,000; brandy, 
a day, 104 days a year), 8.488.816; rum, 
hours a day, 250 days a vear), 
total, 270.280.034 gai.ons. 


Industrial Alcohol 


Plants a Factor 

This does not take into account the large 
capacity of the industrial alcohol plants 
for the production of neutral spirits, used 
by rectifiers in making blended whiskeys, 
gin and cordials, because only a relatively 
small and now indeterminable part of that 
capacity is ever so used, the major part 
of it going into industrial (denatured) 
alcohol. Moreover, the operations of those 
rectifiers who buy neutral spirits from 
alcohol producers are still on a very small 
scale. The bulk of the country’s beverage 
spirits have always been produced by the 
beverage distillers. and their capacity 
furnishes the only available basis for com- 
parison. 

This initial legal capacity appeared ade- 
quate to meet the probable demand, which, 
taking into consideration on the one hand 
the present low buying-power. and on the 
other, the increased population, was ex- 
pected to be somewhat below the average 


S concerns 


(15 
4.416.718; 


days, the real consumption could be esti- | 
mated. 


_Some of this, possibly 10 per cent, was 


(10 hours | 


In the five fiscal years from 1912 to 
1916 inclusive, the tax-paid withdrawals 
| of whiskey, pin, brandy and rum, together, 
averaged 77,964,218 gallons. The tax-paid 
withdrawals of neutral spirits, during the 
same period averaged 57,435,018 gal'ons. 


used for pharmaceuticals, perfumes, and | 


other industrial purposes for which de- | 


natured alcoho] would not serve, but the! 
bulk of it went into blended whiskeys and | 
othe: beverages. 

All told, the tax-paid withdrawals of 
spirits actually used for beverage purposes 
averaged about 130,000,000 gallons, and 
this, since the illicit production was then | 
negligible, was doubtless approximately | 
the quantity consumed. These figures 
take no account of imports in the com- 
parison which we are making between the 
legal and the illicit capacities, because 
pre-prohibition imports were negligible in 
comparison to the domestic production. 
Capacity of Legal Plants 
To Meet Public Demand 

The legal capacity above stated, while it 
represented a theoretical maximum not 
likely to be approacher in practice, was | 
thought capable of providing both for! 
current consumption at this rate, and for 
storing fair quantities to build up the: 
exhausted stocks normally held for aging. 
The Federal Alcohol Control Administra- 
tion, nevertheless, after study based on 
a hearing held Feb. 5, 1934, permitted in- 
creases in capacity for the production of 
certain types and kinds of spirits, which, 
when in operation, will add another 40,- 
000,000 gallons or so to the total legal 
possible production. As thus increased, 
the industry will p~obably be able to sup- 
ply, not only as much as it can sell under 
present taxes and against the present 
bootleg comp?tition, but as much as we 
used to drink before prohibition, as well 
as some storage for aging. 


The facts which indicate that the illegal 
capacity exceeds this legal capacity, are 
those of the seizures of illicit distilleries | 
nade by the Alcoholic Beverage Unit of 
the Department of Justice. The number 


‘ 


of these seizures has, for years, been stag- 
gering. In 1932, more than 16,000 and in 
the first halt of 1933, 10.125 more, were! 
seized. On June 30th, 1933, a large cut in! 
the enforcement personnel was made, fol- , 
lowed by a further cut of 50 per cent in 
August. A a result, seizures immediately 
dropped off to about a third of their ' 
furmer numb>rs. and for the second half. 
of 1933, announced to only—save_ the 
mark!—3.627, averaging for the last quar- 
ter of 1933 a little under 500 a month. 
The fact tha. the decrease in seizures ex- 
actly coincided in time with the decrease | 


in the enforcement forces shows that it |. 


was not due to any diminution in the 


number of illegal plants. 


Seizures Multiply 
With Depleted Force 


Since the beginning of 1934, with no in-' 


crease in the crippled enforcement unit, 
the seizures have actually increased. In 
January 732, in February 582, and in 


March 674 were seized, a total for the! 
qu .rter of 1,988. These figures are, under | 
the circumstances, astounding, and par- ' 
ticularly so when it is realized that they 


include only the Federal seizures, and not | 
the substantial numbers made in addi-— 


tion by some of the States; but the num- : 


bers are not as disquieting as the capacity 
involved. 


Let no one imagine that the things 
seized were all trifling moonshiners’ tea- 
kettle makeshifts. It was not mere stills 
that were seized, but active distilleries. 
Many were large plants of the most 
modern description with stills tall enough 


to extend through three or four stories 
A careful . 
computation of the annual capacity of | 


of well-equipped buildings. 
those seized in the first quarter of 1934 
has been.made on the same basis as was 
used in computing the legal capacity; and 


it shows the almost incredible figure of | 
| 67,905,770. 
for the years before prohibition. In those | 


The increase since the last quarter of 
1933 indicates that seizures will continue 


NEW SAFETY IN AVIATION: 
A VICTORY OVER FOG PERIL 


4. New day of safety in aviation is dawn- 
ing. The Army Air Corps announces its 
belief that a system of blind flying it 
has developed is adequate to overcome 
all hazards to flying caused by lack of 
visibility attendant upon fog and storm. 

“Progress made by the Army Air Corps 
in instrument flying and landing is such,” 
‘Says the Corps, “that classes of Army 
pilots may now go forth and teach others 
to fly and land without sight of earth, sky 
or horizon.” 


ing, according to the Air Corps, are rigid 
but the system is neither complicated nor 
difficult for the trained pilot. 
Necessary Equipment 

Ground equipment consists of two radio 
ground transmitters ‘guiding stations), a 
marker beacon, by which e light is flashed 
on the pilot's instrument board when his 
airplane crosses the boundary of the land- 
ing field. and a portable radio mast. 

The system works out in this manner: 

A pilot approaching a strange airdrome 
under conditions of fog or storm when 
still at a distance gets in touch with the 
airdrome radio station to learn the land- 
ing conditions and the location of the two 


MOUND BUILDERS’ HOMES: 


radio marker stations outside the field 
His radio compass enables him to use the 
radio stations to ascertain his position. 

By the aid of the guiding radio sta 
he is enabled to use the instruments in 
his cockpit correctly and can easily make 
a landing. 

Two New Developments 
Two other developments of importance 


to aviation were announced during the past | 
week. A device which visually interprets 
ithe signals of aeronautical radio range 
Qualification tests for this type of fly-' 


beacons which are received through head- 
phones and are relied upon by airmen 
for directional guidance under conditions 
of poor visibility has been developed by 
W. E. Jackson and L. M. Harding, radio 
engineers of the Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department of Commerce. It has 
proved successful in preliminary trials and 
will be given further thorough tests. 

The other development was the an- 
nouncement by the Department of plans 
for a maintenance control system which 
will place the operation of the Federal 
airways on a business basis and will give 
the Department a reliable check on the 
cost of Federal airway maintenance opera- 
tions and the nswsceenadl of all equipment. 


NEW LIGHT ON AN OLD RACE 


New light on the Hopewell Mound Build- 
ers, the mysterious long-headed people 
who covered the Mid-West with their great 
mortuary earthworks and disappeared be- 
fore the discovery of America, has been 
obtained by excavations, under the aus- 
pices of the Smithsonian Institution, of a 
mound site of an obviously closely related 
people in Louisiana. 

The latest development reported by 
James A. Ford, from Marksville. La., is the 
discovery of a house site, the postholes 
of which are so clearly marked that the 
ground plan can be reconstructed. It is 
the first evidence of a Hopewell Mound 
Builder habitation yet discovered. Hitherto 
there has been no information as to their 
dwelling places. 

This appears to have been a one-room, 
rectangular structure, about 15x7 feet, 
partly subterranean, with a clearly marked 
pit dug in the center. It is interesting to 
note, in this connection, that this sort of 
“house” was very similar to that of the 
prehistoric BasketeMakers of the South- 
west, also a long-headed people, who had 
disappeared before the arrival of the whi'e 
man. A progression has been traced re- 
cently between the Basket Maker type of 
heuse and the later Pueblo ceremonial 
dwellings. 


But this comparison cannot be con- 
sidered as significant, at present, in de- 
noting relationship or contact between the 
Basket Makers and the Mound Builders. 
A roughly similar style of habitation was 
rather widely diffused. 

Mr. Ford also reports finding a variety ot 

clay effigy and other articles which serve 
to draw still closer the relationship be- 
tween the Louisiana people and the Mound 
Builders of the Ohio Valley. 
- The so-called “Hopewell Cultuge” In- 
dians were responsible for the great Mid- 
West burial mounds. Many other Indians, 
even within historic times, were “mound 
builders” in a limited sense of the term. 
They built mounds for defense, as sites of 
temples, as deposits for debris, etc. ° 

The Hopewell Indians erected mounds 
purely as burial places, and the same is 


true of the people who occupied the Louisi- | | 


ana sites. There was a slight difference. 


however, in the method of disposal of the | 
dead. The Ohio Mound Builders laid the | 


ome 


‘perience of 1932 and 1933, they would con- | 
tinue at a vastly greater rate if the en-. 


forcement forces were adequate. If they 

merely hold, however, at the present avér- | 
age, they will amount for the year, 1934, | 

to a total of 7,952 illicit plants with a 

combined iv .ual capacity of 271,623,080 

gallons, or 1,343,046 more than that of all 

‘the legitimate plants before the increase 

recently permitted by the FACA, and 
‘only about 12 per cent less than the legiti- | 
‘mate total will be after that increase takes 

effect. This capacity. if operated, as dis- 

tilleries used to be, on an eight-hour-a- 

day basis, would turn out 108,649,232 gal- 

lons of liquor each year. 

This, remember, is the capacity of the 
seized distilleries alone, or rather of those 
which will presumably be seized during 
1934. Those unseized continue in opera- 
tion, pouring out beotleg liquor. The long- 
continued high rate of seizures shows, and 
nobody has ever denied, that only a frac- 
tion of the »perating noonshine vlants are 
ever seized. There seems to be no escape 
from the conclusion that the unseized 
capacity must exceed the seized capacity, 
which itself exceeds the legal capacity to 
alu. undefined extent. 


Illegal Output Larger 
Than That of Legal Plants 


Even if we should leave out of account 
the unseized stills and should arbitrarily | 
assume that the seizures for 1934 would 


‘clean up the country, leaving no illegal. 


production, it would still be apparent that 
while those seizures were going on, the 


would eliminate the illicit plants would be | 
| ridiculous. 


ine unseized stills are now, and will re- 
main, able to produce at least as much 
liquor as, and probably a vood deal more 
than, those which wil’ be put out of ac- 
tion this year. 

That vast illegal capacity is not there 
for. the bootleggers’ health or pleasure. 
‘It unqu?stionably is bei:.g used. The per- 
sistence, year after year, of the immense 
numbers of seizures, shows that _ illicit 
‘distilleries. are replaced as fast as they | 
are seized. This could never happen un- 


mands of the bootleggers’ business. If 
any great proportion of them were be- 
has been imagined even by the pessimists, 
that the existing demand, if only it could 
be confined to legal manufacture, is great , 
enough to absorb at least all that the. 
legal industry can supply, that the Gov- 


‘and that a calossal criminal industry, 
necessarily highly organized, still exists, | 
, ing used much below their practical ca- | 
Joseph pacity, the replacements would grow fewer | 
‘and fewer, «nd the seizures would 

“The drinking habits of the people crease. 
have increased more than has It seems probable, therefore, that the 
been imagined even by the bootleggers are now turning out from 
_Deasimiste—.” | their stills alone, not counting smugglings 
alcohol-divertings, a quantity 
| spirits which cannot be much less, and | 
may be more than we drank before pro- | 
hibition. This quantity is being consumed | 


.atien had been eins and demand- 
ing, in addition to the whole legal sup- 
p.-y, the product of a capacity greater | 
than that of the legitimate industry. But! goods, which, ever since repeal, have run 
any assumption that the 1934 seizures | not far below pre-prohibition figures. 

All this means that the drinking habits 
It is hardly open to doubt that | of the people have increased more than 


less they were needed to meet the de-' 


ernment is losing more taxes than it gets, | 


of 


in addition to the entire sales of legal 


‘and still exerts its debauching tendencies 
on every governmental agency. 

If any progress is ever to be made in 
either control or temperance, if ever the 


expected revenue is to be realized, this 
criminal industry must be destroyed. The 
Federal enforcement agencies are not to 
be blamed. They have done wonders with 


the very limited means at their disposal. | 


They have been operating with appropria- | 


tions set at or below prohivition stand- | 
ards. The means at their disposal, now 
decreased, were originally granted in a 
half-hearted effort to enforce an unen- 
forcible law which masses of the populu- 
tion did not want to have enforced. 


Need to Enforce 


| Revenue Laws 


The present task of the authorities is, 
‘however, no longer impossibie. Revenue 
laws can be enforced. With adequate 
‘support from Congress, the public, the 
prosecutors and the courts, tne job can be 
done. Every dollar spent in rooting out 
the criminal producers will be recovered 
many times over in taxes. We must stop 
‘burying our necks in the sand and see to. 
it that enforcement is brought about. 

The means to this end should include 
the following obvious steps. First, there 
/ Should be greatly increased appropriations 
for enforcement. 

Second, a campaign should be started 
and maintained by every organization in- 
terested in temperance, including all hon- 
est Drys and Repealists, to arouse pub- 


BOOT LEGGER 


Lower Prices as Aid 
To Enforce Law, 


Collect Tax 


police and prosecuting authority, local 
and State as well as Federal, to press for 
efficient and drastic action. 

Third, there should be immediate adop- 
tion of every reasonable means of cheape- 
ening and improving the legal product, 


and to induce all decent citizens to with- 
draw support from the bootlegger. 


Fourth, there should be such reduction 


in taxes and import duties as will enable 
the legal producers and importers to com- 


pete, 

Fifth, there should be relaxation of 
such forms of sales-control as make it 
harder for the buyer to get legal bev- 
erages than illegal goods. 

These measures would eventually de- 
stroy the illicit industry, not in any short 
period, but within the time which it will 
take the iegal distillers to enable their 
plants to furnish enough respectably aged 
liquors, We could then begin the process, 
which has been so successful elsewhere, 
of discouraging hard-liquor consumption 
by increased taxes and restrictions, and 
by relaxing control of beer and wine. Till 
then, high taxation will merely reduce 
_revenue, and close restriction of legal 
sales will serve only to stimulate viola- 


_lic opinion and compel the aid of every | tion of law. 


that 


an even greater, more impressive record that Chevrolet 


is making for 1934! 


running higher than that of any other automobile 


after state, comes the same report on registrations: 


| | Chevrolet is leading all other cars! 
ab this rate, and obviously from the ex- | 


that others in the 


- 


bodics on the “floor” and piled the earth. | 


supported by timbers, upon them. Th. 


Louisiana people first erected an earth | 


platform about four feet high and then 


dug a grave in it, which was filled up. This} 


may be an earlier development of the 


‘mound building practice. 


It was a great record of leadership 


sands of cars ahead of last year. Production is 


company in the world. And every day, from state 


The big reason for such preference is plainly shown 
at the right. Chevrolet has so many vital features 


Knee-Action wheels that are fully enclosed for com- 
plete safety and absolute dependability. 
cylinder valve-in-head engine with an exclusive 
**Blue-Flame” head. 
the best in the low-price field. Large, spacious 
bodies by Fisher, with Fisher No Draft Ventilation. 
And real “‘shock-proof” steering that brings new 
ease and comfort to driving. No other low-priced 
automobile has a single one of these five leading 
1934 features. That’s why no other can be backed 
by such a confident statement as this: 


rive 


be satistied with any 
other low-priced car 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Compare Chevrolet’s low delivered prices and easy G. M. A. C. terms 
A General Motors Value 


SEE IT AT YOUR NEAREST CHEVROLET DEALER 


WITH CHEVROLET SIX 


Chevrolet made in 1933! It’s 


Already, sales are tens of thou- 


low-price field have left out: 
A six- 


Big, “cable-controlled” brakes, 


80 HORSEPOWER—80 MILES 


BODIES BY FISHER 


and youll never 


KNEE-ACTION WHEELS . 


valve-in-head six of matchless economy 


the biggest and finest among low-priced cars 


— 


SHOCK-PROOF 


FULLY ENCLOSED 
ND WEATHERPROOF 


CABLE- CONTROLLED BRAKES 


smooth and safe in any weather 


not found on any other low-priced car |” 


STEERING 


TODAY'S 7 
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‘Regimenting’ the Nation? 
What It Is All About. . . 


Heard Everywhere, Seen in Print, This 
Term Refers to Plans for Collective 


Dealing With Public Problems 


OME of the recovery policies of the 
Administration have been iabelled 
“regimentation” by certain critics. On 
the other hand, this designation has 
been declared to be highly inaccurate 
_by officials of the “new deal.” © 
' “There is to be no regimentation,” 
said President Roosevelt on April 24. 
“We are not going to take people by 
force from one community and put 
them into another.” 

This was not the first time that the 
term “regimentation” has had a prom- 
inent place in print. In the latter part 
of March when the Bankhead bill (now 
law) for controlling the cotton crop was 
under discussion in Congress, oppon- 
ents such as Senator Bailey ‘Dem.), of 
North Carolina, and Senator Dickinson 
(Rep.). of Iowa, saw in the measure, 
regimentation of the cotton growers. 
On the other hand, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace and Undersecretary 
Rexford Tugwell, have more recently 
denied that policies under the “new 
deal” establish any more regimentation, 
if such it can be called. than is in- 
herent in any democratic government. 


Means to Systematize 


What therefore is meant by the term 
“regimentation?” 

It comes from the Latin term “regi- 
mentum” -meaning government, and 
the French “regere,” meaning to guide 
or rule. Broadly interpreted, it means 
to systematize by classes, districts, or 
the like. 

There seems to be some difference in 
interpretation of the term by those who 
charge economic regimentation to the 
present American system, and _ those 
who deny that the present system has 
that characteristic. These differences 
seem to be only a matter of degree to 
which each group sees the character- 
istic present in today’s system. 


= 


Information 
Service for 
Citizens 


| the President’s cabinet created. 
in the Constitution? 

A—No. The President's cabinet is 
not provided for in the Constitution, 
Aor is it created by statute. It is 
a weekly meeting of the heads of the 
ten executive departments for report 
and conference with the President. The 
members meet in the President's office 
and are seated about a central table 
in order in which their respective de- 
partments were created by law. 

+ + 

Q.—What are the duties of the In- 
land Waterways Corporation? 

A.—This corporation supervises the 
maintenance of barge lines operated 
by the Government on several impor- 
tant water routes; investigates types 
of floating and terminal equipment 
Suitable for various waterways, as well 
as tariff and interchange arrange- 
ments between rail and water carriers 
and other matters tending to promote 
and encourage waterway traffic; and in 
general functions as the official gov- 
ernmental inland waterways bureau. 

+ + 


Q.—When was Charles Evans Hughes 
appointed Chief Justice of the United 
States? 

A.—He was appointed by President 


Hoover, Feb. 13, 1930, confirmed by the 


Senate Feb. 13, 1930, and took his seat 
Feb. 24, 1930. 
+ + 


Q.—Whea was the corner stone of the 
United States Capitol building laid? 
Was any special ceremony used? 

A.—The corner stone of the Capitol 
was laid Sept. 18, 1793, with Masonic 
ceremonies. 

Q.—Is the purchasing power of the 
Nation rising? 

A.—Yes, according to the indexes of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Q.—Who appoints the chairmen ot 
Congressional committees? 

A.—They are elected by the House 
and theoretically the Committee on 
Ways and Means makes the selections 
of chairmen. In actual practice, how- 
ever, the Member of the majority 
party who has served longest on any 
committee is usually selected as chair- 
man. 

+ + 

Q.—About how many pieces of mail 
are sent free of postage during a year? 

A.—In 1933, 739,747,144 pieces of mail 
weighing 105,985,281 pounds were mailed 
free of postage under the penalty 
privilege by the departments and es- 
tablishments of the Government, other 
than the Post Office Department, by 
Members of Congress and others under 
the franking privilege, by publishers of 
newspapers and periodicals of the sec- 
ond class free in the country of pub- 
lication, and by those mailing free mate 
ter for the blind. It is estimated that 
$15,967,772 would have been derived 
therefrom if such matter had been 
carried at the usual postage rate. 


Q.—Where is the original Declaration 
of Independence? 

_ A.—It is in the Library of Congress 
at Washington, D. C. on display with 
the original Constitution of the United 
States in an especially built case. 

Q.—What is the present strength of 
the Army? 

A.—The average daily strength on 
June 30, 1933, was 131.925, as compared 
With 135,425 during 1931 and 137,299 
during 1930. 

+ + 

Q@.—How many members of the House 
of Representatives arg lawyers? 

A.—Of the 432 then: Ses of the House 
of Representatives, 251 are lawyers. 

+ + 


Q.—What part of the money col- 
lected from the sale of the dollar 
“duck” stamp will be used for the ac- 
quisition of bird sanctuaries? 

A.—The “duck” stamp Act provides 
that not less than 90 per cent of the 
fund raised by the sale of the stamps 
will be available for the acquisition, 
operation, and maintenance of inviola- 
ble migratory-bird sanctuaries. The 
other 10 per cent will be used for ad- 
ministrative expenses dnd for the print- 
ing and distribution of the stamps. 


Regimentation is the opposite of al- 


lowing the individual to do exactly as 


he pleases. In a very simple form of 
society where the needs and desires of 
an individual do not come in conflict 
with those of other individuals there 
is no need for curbing his needs or de- 
sires. But when other persons come 
into the same vicinity and also have 
needs and desires which must be met 
rules are necessary in order to prevent 
the acts of one individual from inter- 
fering with the rights of another. Thus, 
a certain amount of individual liberty 
of action is surrendered to a mutual 
government in exchange for protection 
from the unwarranted acts of other 
individuals. 

Some indication of the extent to 
which regimentation has taken place in 
American life today is indicated by the 
automobile license. A person is not per- 
mitted to drive a motor vehicle under 
penalty of fine or imprisonment unless 
he has obtained a license from his state 
government. A State law requires that 
he do this thing. The workers in a 
factory are regimented when they 
punch a time-clock in going on and 
leaving their jobs. The rules of the 
factory make it necessary for them to 
do so. 

In All Governments 


Secretary Wallace sees regimentation 
arising the minute there is any form of 
government. He says: 


“Whenever you have rules, you au- 


tomatically impose a certain amount 
of regimentation. In a democracy, of 


course, this regimentation is really self- 


imposed—when the democratic proc- 
esses, that. is, are genuinely at work.” 

There may be regimentation in the 
dictatorship of the  proletariat—the 
workers make rules under which every- 
one must live and produce if he ex- 
pects to remain outside of prison in a 
communistic state. There may be regi- 
mentation under a king or dictator 
when the latter lays down the decrees 
under which all his subjects must abide. 


There may be regimentation in a de- © 


mocracy where the majority makes rules 
which the minority must observe. 
« Sinister Meaning Also 

The term “regimentation” has ac- 
quired a meaning of opprobrium in 
this country. It usually conjures up 
visions of Communism, or life under a 
dictatorshiv. But, since all government 
means regimentatien, fear of the term 
has come about through an interpre- 
tation which implies extension of gov- 
ernment into all activities of man, no 
matter how deta iled. It is seen as a 
complete curbing by the government of 
all the activities of the individual. In 
this sense, the interpretation of those 
who are attacking regimentation in this 
country, and those who are defending it 
are separated by the degrees to which. 
it is seen as government curbing the 
individual. 

Senator Dickinson, in speaking 
against the Bankhead cotton control 
bill, interpreted regimentation in its 
sinister sense. He said: 

* * * I believe we have come to the 
crucial hour of decision in the Congress 
and in the country. It is going to be a 
free republic or it is going to be a regi- 
mented socialistic communism!” 


Editor's Note—Letters are se- 
lected on the basis of marimum 
interest to readers. Excerpts only 
can be published because of lim- 
ited space. Communications not 
intended for publication should be 
so marked. 


The Business Man’s Side 
Sir: 

We see headlines about the victories 
of labor leaders, the downtrodden 
laboring man, the fleecing of the poor 
buying public by the conscienceless 
manufacturer, the heartless raising of 
prices, etc., etc., etc., and little, if any- 
thing, about the terrific struggle going 
on all over the country by big and 
little units of business to keep going 
and escape bankruptcy, about the tre- 
mendous sacrifices incurred before NRA 
and since, to spread work and pay a 
living wage (with some slackers, of 
course, which no law can prevent.) 

All this talk about keeping prices 
down would be absurd if it were not 
so tragic, not alone for the manufac- 
turer but for all, because where will the 
employe land if the employer is ruined 
—in Socialism or Bolshevism perhaps, 
where we can all stew in equal misery 
under the rule of a Dictator who, with 
his satellites, will be the only winner. 

Our own company, now after a year 
of NRA, is suffering under the lowest 
scale of prices for electric motors we 
ever experienced. We hear talk of high 
steel prices but does anyone expect to 
hear of large steel profits; steel prices 
are not high—auto prices are too low 
for any except the mommoth makers— 
nearly all prices are too low except for 
the few who specialize and serve a big 
market. 

Do we wish to cripple all the multi- 
tude of small employers so as to pre- 
vent the few big ones from making any 
profit? There are but few really rich 
men now and surely the income and 
inheritance tax laws can be depended 
upon to strip them. Competition and 
the fear of it can be'relied upon to 
keep prices down where they will be 
profitable only to the most efficient 
manufacturer. 

is constant talk about high prices, 
without naming incidents or examples 
and without any proof, gives the aver- 
age employe an idea that there is rea- 
son for the many demands for higher 
wages and so promotes unrest and leads 
to unwarranted strikes. 

From my own experience and that of 
others in other lines, I think that NRA 
needs experts and committees and rules 
to prevent selling below rather than too 
much above cost and to realize that 
cost includes all the connected items of 
expense in addition to material and 
labor. 

A majority of workers have a direct 
interest in the realizing by industry of 
something above cost, through owner- 
ship of life insurance policies, savings 
accounts or shares of stock. 

| F. W. JESSOP, 
President, The Ohio Electric Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Press and the Air Mail 
Controversy 
Sir: 
The behavior of the press in the late 
air mail controversy was highly illu- 
minating as a revelation of their po- 


YEAS AND Nays” 


Letters of Comment by Readers of the United States News 
Upon Various Topics of the Day » 


sition in the promotion of integrity in 
government officiels and those who 
have dealings with these officials. 

To the general run of thoughtful citi- 
zens, interested in the honor and ability 
of our government Officials, it is re- 
freshing tha‘ after 12 years we have 
at the head of our Government a man 
who stands tor common honesty in pub- 
lic dealings. Let him lean backwards 
a bit, it is better so, than the blind- 
ness of some of his predecessors to 
questionable practices. The boys who 
lost their lives were not sacrificed to 
a blunder of our present President, but 
to the greed and selfishness of met who 
had the tragic disregard for the public 
welfare to sell to the army planes that 
were obviously out of date and appar- 
ently unfit to fly. 

Planes that fall apart in the air on 
trial flights over their home _ ports 
would not make much of a showing in 
war. Sunshine pilots would not be of 
much value in warfare, unless the 
enem were considerate enough to wait 
till wind and sun were right before 
venturing forth to battle. What the 
public wants to know is why the Army 
planes and pilots were unfitted to fly 
anywhere except over their home air- 
ports—and some of them fell to their 
death there! 

Be assured of one thing, “the peo- 
ple” are very much for President 
Roosevelt and, if he keeps on at any- 
where near his present pace, will con- 
tinue so. Another thing the editors 
should get through their heads—Lind- 
bergh may be a good pilot, which he 
certainly. is, but that does not make 
him an authority on business or gov- 
ernment policy. The stage play in his 
so-called “quarrel with the President” 
was too Obvious to all except the stupid 
or those with special motives to. be 
served. 

JOSEPH R. DAY, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
Alamo, N. Dak. 


Dangers of the Spoils System 
Sir: 


After reading your editorial entitled 
“The Joker in The New Deal,” I’ve de- 
cided to write these lines to show you 
the appreciation I have for this excel- 
lent statement. I am not a Democrat 
or Republican; my views are so much 
like Mr. Norris’ of Nebraska. I have 
always had a great esteem for Mr. 
Norris, because he is a man of consist- 
ency and not an opportunist politician. 

The New Deal is not what we have 
expected. I hope that the people will 
not forget these Democratic Senators 
and Representatives at elections and 
give them what is coming to any poli- 
tician who is feathering his own nest 
at. the expense of public trust. But, 
the public forgets too soon; they do not 
concern themselves with such prob- 
lems. And naturally it is- up to the 
honest and public-minded editors of 
newspapers to keep these issues and 
records before the public at the most 
appropriate times, such as‘ elections. 

The editorials such as “The Joker 
In The New Deal” should be appre- 
ciated because these incidents are the 
very ones that are bankrupting every 
nation on earth. The graft and fa- 
voritism are the greatest corruption of 
goernment and should be curtailed at 
least if not possible to eliminate it en- 


tirely. However, favoritism is found 
everywhere, not only in government but 
in corporations as well. 

The good positions are distributed by 
executives to relatives and friends. 
From experience I have seen this occur 
over and over. The positions are dis- 
tributed by the recommendations to 
relatives without examining their com- 
petence or merits. 

The United States News is one of 
the best papers I have ever seen. 

JOE SEBESTIB, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Governmental Experiments 
Criticized 
Sir: 

I am ir much the same condition as 
business in genera] is at this time. I 
am renewing my subscription to the 
United States News in spite of the un- 
certainty as to just what speculation 
or experiment the Government will 
start next to keep us all guessing. 


I sincerely hope that during the pe- 
riod of this subscription the AAA does 
not decide to transfer David Lawrence 
to Missouri to teach the pigs birth 
control and some _ southern’ cotton 
farmer to Washington to manage the 
“News.” 

It occurs to me that one of the best 
evidences of our greatness as a coun- 
try is the severe tests we are able to 
withstand and weather the storm. 

I hope that when we come out of 
the present dose of chloroform we will 
find that the operation was successful 


' and the patient will recover. 


W. H. 
Stafford Springs, Conn. 


kek 
_ Wise to the Brain Trust 


Sir: 

We cannot help admiring the cour- 
age of Dr. Wirt in testifying before 
that House Committee in Washington, 
D. C., but we of this Middle West did 
not really need his testimony to know 
what is going on up at Washington in 
connection with the “brain trust” and 
the Administration. 


The actions of Secretary Wallace, 
Tugwell, Richberg, Johnson, in fact all 


of the “brain trust,” speak louder than - 


any words Professor Wirt may have 
spoken, * * *, 

When one comes to analyze the 
schemes and ambitions of the “brain 
trust” they, after all, do not seem so 
brainy. They appear to be _ plain 
dumb. Under the guise of emergency 
the present Administration, at the in- 
stigation and with the cooperaion of 
the “brain trust,” has instituted and 
set in operation the most gigantic 
chiseling organization outside of 
Europe. They will, if allowed, chisel 
away the rights of the people to a free 
press, free radio, free telephone, free 
telegraph and free speech. * * * 

They have chiseled from the labor- 
ing man his self respect and his desire 
to be self-supporting. They have chis- 
eled away his ambition and _ inde- 
pendent spirit and left him a pauper 
desiring no job but ever with his hand 
2xtended for the dole. 

They have chiseled the farmer out 
of his freedom to sow and reap that 
which the laws of nature aided by his 
industry have accomplished. They have 


‘Cotton Control’—A New 
Government Device . . . 


What ‘Bale Tags’ and ‘Quotas’ Mean— 
Also ‘Gining Taxes’, ‘Exemption Certifi- 
cates’ and Other Terms 


A NEW set of terms, with meanings 

all their own, soon will be circulat- 
ing through the South where there will 
oe tried an experiment in forced con- 
trol of cotton marketing. 

There are going to be “bale tags,” 
“cotton allotments,” and “ginning 
taxes.” “tax exemption certificates,” 
and “quotas.” Much will be heard of 
the “cotton carry-over” and the prob- 
able “surplus.” 

All of these terms come into use as 
the Federal Government sets about 
keeping track of every pound of a bil- 
lion dollar crop. 

These tags are to be precious to the 
southern farmer. They assure him of 
a quota of cotton that can be sold free 
from the ginning tax. 

There are to be about 22,000,000 of 
these tags. The first 12,000,000 of them 
must be put to use quickly to identify 
that many bales of cotton estimated to 
remain from past crops. 


Hard to Locate 


But that cotton is scattered far and 
wide, some in. warehouses, some on 
farms, some on trains, some in ships. 
It may require cotton detectives to lo- 
cate them in some instances, but every 
bale must have a tag attached before 
the new cotton crop comes in or it wil 
be subject to tax. 

The remaining 10,000,000 tags are to 
be used to identify that number of bales 
of the new cotton crop just now being 
planted. Only 10,000,000 bales can be 
sold free from the ginning tax. The 
tag on a bale of cotton is its ticket to 
enter commerce without paying «. high 
tax. 

If the tags are abused or counter- 
feited or destroyed they can bring a 
heavy fine and jail penalty for the 
person responsible. 

About Allotments 

But first, before the new cotton even 
is grown or sent to the gin for removal 
of seeds and other portions of the 
plant other than the cotton lint, there 
are allotments. 

These cotton allotments are made by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. He starts 


chiseled him into a state of depressing 
and discouraging uncertainty and final- 
ly with the signing of all these codes 
they have chiseled him into a. poke 
and are ready to “crack down” on him 
and tighten up the strings. 

The farmer is beginning to wake up 
to the fact that like Esau of old he 
has sold his Constitutional birthright 
of freedom for a mess of pottage and 
that the few dollars dropped into his 
outstretched hand is only a means of 
propaganda and a bid for political 
support. 

We are thankful to the press that 
in their valiant and successful code 
fight for freedom of the press the pub- 
lic has equal rights with Donald Rich- 
berg and the entire “brain trust” to 
express our minds as we choose. And 
we choose to say that this whole 
scheme to regiment all industry and 
rob the people of constitutional liber- 
ties is an abomination and an out- 
rage which voters at coming elections 
should stamp out as they would a 
poisonous snake. 

MRS. MINERVA GOODRICH. 

Nelson, Nebraska. 


+ WHO's WHO IN 


THE GOVERNMENT + 


General Counsel to 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Administrator, NRA 


HERMAN OLIPHANT 


| Deputy Assistant 


Division Chief 
Department of State 


General Counsel 
Alcohol Control Board 
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Closely affiliated with Mr. Morgenthau he fole 
lowed his chief through various Federal 
posts to his present position 


WHEN Henry Morgenthau Jr. was Chairman 
of the Federal Farm Board he appointed 
Herman O/phant, a fellow New Yorker, as 


general counsel of the Board. When the Farm _ 


Board and other agricultural agencies were 
merged into the Farm Credit Administration, 
Mr. Morgenthau as its Governor made Mr. Oli- 
phant its general counsel. Now, in continued 
close affiliation, Mr. Oliphant is General Coun- 
sel to the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mor- 
genthau. 

Mr. Oliphant is an authority on American 
law. For six years he was professor of law 
at the University of Chicago and for’seven years 
thereafter professor of law at Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. He was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Institute of Law at Johns Hop- 
kins University at Baltimore, where he was pro- 
fessor of law from 1928 to 1933. His duties are 
personally to advise the Secretary in all legal 
matters. 

Mr. Oliphant was born at Forest, Ind., Aug. 
31, 1884. Educated at Marion College, Indi- 
ana, he holds degrees also from the Universities 
of Indiana and of Chicago. He was law pro- 
fessor at the University of Chicago and Colum- 
bia and a visiting professor at Leland Stanford 
and lecturer at the University of Texas, He 
was director of a survey of litigation of the 
Institute of Law in New York and an associate 
director of research of the New York Commis- 
sion on Administration of Justice. 

During the World War he was,assistan: di- 
rector of the War Trade Board and served also 
in the Emergency Fleet Corporation. He is a 


former president of the Association of American 
Law Schools. 


DR. LEVERETT S. LYON 


Economist of note, who will advise on policies 
governing trade practices and price 
stabilization 


GOCIAL science has been a lifetime study for 

Dr. Leverett Samuel Lyon of Chicago and 
Washington, D. C. He began delving into eco- 
nomics about the time he won his high school 
diploma at Joliet, Ill, 30 years ago. Today he 
is executive vice president of the Brookings In- 
stitution in the national capital and is one of the 
advisory staff of the National Recovery , Ad- 
ministration. 

Dr. Lyon as a deputy assistant administrator 
of the NRA handles policies governing trade 
practice problems and other policy questions 
arising in that service, such as price stabiliza- 
tion, costs and protection of consumers, He 
comes into that responsibility with the prestige 
of an economist known far and wide for his 
work in many paths in the whole field of eco- 
Beloit College and he holds degrees from the 
nomics. 

Born at Sollitt, Ill, in 1885, he studied at 
University of Chicago and the Chicago-Kent 
College of Law. At the University of Chicago 
he taught economics. Then he joined the faculty 
of Washington University in 1923. He was 
dean of its School of Commerce and Finance 
and served as professor of economics and head 
of the department. 

For four years Dr. Lyon was professor of 
economics in the Robert Brookings Graduate 
School in Economics and Government, and 
then, in 193i, became director of the educational 
activities of the Brookings Institution. 

During the World War he was an editorial 
assistant in the Food Administration. Once he 
was an American delegate to the International 
Congress on Commercial Education held at 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands. 


EDWARD L. REED 
Career diplomat with experience in many for- 
eign posts has charge of matters 
concerning Mexico 


A MARINE officer in the World War but now 
a career diplomat, Edward L. Reed of Phil- 
adelphia has taken charge of the Division of 
Mexican Affairs in the Department of State. 
Tying in with the pending proposal for re- 
ciprocal tariff powers to the President for trade 
bargaining purposes, passed by the House and 
not yet acted on by the Senate, there is a pos- 
sible commercial treaty with Mexico. Claims of 
American citizens against Mexico and Mexican 
claims against the United States, on which a 
commission some time ago came to an impasse, 
are still unsettled. There are other matters that 
may come up in addition to the usual routine 
of Mexican correspondence on which the di- 
vision passes. 

Mr. Reed is still in his thirties, notwithstand- 
ing his varied experience abroad. He was born 
in Philadelphia, May 20, 1895. He has an arts 
degree from Williams College and he did grad- 
uate work at the University of Pennsylvania. 
When the United States entered the war he 
went abroad as a second lieutenant of marines, 
serving throughout the war. After the war he 
became a member of a firm of importers and 
exporters, 

The diplomatic service of Mr. Reed goes back 
to 1920, when he began under the rather com- 
prenhensive title of “secretary of embassy or 
legation,” which is the way of the Department 
of State in starting off its foreign service corps. 
He was assigned first to Buenos Aires and then 
to Panama. For a year he was in Washington 
on a commission dealing with matters of joint 
concern between the United States and. Pan- 
ama. Since then he has been at Madrid, Berlin, 
Brussels, Havana and other posts. 


FREDERIC P. LEE 


Maryland lawyer who solves the legal problems 
that arise in administration of brewing 
and distilling codes 


A ANDY-HAIRED Maryland lawyer, Fred- 
. eric P. Lee, spent a dozen years at the 
Capitol at Washington helping Senators and 
Representatives in drafting major legislation. 
Then he left the legislative halls for private 
practice, declined a public office, and now has 
been lured back to the Government only tem- 
porarily, 

President Roosevelt has appointed him gen- 
eral counsel and member of the board of the 
Federal Alcohol Control Administration. Mr. 
Lee succeeds Edward G. Lowry. He watches 
from the legal side the operations of FACA in 
administering the various codes relating to al- 
coholic beverages of all kinds. This jurisdic- 
tion extends over distillers, brewers, wholesalers, 
rectifiers and importers of alcoholic beverages. 
Mr. Lee is familiar with the FACA functions, 


_ duties and activities through his wide knowledge 


of codes and legislation in whose drafting he 
has taken part. 

Mr. Lee came to Washington in 1919. Speaker 
Champ Clark appointed him assistant legislative 
draftsman of the House. Then he went to the 
Senate as legislative counsel of that body. For 
10 years he was closely associated with agri- 
cultural problems, counselling in the prepara- 
tion of the McNary-Haugen farm relief bill and 
other measures, reports and legal arguments 
during a notable agrarian period of Congress. 

Commandeered by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace, Mr. Lee helped prepare and handle 
in Congress the present Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. Secretary Wallace offered him, but 
Mr. Lee declined, a legal office in the Depart- 
ment. He served for a while with George Peek 
as a personal attorney. 


out with 10,000,000 bales. Those 10,« 
000,000 bales are apportioned first 
among the States that grow cotton on 
the basis of their past production. 
Then they are divided up among the 
counties of each State and finally 
among the farmers of each county. 

The number of bales assigned to each 
farmer is his allotment. 

When the farmer gets this allot- 
ment he then is entitled to a tax ex- 
emption certificate. This certificate is 
his contract guaranteeing to him the 
number of bales of cotton which he 
has a legal right to sell from the 1934 
crop, free from tax. 

Should boll weavil or bad weather or 
even laziness result in a smaller crop 
for a farmer than his allotment per- 
mitted, he then could sell the unused 
portion of the allotment to some 
farmer who might have more than 
enough bales to fill out his portion of 
the crop. 

Worth Real Money 


These certificates, like the bale tags, 
are of real money value and their de- 
struction or abuse is punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. 

When the farmer has grown his cot- 
ton, he takes his certificate and his 
cotton to the gin for cleaning and bal- 
ing. It is at the gin that the check 
is made on the amount of cotton of- 
fered for sale. If a farmer has a cer- 
tificate for six bales of ¢otton and offers 
cotton that makes just six bales, then 
six tags are attached and he has com- 
pleted his round. 

But if a farmer has a certificate en- 
titling him to six bales of cotton free 
of tax and offers cotton that makes 
more than six bales, this extra cotton 
can be ginned, but it cannot go into the 
channels of trade unless a tax is paid 
equal to 75 per cent of the market price 
of cotton. 


From Other Years 


This is the “ginning tax.” It is im- 
posed to restrict the amount of cotton 
ginned to the 10,000,000 bale allotment 
for the country. It is the real crux 
of the new control plan for cotton mare 
keting. It also is the point of uncer- 
tain validity. 

The reason that this whole intricate 
system of control is built up is because 
of the cotton carry-over. This carry- 
over represents cotton grown in past 
years and still unsold. It amounts now, 
according to estimates, to about 12,- 
000,000 bales. This is nearly as much 
as is produced in the United States in 
a normal year. 

Through the new marketing control 
plan, limiting the crop to 10,000,000 
bales, the southern advocates expect 
this carry-over can be reduced sharply 
during the next year. There is no prose 
pect of a cotton shortage. 


What ‘Social 
Engineering’ 
Implies 


y* describing the recent settlement of 

this dispute between the automo- 
bile workers and their employers, one 
of the most serious threats to recovery 
which has been surmounted, President 
Roosevelt used a new term—“social en- 
gineering.” He said: 

“In the settlement there is a frame- 
work for a new structure of industrial 
relations—a new basis of understand- 
ing between employers and employes in 
the automotive industry. I would like 
you to know that in the settlement just 
reached in the automobile industry we 
have chartered a new course in social 
engineering in the United States. * * 

Just what did the President mean by 
“social engineering’? In its widest 
sense the term includes a variety of 
socially desirable improvements—elimi- 
nation of slums, child labor, crime, in- 
adequate educational facilities and 
other evils. The meaning in which it 
is uséd by the President in this in- 
stance is the adjustment of relations 
between workers and employers. 

Various Problems Involved 

What problems are involved in social 
engineering? 

The first problem—the one to which 
workers first address themselves in 
their collective bargaining with em- 
ployers—is the amount of wages they 
shall receive. How much of the profits 
of industry shall go to the worker and 
how much to the employer? 

Another problem of social engineer- 
ing is the length of the day’s work. 
Government edict under the codes of 
the National Recovery Administration 
has established minimum hours of la- 
bor. It has abolished child labor and 
set up fair standards of work for 
women. 

Social engineering also concerns itself 
with the conditions of work, safety de- 
vices in shops and the settlement of 
disputes arising between foremen and 
workers. Most employers are inclined 
to believe that they should have sole 
authority to regulate such matters but 
workers contend they should be con- 
sulted inasmuch as their health and 
general well-being may be affected by 
the conditions under which they work. 

Another question of social engineer- 
ing is the placement of responsibility for 
old-age pensions, unemployment or ace 
cident insurance. 

New Basis of Dealing 

The whole problem of social en- 
gineering apparently involves the ac- 
ceptance of a new basis for dealings be- 
tween employers and employes. The 
true democratic conception of industry 
is an order in which workers and em- 
ployers share equal rights. This con- 
cept does away with the old master and 
servant relationship. 

Labor authorities suggest that social 
engineering will involve a change of the 
attitude with which both worker: and 
employers approach their conferences. 
Employers must be willing to let work- 
ers know the exact conditions of in- 
dustry and the market rather than as 
in the vast, merely offering a wage 
scale without explaining their action. 
Employes on their part must be wiliing 
intelligently to consider the necessities 
of the situation and not insist on too 
high wages or other unreasonable re- 
quests. 
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Attack on Nepotism—Regulation of Public 
Utilities—Developments in Liquor 


Control—T ax 


on Bachelors 


EVENUE RAISING measures continue 
to offer problems to State legislatures. | 
Tax-payers in some States clamor for re- | 
duction; in other States the problem of | 
meeting expenses of government and) 
balancing budgets is to the fore. | 

The New York Legislature is dead-. 
locked over the budget and revenue pro-. 
gram of Governor Lehman who has re-. 
fused to concede an extra grant of six mil-. 
lions for up-State roads in exchange for. 
support in the Senate of his proposal for 
a continuation of the 1 cent a gallon 
emergency tax on gasoline. 

Ohio’s tax problem is bewildering the. 
State legislature. The administration 
program calls for raising $71,000,000 in 
revenues to meet State | 
Three times have proposals for a sales tax | 
been defeated in the lower house; a bill | 
to increase income taxes and other reve- 
nue raising measures are pending. In the | 
Senate is a bill to establish a gross receipts 
tax. 
A retrenchment program has been urged | 
upon Governor White and the legislature | 
by the Ohio Tax Limitation League. The, 
plan submitted would eliminate “unneces- 
sary” functions, reduce expenditures in 
State and local governments, and allocate , 
resulting savings to weak school districts | 
and to reduction of local levies. | 


New Jersey is confronted with the task | 
of relieving school and municipal financial 
difficulties. A 2 per cent sales tax, effec- | 
tive July 1, has been proposed by majority | 
leaders in the State Senate. 


Passage by the State legislature o* Ken- 
tucky ‘f a bill to increase income pa al 
is anticipated as an alternative to a sales 
tax plan, as recommended by the special | 
legislative interim committee ut opposed | 
by Lieutenant Governor A. B. Chandler. 
A luxury tax of 15 cents a gallon on whisky 
and on other commodities has been sug- 
gested. Readjustment of the realty tax 
reduction law, to apply higher taxes to 
some types of property, also is under con- 
sideration. The revenue issue may go 
over to a special session, which Governor 
Laffoon is expected to call. 

The Legislature of New Mexico has as-. 
sembled in special session to consider) 
measures to raise revenues to enable the 
State schools to continue to function. A 
business tax is considered as essential to; 
meet the problem, although the legislators 
are reluctant to adopt a measure that | 


cent to 2 per cent on gross receipts of all | 


in receipts, has offered to compromise 


The Public Service Commission of 
Pennsylvania held hearings last week on 
protests against electric rates in Phila- 
delphia and adjacent counties. 

The Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
ordered by the State Railroad Commis- 
‘sion of California to revise its gas rate 
So as to effect a reduction of $2,100,000 


on a $1,050,000 reduction; the case is in 


the State courts. 


Power and utility rates in Salt Lake 


City and Utah are to be investigated by 


the Federal Power Commission. The State 
Public Utilities Commission is complain- 


| ant against the Utah Power & Light Com- 
| pany, charging unjust and discriminatory 


rates. 

A reduction in electric rates in 29 towns 
n 
State Railroad and Public Utility Commis- 
sion, effective May 1; a saving to consu- 


revision throughout the eastern section of 
the State. 


Bachelor Tax to Boost Birth-rate 
TAX on California bachelors of from 
$5 to $25 a year is proposed by the 

State Director of Finance. This would 

promote matrimony, according to Director 

Vandegrift; matrimony would build up 

the birthrate; the resulting population 

gain would be a méans of eliminating 
commodity surplus. 

This is the circle of benefits promised 
by Director Vandegrift. He is of the 
opinion that bachelors would marry rather 
than pay the tax. He points out that 
the birthrate in California is the lowest 
in a quarter of ‘a century. 


Liquor Traffic Developments 

HE QUART a MONTH law remains on 

the statute books of South Carolina, 
although the State legislature has ad- 
journed without enactment of new laws 
for control of the liquor traffic. The leg- 
islature provided for a referendum, to be 
held Aug. 28, on the liquor issue as a 
guide to revision of the liquor laws at 
the next session. 

Active wet and dry campaigns are un- 
der way in Mississippi for influencing the 
votes at the coming referendum, July 10, 
on the liquor question. Approximately 
300,000 citizens who have paid their poll 


amendment to the State constitution 


Tennessee has been ordered by the| “Boston Beans” 


Sistance, however, 
and no tax sale was held. 
Governor Murray issued an order Jan. zoologists call th 


15 for remission of penalties provided he Bharal is blue-gray in color. with a 
taxes are paid by Sept. 15; the proposed white tummy. exe 


order. 


was not determined, 


tax sales, he asserted, would violate that 


ings. 

The Idaho statute declaring a mortgage 
moratorium has been declared by the Fed- 
eral court in violation of both Federal and 
State constitutions. 


the Governor authority to deny to the 
creditor the right to proceed with collec- 
tion of debts without safeguards against 
waste or loss impairs the obligation of a 
contract. 


| 
Use of the militia in North Dakota 


by order of Governo William Langer to 
enforce his mortgage foreclosure mora- 


lectable dish known as 


A Rare Blue Sheep 


An Oklahoma law provides a tW0- many specimens for the Smithsonian, ob- 
year delay, at the discretion of the State | tained the animals in their native haunt | 
courts, in mortgage foreclosure proceed- in Szechwan Province. 


Federal Judge Cav- req wolf. and a ea 
anah said that the Idaho law, in giving caper teeth. species of musk deer with | 


Not Home Grown mouth Colony. 
ED BEANS which become the de- industry of Massachusetts also has been 
“Boston | revived. 

mers of $40,000 annually is estimated. In| baked beans” when prepared by the tra- | 
Montana, the State Public Service Com- | ditional Boston process, are not locally concepts—is made public by Miss Eleanor 
mission has ordered sas and electric rate grown, but are shipped in from New York. W. Bateman, market investigator, in a re- 
Michigan, Idaho and California. And port to the State Department of Agri- 
| haddock has displaced the cod as the! culture. 


ime-honored Massachusetts preference 
torium, is challenged in a suit to test ra ti ed Massachusetts preference 
right to supersede civil authority without | 
declaring a declaration of martial laW. | to 


Cavalry Sheathes 
For the Smithsonian : 


Neither sheep nor goat, but some of 
both, the rare “blue sheep” that flits from 
crag to crag and back again in the moun- 
tainous regions of western China has 


gained a niche, or rather eight of them, fore Modern Firearms 
in the Smithsonian Institution. Eight of 


these Bharals, or Pseudois Nayaur, as the | The United States Cavairy has sheathed 

em. have. been obtained. | its Swords—perhaps forever. And thus 
fades another brave plume in the ro- 
mantic panoply of war! _ 


But don't be too alarmed. It's still 
“boots and saddles!”, the picket-line, and 
the scattering charge that follows the sur- 
prise aitack or the plunging dash that 
k.ings the coup de grace. _Not only a rifle 
and a wicked automatic, but a light, 
horse-carried machine gun is wartime 
equipment of mounted troops. 

| Changes in modern warfare, however. 
} ,caused the War Department to ban the 
/weapon which has been the symbol of the 
'fighting man since th: Stone Age, and 
which, by the time of the Crusades, had 


Rev. D. C. Graham, who furnishes | 


Also he sent such | 
rare specimens as the giant panda; the. 
serow, or black goat; the goral, or Chinese | 
mountain goat; the tufted deer, the rac-| 
coon dog, the hog badger, the mountain. 


But most valued of all are the blue 
sheep, almost unknown outside Szechwan, 
because of their strange anatomical char- 


_acters. Almost on the dividing line be-| grown from a pointed stick to a massive 
tween sheep and goats, they are a little’ weapon. For when knights were bold, 
more of the latter. they were’ aiso well buttressed in stecl 
— — ‘armor and to penetrate it took a sword 
iN | so heavy that its wielding would be a two- 
sea-food. ‘handed task for the strongest men of to- 
But squash and corn consumed in Bos-! ay, But as the use of firearms increased 
ton are produced on home grounds, a:|the sword shrunk in size and importance 
'they have been since the days of Ply-|and, for a while, the importance of the 
The languishing turkey | cavalry along with it. 

But the cavalry is by no means out- 
moded. And in comparatively recent 
yeers the sword has proved its trustiness. 
Confederate soldiers first made their 
dashing attacks without them but soon 
demanded their issue. Anzac mounted 
troops in Palestine, during the World 


This data—disturbing of long-accepted 


—— 


Fall of the Ancient Sabre now 


| War, after their experience with bayonet, | 
petitioned for swords. 


Its Swords to Stay , 


But a new technique of warfare has 
een developed; one. indeed, that is remi- | 
niscent of the whole American cavalry } 
the equine-transported machine gun. | 
including the additional fire power of, 
the equine-transported machine gun. 
And so the swords have been laid aside. 
As a concession, perhaps to sentiment, or, 
as we choose in these days to call it, 
“morale,” American cavalry officers will 
Still carry the straight, 
which. by the time of the World War al- 
ready had replaced for fighting purposes, 
the gracefully curved and fearsome sabre 
sO long associated with thundering hoofs 
“ing guidons. 


pointed blade | 


Saturday the Danger Day 
Motoring on the Roads 


Friday may still be a day of bad luck 
generally, but Saturday hes become the 
most dengerous to the motorist. Friday 
is the least hazardous dav of all in traffic. 
Until 1931, mos! accidents took place: on 
Sunday. Now Saturdav tops all the other 
days of the week for the heaviest toll on 
life and limb. 

National figures bear out the findings 
of an analysis just completed of the ex- 
perience of Massachusetts for the year 
1933, according to a Governor's Commite 
tee on Street and Highway Safety of 
Boston, 


another Mighty 
Gold Rush 


1934—National Park Year ... In 
Alaska is Mt. McKinley National 
Park, surrounding the highest 
mountain in orth America. 
Between Seward and Fairbanks. 


Witness the new stampede to Alaska—feel the primitive 
excitement, the raw romance of men adventuring forth 
for gold, fur and salmon, Sail up the Inside Passage on 
a luxurious liner, stopping at quaint ports— Ketchikan, 
Wrangel, Petersburg, Taku Glacier, Juneau, Skagway, 
Sitka. Places where totem poles serve as sign posts, where 
strawberries and nasturtiums 
grow to gigantic size in the long 
day of summer ... Enjoy new 
thrills every mile; the relaxation 


fjords in Switzerland. Only $80 


days only* 


Go 
Empire Builder | 


and observation cars 


electi Ove ‘or, Hock nhull has of anocean voyage while traveling diving 
elections. Covernor pro-' Florida is now a dry State. In Novem- 
posed a tax ranging from 1/8th of 1 per bo, the voters will pass on a pro o (si ainda dni) 


and reestablish the county local-option Pacific Northwest, 
Ge Greatest value ever produced by the Pacific Northwest. 


Exemption of homes from taxation by 


hibition measure, Dec. 31, 1918, all coun- 


Speedwagon Pioneer. A real truck 


Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, 


amendment to the State Constitution 'S) ties in Florida, except four, were dry by 1 2 TON CHASSIS Write Mr. Dickinson | (rom tele Aieks, | 
exercise of local option. through and through— built for extra For full information, illustrated litera- Mt. McKinley, California 
ment W Vermont communities will vote at spe- ture or all-expense itineraries, write . 
questions will be involved in the inter-' elections or town meetings, to long life and low cost service. A. J. Dickinson, P. T. M.. Great, Ngrth- ond other National Perks, 


pretation of the provisions. 

Mayors and village presidents in Wis- 
consin who. are members of the State, 
League of Municipalities have asked that 
the State Legislature be called in special 
SESS to raise more money for relief. | 


The municipalities find themselves un-, 


able to bear 50 per cent of the relief ex- 
penditures and cost of materials, equip- 


held May 15, on the sale of beer, wine and 
hard liquor, under the provisions of the 
State liquor control law enacted at the 
recent special session of the State Legis- 
lature. 

Shipment into Montana of beer brewed 
‘in other States labeled as containing 5 
-per cent or more of alcoholic content is a 
| violation of State law, according to a rul- 


Reo Trucks range from % to 4-6 tons, prices from $530 chassis f, o. b. 
Lansing, plus tax. Powered by Reo Gold Crown 6 and 8 cyl. Engines 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


LANSING 
MICHIGAN 


ern Building, St. Paul, Minn., Dept. N 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Route of the Emp 


optional returning 


ire Builder 


ment, insurance, and hosiptalization, as ing of. the State attorney general, Ray- 
required under the Federal program. ‘mond T. Nagle. He has also advised the 

Governor Ely has returned the general | State board of beer control that it is au- 
appropriation bill to the Massachusetts thorized to confiscate brew of stronger 
Legislature with a demand for revision tO| make than 3.2 per cent, or if labeled as 
eliminate the provision for restoration of|such no matter what the alcoholic 
reductions in salaries of State employes. | strength. State brewers complain that the 
He points out that salary question is the jabels are misleading and the contents 
subject of legislation pending in the lower | are not above legal requirement, but that 
house, and that the partial solution is not the deception interferes with their legiti- 
satisfactory to him as embodied in the’ mate business. 


NEED HEALTHY NERVES, 
TOO, MR. CECIL SMITH, WITH 


Copyright, 1934, B. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


apporpriation measure. 


Public Office a Family Sinecure 

of wives of 225 husbands 

employed in the State civil service of 
Texas is recommended by the special leg- 
islative committee appointed to investi- 
gate nepotism in public office. 

Employment of relatives in State estab- 
lishments is widespread, according to a 
committee report. In the State highway 
department 25 per cent of the personntl 
was found to be related by blood or mar- 
riage. 

“Trading or swapping of jobs”, says the 
report, was denied by all heads of depart- 
ments. How the interchange of jobs came 
about—“whether it was a mere coinci- 
dence or whether there was an under- 
standing”—became consequently a matter 
of guess. the committee comments. 


State Control of Utilities 

puma UTILITIES may look to hold 

the spot light for some time. Many 
States are considering plans to look into 
the workings of public utilities, with ex- 
pectation of finding excessive profits, and 
with purpose to apply regulation to rates 
and to control operations. 

The legislature of New York State has 
just passed the entire reform program of 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman providing 
for drastic control. A demand for a thor- 
ough investigation of utility methods in 
New Jersey has been made upon the State 
legislature by the Utility Consumers’ Pro- 
tective League. 

The Lehman program is comprised in 
five measures; the chief provision would 
authorize cities, towns and Villages to go 
into the electric and gas business. The 
other bills would charge part of the costs 
of rate investigation to the utilities, per- 
mit extension of existing community util- 
ities, limit uses to which utilities may put 
their earnings, and require utilities to 
turn over to the State after 15 years all 
unclaimed customers’ deposits. 

The administration proposal seemed 


A case of beer was taken off a Rock 
Island train and held for the action of 
(the office of the State attorney general 
| of Kansas, as evidence to be offered in a 
‘case to be brought to test the right of 
'the railroads to transport 6 per cent beer 
| into the State. 
| The State law prohibits the bringing 
into the State of high voltage beer by rail, 
'truck or pack animal. Attorney General 
‘Roland Boynton says he will charge the 

railroad with importing intoxicating 
liquors into Kansas and will, if nec ry, 
carry the case to the Supreme Court 


“Doping Tests” for Race Horses 
ESTS to aetermine whether race horses 
have been “doped” before a racing 
‘event in which they participate, in viola- 
| tion of State law, are to be undertaken by 
the Ohio Racing Commission.. Segrega- 
tion stalls, in which specimens of the 
‘Saliva of the horses may be taken for 
analysis, have been ordered set up in every 
race track. 
| In its campaign against the use of dope, 
‘the Ohio Racing Commission has for- 
‘bidden the use of mild stimulants, such 
| as caffein, and other chemicals and nar- 
_cotics used for pepping up the racers. The 
license of a trainer will be revoked on 
proof of having “doped” a horse in his 
charge. 


Stopping Tax Sales by Force 
RECLOSURE SALES of tax-delin- 
quent properties may be held in Okla- 
‘homa only if and when Governor W. H. 
_Murray—“Alfalfa Bill”—consents. County 
'treasurers who planned to hold tax sales 
‘in defiance of his will thought better of 
'it when Governor Murray sent out militia 


squads with directions to stop resales pro- 
‘ceedings by force “to the extent, if neces- 
sary, for the arrest and confinement as a 
military prisoner of the county treas- 
| “The protection of the homes of the 
people in stresful times like these is a 


vital policy transcending any temporary | 


Robert E. Butterfield, Jr., who has 
two thriving youngsters, says: 


**A father’s job gives a fellow plenty of experience 
with nerve strain, too! Providing for the children 
keeps you keyed upto concert pitch. Then—coming 
home from work, with Dick insisting on movies— 
Bob’s eternal tap dancing—that’s the zero hour for 
a father’s nerves! Although I smoke all I want, 
jangled nerves ‘hav passed rie by, That’s because I 
smoke Camels. Camels have the fine flavor of the 
choicest, mo:t expensive tobaccos. And I find they 
Never upset my nerves.’’ 


How 


Nerves, nerves, nerves! Y 
everywhere todey, F 
the victims of irritated 


Ceoil Smith, who rose to the top of the polo 
world this year with a ten-goal rating, says: 


**Most polo players, myself included, smoke a 
great deal. And most polo players, myself included 
again, prefer to smoke Camels, They are milder. ] 
like their flavor and they never upset my nerves.’* 


A THRIVING FAMILY TO LOOK OUT FOR” 


ore 
Popular brand. 


Are YOUR Nerves? 


ou hear them dis 
Or most of us are m ee 


» jumpy nerves. 


EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


than any other 


doomed to die in committee until the !0SS of taxes,” declared Governor Murray 
revelation, at a hearing of the Federal; in his executive order prohibiting tax 
Trade Commission, that letters had been Sales. “The Governor is therefore con- 
written by State Senator Warren T. “trained to exercise the supreme executive 
Thayer to the Associated Gas and Electric Power to protect the public order and to 
Company, in 1927 and 1928, when Senator | Service the public weal. 
Thayer was chairman of the Senate Pub-| Opposed to this pronouncement of con- 
lic Service Committee. The Lehman bills Cétn in the common people in the hour 
were promptly revived, reported out of Of their distress is the defense of their | 
committee and passed. procedure by county treasurers. Said R.| 
The Senate judiciary committee inves- N. Phelps, treasurer of Garfield County— | 
tigating the Thayer case has obtained one of those who submitted to the show 
Senator Thayer’s admission that he wrote of force: | 
the letter which expressed his hope that| “We only avertised stuff that was SO | 
his legislative work was satisfactory to loaded down with back taxes that the| 
the utility company, and that other let- Owner will never pay it. Most of the, 
ters introduced at the Federal Trade Property was vacant.” | 
Commission hearing were authentic. Militia squads, each consisting of an) 
Senator Thayer, in his defense, declared Officer and three privates, were ordered 
that an annual allowance of $3,600 re- to the scene of prospective tax sales in 
ceived from the utility company, was in 11 counties, with directions to use any 
recompense for his services in effecting necessary force to stop proceedings. The, 
the sale of a small utility concern of which Sales program, however, had already been | 
he had been general manager. He denied abandoned in seven of these counties and 
any misconduct. j action was restricted to four fronts. Re- | 
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Quick Punishment SENATOR FLETCHER—PILOT OF “FINANCE LEGISLATION 


For Graft in the 
Home Loan Staff 


Only Small Number of the 
Employes Involved, Says 
Chairman Fahey; Interest 


Of Public Paramount | 


By JOHN H. FAHEY, 


Chairman, Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. 


Rumors and charges have been brought | 
to our attention alleging malfeasance or | 
incompetence on the part of certain em- 
ployes of the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration in a small number of State or 
local offices. 

They involve fewer than 50 persons, out | 
of some 17,000 full or part time employes | 
of the Corporation, or less than an aver- | 
age of one employe in every 340. This | 
proportion should be borne in mind in! 
fairness to the great majority. 

It would be premature for me to deal 
with specific instances of this kind beyond 
saying that we have turned over to the 
Department of Justice evidence which has 
come into our hands regarding certain 
employes and other persons. Until the 
Department of Justice has taken action, | 


me to mention them by name or to refer 
to the exact form of malfeasance with 
which some of them may later be charged. 


Fitness as Yard Stick 

As to the policy of the Board in select- 
ing and retaining employes in the Corpo- 
ration, let me say emphatically that the 
only manner in which this corporation 
can carry out its function efficiently in 
the relief of home owners is by strict ad- 
herence to the principle of choosing em- 
ployes according to their actual fitness 
and qualification for their positions. The 
Board has specifically endorsed that sys- 
tem by its own actions. 

I need hardly emphasize the technical. 
nature of the Corporation’s work and the. 
large - umber of competent employes that | 
ar: required in handling loan applicetions, 
in dealing with mortgagees, in appraising 
home properties under widely varying 
conditions, and in carrying out other de- 
tailed functions. These steps are neces- 
sary in making relief available promptly 
to some half million home owners who 
are in imminent danger of losing their 
properties. 

The interests of these distressed bor- 
rowers and of the large number of peo- 
ple who hold defaulted home mortgages 
so far outweigh any question of partisan 
preferment or influence that it would be 
absolutely disastrous from a social or fi- 
nancial viewpoint to replace technical fit- 
ness by any other method of employing 
personnel for the Corporation. 


Cleaning Its Own House 

As far as prosecution of malfeasance is | 
concerned, I have stated several times in 
the past, and reiterate now, that the 
Board is constantly at work through its 
own representatives throughout the coun- 
try in keeping the corporation's activities 
at the highest possible level of honesty, 
efficiency and ability.. The charges which 
have recently been brought to light by the 
press are the result of such investigations 
on the part of the Board. 

Wherever malfeasance is found and 
proved, the employes concerned will be 
dealt with promptly wherever incompe- 
tence is found and proved, the discharge 
of such employes will be equally prompt. 
This policy is nothing new and is merely 
a continuance of the principle which we 
are bound by the law to enforce. 

In conclusion, let me add that the Board 
will promptly make available to the press 
information bearing on the malfeasance 
of any employe of the Corporation when, 
as, and if such charges are backed up by 
concrete evidence in the form of indict- 
ments. Difficulties of this kind are in no 
wense general and they are being cleared 
rapidly. 

Factors ir Speedy Work 

In the meantime, I am not at liberty to 

sclsoe the names of such persons nor 

ie offices with which they have deen con- 

scted. I might also say that it is not 
aTictly correct to compare the efficiency 
yf one State organization of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation with that of 
another State on the basis of relative 
speed in closing loan applications or rela- 
tive vo.ume of applications so far closed. 

Certain press reports have implied that 
such comparison is possible but they 
overlook such local factors as the degree 
and extent of distress, the obstacles or 
assistance of existing State laws and many 
other el:ments which may hamper the re- 
lief work of the Corporation in one State 
and expedite it in another. 


Accidents to Aviators 


Commerce Regulations results in a 
surprising number of accidents, Depart- 
ment of Commerc? figures show. Of 277 
flights in which violations occurred during 
the last half of 1933, th. aircraft met with 
accidents in 104 cases, it was revealed 
April 23. Acrobatics were responsible for | 
the greatest numbc: of accidents. Low | 
fiying was another leading cause of dis- 
aster. 


Cures for Troubles 
Of Your Watch—— 


Experiments in Reducing Ef- 
fects of Temperature and 
Magnetism | 


That delicate bit of mechanism you wear | 
on your wrist or carry in your pocket | 
would be a better timekeeper if it operated | 
at the same temperature all the time and. 
if it were not subject to magnetic in- 
fluences. Of course, there are other watca | 
troubles, such as changes in position, 
bumping and changing spring tension. 

But the first two difficulties are partly | 
overcome as a result of tests at the Bureau 
of Standards. To allow for changes in. 
temperature, most good watches now have | 
a cut balance wheel made of two kinds | 
of metal which offset each other as the. 
thermometer gues up or down. However. | 
thi; does not wholly eliminate the effect | 

The Bureau has been working on a new. 
idea. Instead of the two-metal cut wheel, 
it has been testing a solid balance whee] | 
made out of one kind of metal. In the} 
tests, the new wheel has performed better | 
thau the prevailing type. | 

Besides, the Bureau hus devised a hair- | 

spring made out of a peculiar alloy steel | 
called “elinvar.” With the new hairspring 
and balance wheel. magnetic effects are 
almost entirely overcome. This is especi- | 
ally valuable to engineers on electric loco- | 
motives, whose watches are subject con-. 
stantly to magnetic forces. 


Still an Active Worker, 


He Likes His Job and| 
Will Not Rest On 


His Laurels 


HREE quarters of a century since he 
first saw the light, a quarter of a 
century in the United States Senate and 
more than two score years of service for 
city, state and nation—that is the rec- 
ord of Duncan Upshaw Fletcher, of 
Florida, Chairman of the Banking and 


Currency Committee. Only one of his 
colleagues, Senator Borah, can look 


across a longer vista from his place 
beneath the golden dome. 

The guns of Fort Sumpter were yet to 
find their echo in the rural home in 
Georgia when the son of Captain 
Thomas Jefferson Fletcher was born, but 
he was still little more than a baby 
when the war reached his very hearth- 
stone and the family crossed the State 
line. From that day on, fate began to 
interweave the history of Florida with 
the life of this man who was to fight 
her battles and march triumphantly 
with her through a long life of ardent 
and loyal service. 


What a panorama of history Duncan 


Fletcher has watched unfold—unfold . 


and repeat itself. When he stepped out, 
a fledgling lawyer, the nation numbered 
less than half the people it holds today. 
Garfield was President. When he was 
mounting the first rung of the politices 
ladder, silver was an issue as it is today. 


with a democratic President, Grover 
Cleveland, elected by a huge popular 
vote, opposing it. Another. Roosevelt 


was just leaving the White House when 
he first came to Washington, and Mr. 
Fletcher had witnessed his second war 
and the third was but six years ahead 
of him. 


Recognizes Old Issues 


In New Garments 


If, with this background, the Senator 
mey sometimes smile at those who see 
revolutions in each new turn of affairs, 
which he recognizes so frequently as old 
friends in different clothes, it is not 
surprising. There is something in his 
easy-going friendliness, his frank and 
philosophical view of men and affairs 
that reminds one of a potion, unspoiled 


' and mellow like old wine, but not too 


old. 

To his friends it seems strange that 
he refuses to take the wage of gratitude 
and rest, now, on his laurels. “But .there 
is no concealing that he likes his job 
and even if he should decide to quit it 
is doubtful if his constituancy would 
hear of it. Few members today put in 
more hours in committee, in conference 
or even in debate, though the almost 
constant functioning of the committee 
of which he is chairman takes up the 
major portion of his time. He comes to 
work at nine. He often does not leave 
until seven. His office is piled high with 
documents, mountains of material 
which, busy as he is, he apparently can- 
not let go, in the hope that between 


| 


some split second, he can turn their | 


waiting pages. Aid in his waiting room 
there is always a long and patient line 


| of callers. 
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After 40 Years 


One sympathetic observer remarked 
only recently: ‘“Hasn’t Florida kept 
Senator Fletcher running its errands 
long enough?” But if the Senator | 
heard it at all, it is quite likely that 
he only chuckled. Yes, he likes his job. 

But that doesn’t mean that he is too 
easily pleased. He freely admits that 
while the country is still his chief de- 
light when he can find hours for recre- 
ation, he didn't like his job of farming. 
Nor was it because he wanted to go into 
politics that he studied law; it was be- 
cause he felt that it would be a more 
congenial occupation. And when he had 
put in a decade of busy years at that, 
he again felt ne hr come to the end 
of his tether. 

That’s when he went into politics. 
Nobody boosted him. He served his ap- 
prenticeship as state chairman for his 
party and when the time came, he just 
got up and ran for the legislature. No.- 
body boosted him, he just took hold and 
decided to climb with what strength he 
could muster. 


Elected as Mayor 


Of His Home City 


When Legislator Fietcher took ‘his 
seat in Tallahassee, he went there with 
at least three keen interests which later 
were to bea. fruit. and affect his career; 
waterways, public education and civic 
affairs. The latter was the first to take 
form in the shape of legislation which 
he furthered affecting municipal im- 
provements, power development and 
public building and construction. In 
fact it was probably his activity along 
these lines that stimulated the group 
which had already visualized him as a 
civic leader, to nominate him for mayor 
of his home city—Jacksonville. This 
they did while he was still in the Leg- 
islature. He was elected and served 
twice; from 1893 to 1895, and again 
from 1901 to 1903. 


Senator Fletcher’s activity in rela- 
tion to education soon brought him the 
responsibilities of the chairmanship of 
the county board of public instruction 
and ever since he has kept up a collat- 
eral interest in the subject. He is still 
a trustee of the John B. Stetson Uni- 
versity at Deland. 


To Washington as 


Senator in 1909 


In 1908 his state-wide activities had 
been such that Florida decided it was 
time he went to Washington and the 
voters expressed this opinion in the 
primary which was unanimously con- 
firmed by the vote of the Legislature. 
He became United States Senator in 
1909 and in 1914 he was re-elected by 
popular vote. 

It is interesting to watch Senator 
Fletcher’s career as a national law- 
maker following the expanding inter- 


ests of the Nation. When he arrived 
in Washington he encountered a Con- 
gress that reflected a Nation still en- 
joying an era of plenty, full barns, | 
sleek cattle and contented horses, still ‘ 
only slightly apprehensive of the puffing 
autos which were about (0 displace them 
and ushe: in the new age of the 
machine. But as the sun rose on the 
first vears of the young century i’ be- 
gan to cast faint shadows of coming 
events. The Boxer uprising had given 


American troops a taste of allied war- 
fare. We had rubbed shoulders with 
Europe, fought a rather unromantic 
war with Spain and taken our place 
among the Powers. 


First Interests Lay 
In Rural Credit Lines 


Business and government had been 
officially introduced with the creation of 
a new Department of Commerce and 
Labor, the problems of world trade and 
the possibilities of world conflict were 
foreshadowed in the creation of the 
Panama Canal. It was the former, 
when it touched America’s merchant 
marine, that was to interest Senator 
Fletcher. 


His first, and one of his most impor- 
tant early activities, however, was in 
connection with rural credit. 


In 1913 President Wilson appointed 
him chairman of the United States 
Commission to study European co-oper- 
ative land-mortgage banks, cooperative 
rural credit unions and similar insti- 
tutions which had been developed for 
the purpose of improving agriculture 
and rural conditions. He pursued his 
investigations along these lines and 
was just about to sail to Europe to 
carry them further when a letter from 
President Wilson requested him to re- 
main at home to help with certain ad- 
ministration measures then pending. 
The Farm Loan Act was the result of 
this activity. 


He was also a member of the Amer- 
ican Commission, of which he was 
elected chairman, composed of mem- 
bers from the countries of North and 
South America to study conditions per- 
taining to rural life and also a delegate 
to the International High Commission 
whose purpose was to promote a greater 
stability in the financial relations be- 
tween Latin America and the United 
States. 


Always a Champion 
Of American Marine 


Early in his career, before he entered 
into public life, Senator Fletcher be- 
came interested in the waterways of his 
State and served on a number of im- 
portant State commissions. When, 
therefore, America’s eyes turned toward 
the creation of a merchant marine he 
was made chairman of the Committee 
(Commerce) whose duty it was to draw 
the bill that afterward became the law 
which hoped to raise the American flag 
to the rank that it had held in the 
days of the clipper ships. 

When the Democrats again came into 
power under the present regime Sena- 
ator Fletcher found himself chairman 
of a committee, one of the most im- 
portant in the Senate and one about 
which was to roar and swirl some of 
the most heated controversies yet en- 
countered. Investigation of financial 
leaders was not new, but the depres- 
sion had centered an interest in, not to 
_say an animosity toward, the banking 
world that crowded every hearing when 
the giants of Wall Street were put un- 
der fire. . 

The Morgan investigation was fol- 
lowed by the storm created over the 
Securities Act and later by the Stock 
Exchange Regulation bill, which carries 


2 


Senator Fletcher's name, with Repre- 
sentative Rayburn’s as its sponsors. And 


so the Senator, as he passes his quar- 
ter-century of service teaches a promi- 
nence that perhaps exceeds anything in 
his whole, long and active career. 


Chief of Committee 
Investigating Banking 


No small responsibility rests with a 
man who is Chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee and. ranking 
member of every other committee— 
Commerce, Military Afiairs, Mines and 
Mining, and Printing—of which he is a 
member. In his capacity on the last 
named groups he acts virtually as a 
member of the board of directors of the 
world’s largest publisher—the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 


Today you will find the Senator less 
frequently in his office than at the head 
of the long green tabl. where the mem- 
ber of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee sit. And you are quite likely to find 
him there before the industrious young 
woman has brushed away the lingering 


ashes of the last session or placed the | 


neatly sharpened pencil ready for the 
next. 


Here you will find him ready to chat 
with you for a moment, not too inter- 


ested in the long past, keenly anxious | 
to show his concern in the present, un- | 


interested in “golf and such things” 
which have had, he says, no place in a 
too busy life. Such recreation as he gets 


rolling over the good roads of his native 
State which he mentions proudly. For 
Florida and all it stands for is ver. dear 


RISING FEDERAL REVENUES _ 


\ Is Ten Per Cent 
To Be Tacked on 


To Income Tax? 
House to Pass on Proposal 
To Increase Levy; Other 
Senate Amendments to 
Revenue Bill Accepted 


Will income taxpayers be asked to give 
another tithe toward balancing their coun- 
try’s budget? 

This was the only major question still 
open last week, as the House and the 
Senate squared away tu pass a new reve- 
bill adding $417,000,000 to the Nation's 
annual tax payments. Before another 
oo is out the bill is to be enacted into 
aw. 

But within the ensuing week Congress 
must decide the question of the additional 
tithe. Like the church which tradition- 
ally claims a tenth of each member’s earn- 
ings, the Government may ask for another 
ten per cent from the income of the 
people. 

While the huge new revenue bill was 
under discussion in the Senate two weeks 
ago, many amendments were written into 
it. Among these was one offered by Sena- 
tor Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, adding 
ten per cent to each income taxpayer's 
tax. The Couzens’ amendment would 
my a man with a $100 income tax pay 

Only One Matter of Dispute 

Last week a conference committee of 
Senators and Representatives, meeting’ to 
iron out the differences between the 
House and the Senate on the tax bill, 
settled all questions except the Couzens 
ten per cent added levy. The House con- 
ferees felt that they could not acquiesce 
to this flat tax proposed by the Senate, 
and that the question must be decided by 
the House as a whole. 

This week, probably on Monday— 
when the House votes on the conference 
report of the tax bill, it must also decide 
whether it will accept the Senate’s ten 
rer cent tax. Leaders :n the House, from 
the Majority leader to the Chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, declared 
that they will resist the added tax. If 


they succeed in defeating the Couzens’ 
amendment in the House, the Senate will 
either have to see it die or put forward 
s0m. compromise. 

While they hes.tated over the Couzens 
amendment, the conferees readily accepted 
many other amendments written into the 
tax bill by the Senate. Altogether these 
amendments, including the additional 
levy on incomes, raised the new tax bur- 
den imposed by the bill from $228,000,000 
a year, estimated for when for House first 
passed the bill, to $417,000,000. 

Features of the Tax Bill 

As it stood last. week, virtually ready for - 
final enactment, the ta:: bill had the fol- | 
lowing important features: 

1. A normal income tax rate of 4 per 
cent instead of the present double rate of 
4 per cent on the first $4,000 of net income 
and 8 per cent on all above $4,000. This 


in Public Life 


iFirst Tried Farming, 


Then Law, Finally 
Entered Politics 


a one-street town to the playground of 
the Nation and among the mementoés on 
his office walls, such as the bas-relief 
of the Confederacy’s leaders, a brilliant 
modern picture, a product of the CWA 
artists, showing a sponge-fisher at Tar- 
pon Springs against the vivid colors of 
bright plants and waters. 

One cannot stand in this room in the 
Senate Office Building and look upon 
these two contrasting symbols as they 
hang on opposite walls without feeling 
their significance. On the one hand in 
the plaque with the figures of Lee and 


Davis. executed in the classical spirit | 


and breathing the romance and the 
tragedy of that bitter chapter in Amer- 
ican history. And then, across the room 
this flashing canvas with the strange 
hobgoblin figure of the modern diver, 
the ingenuity of man conquering another 
element in the exotic setting of an 
undersea-scape. 

To Senator Fletcher they are more 
_than abstractions. They are keen and 
“vivid realities. And what a long and 
crowded space separates these two 
visions of the American scene. A space 


_ filled with events that are recorded in 


some of the most important chapters | 


is “in th “penne ts : , of American nistory. And yet, they, too 
n e country, Ns g, maybe,” or | 


are a part of the life and experience of 
this man who, today. beginning the 


fourth quarter of his century is taking . 


/ aS active a part in the affairs of his 
to him. He has seen Miami grow from 


time as any man about him. 


AS BUSINESS SHOWS A GAI 


Tax Collections for Month Are Best in Recent Years 
an Increase of $148,000,000 Over Last Year 


and 


Federal tax collectors last month reaped 000, an increase of $30,000,000 over the The 
one of their heaviest harvests since the | taxes jn March. 1933. 


lean days of the depression. 
Altogether they collected $390,353,000 in 


Individual income | 


taxes aggregated $131,000.000, a gain of | 


internal revenues, the Treasury Depart-— 


'ment announced. 


Tis total for the 
month was one of th2 :argest recorded in 


recent years and was al. increase of $148,- 
000.000 over the tax collections of March. | 


1233. 

Out of the 73 Federal internal revenue 
taxes, 56 were bringin,; in more money 
during March, 1934, than during the ame 
month . year ago. A general quickening 


eral improvemen. in the tax yield. 
Where It From 

Of the $390,000,000 March tax collec- 
tions $229,000.000 cam from the ‘ucome 
tax, $175,.00000 from miscellaneous in- 
ternal revenue sources, 
from the processing taxes on farm com- 
modities. All three of these major tax 
categories showed increases in collections 
over March, 1933. 

The income taxes were the first col- 
lected on 1933 incomes. Corporate income 


taxes during March amounted to $98,000,- | $253.000.000 in processing taxes, 


of these levies were in existence in March 
of business activity was bringing a gen- 1933. 


$22.000,000 over a year ago. The total’ 
income tax collections of $229,000.000 in 
March wert larger by $52,000,000 tian the 
March, 1933. collections. 
The Liquor Revenue 

Liquor taxes during March amounted to 
$28.000.000. of which $15.000.000 came from 
hard liquors. wines and occupational] taxes 
und $13,000.000 from the beer tax. None 


The cigurette tax, the most important 
of th miscellane_us internal revenue. 
taxes, brought in $28.000,000 compared 
with $24.000,000 a year ago. The Federa) | 


gasoline tax yielded $11.600,000 compared 


and $36,000,000 


with $10500,000 a year ago. 


The $390,000,000 collected in March 
brought the total internal revenues for 
the first nine months of the fiscal year 
up to $1.962.000.000. This grand total was 
made up of $1.123.000.000 in m'‘scellaneous 
taxes, $586.009.000 in income taxes, and 


N. J.. and Treadway 
bridge, Mass. 


‘than 10 feet 


change was agreed to by both Houses 
from the start. 


| 2. A rearrangement oi the surtaxes in 


order to make up for the reduction in the 
/normal tax rate on incomes over $4,000. 
The House and the Senate had disagreed 
on the changes. The Senate wanted the 
new surtaxes higher than those passed 
by the House. A half-way comp@®mise 
was effucted. 

4, New estate tax rates running up to a 
maximum ta of 60 per cent on estates 
over $10,000,000. This change was sug- 
gested by the Senate and accepted by the 
House. Estates of $50,000 or less are ex- 
empt; a victory for the House, since the 
Senate wanted to lowe: the exemption to 
$40,000. 

4. A provision allowing any income tax- 
payer to deduct from his gross income 10 
per cent of his “earned income.” Incomes 
under $14,000 may be assumed to be earned 
incomes, « compromise decision since the 
House wanted to set the limit at $8,000 
and the Senate at $20,000 

5. Continuance of the tax of 1 per cent 
on the declared value of every corpora- 
tion’s capital stock. This tax, now on 
the statute books, would otherwise lapse 
on July 1. This continuance was origi- 
nally brought forth in the Senate. 

6. Special publicity requirements on in- 
come tax returns to provide that each 
person and corporation filing a tax re- 
turn shall also file a separate return 
showing his gross income, his deductions, 
‘his net income, his tax credits and the 
‘tax he actually owes. These second re- 
turns are to be public property. This also 
is a Senate provision. 

7. Elimination of the présent nuisance 
tax on soft drinks and restrictive amend- 
ments to the nuisance taxes on furs and 
jewelry. This is a third point advanced 
by the Senate. 

8. Discontinuance of the tax of 2 cents 
on each bank check. This change origi- 
nated in the House. 
| 9. Elimination of the right which affilie 
| ated corporations now have to file consoli- 
‘dated tax returns. The Senate brought 
forth this change. 

10. Various non-controversial points for 
‘tightening the income tax law so that 
‘loopholes used for evasions in the past 
‘will be wiped out. 

Even after the conference committee 
i\had completed its work, three of its mi- 
nority mem vers refused to sign the con- 
— |ferees’ report. They were Senator Reed 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, and Representa- 
tives Bacharach (Rep.), of Atlantic City, 
(Rep.), of Stock- 


These three Congressmen protested that 
the new tax bill goes far beyond reason, 
Senator Reed called it “confiscatory.” 
Representatives Bacharach and Treadway 
‘declared that so heavy an added tax bure 


den would seriously impair recovery. 


Dangers From Radium 
And How to Avoid Them 


For those permanently employed as 
radium technicians. At least six weeks a 
year should be spent in vacation, and as 
much time as possible should be in the 
outdoors. They should not work nearer 
to radium in storage, and 
should not get patients receiving 
treatment. Blood counts should be made 
as often as once a month. 

Distance is still the best known pro- 


tection from the harmful effects of radium, 
according to the Bureau of Standards, 
which sets forth necessary precautions in, 
“Radium Protection for Amounts up to 


300 milligrams.” 


Motor Car Exports 
OW-PRICED American autos and 
trucks are popular abroad and few 
expensive vehicles are exported. In 
March, total vehicles shipped numbered 


/ 26,111 compared to 8,018 in March of last 


vear, a gain of almost 225 per cent. Of 
the March shipments, 16,079 were pas- 


| senger cars, 10,032 were trucks. 
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Foreign Reaction | The Farm ‘Bill of Rights’; | 
To Johnson Law; '— What the Future Offers— 


The Russian View A Broader Adjustment Program Impends, Says Mr. Tug- 


well; Low Grade Land to Be Taken Out of Production 
Liberal Interpretation Re- 

y UY TUGWELL means also must necessarily be extremely 

garding Bill Affecting Under Secretary of Agriculture fer tn Py to be purchased two 

; i a- The nearly 3,000,000 rariners voiuntarily S®ected with sare, anc. new opportunities | 

Credit of Defaulting N participating in the adjustment plans | Must be created for the people living se 

tions; Soviet Protests ‘sponsored by the Government are not com- , “ese lands. | 

plaining about “regimentation.” This cry Underlying and interwoven with this 


AMERICA’S NATIONAL NEWS-WEEKLY—Olyy Wuited 


The Treasury and State Departments ‘5 coming rather from those who, during 


isn't a loan were 


States Netwg—MOnDAY, APRIL 30, 1934 


Common Sense Way 
Out of Depression 


Brain Trust Shackles Needed 
Confidence, Says Hamilton Fish 
Representative Hamilton Fish Jr. (Rep.). 


of New York, in a radio address April 26, 


asserted that the American people must 
uecide as between the “restoration of our 
American representative form of govern- 
ment and socialistic dictatorship ” 
“What is needed badly at this juncture 
of our °conomic life, when business is at 
a low ebb and struggling to work its way 
out of a 'enethy depression,” he said, “is 


whole adjustment program is the neces- | sound common sense, and there seems to 


losing their homes, congratulated cultivated crops to grass or pasture Or | 


“What i: really needed is a restoration 


Since the Johnson bill denying new them on their rugged individualism, and! tvughage—in other words, a return from of business confidence in order to turn 


American loans to countries which have "Ow that they have succeeded in retaining 
defaulted on their war debts has become their homes, commiserate them on losing 
law, the citizens of some of these default- their traditional American ways. 
ing nations have had difficulty cashing If you do not believe me, go and talk 
checks on their home accounts. Large New with farmers in the wheat, corn-hog, to- 
York banks were uncertain whether by bacco and cotton regions of the West and 
cashing such checks they might not be the South. To them the Agricultural Ad- 
judged as extending credit in violation of justment Act, far from being the yoke. 
the Johnson bill. of a despot. is a recognition of their right 
to economic freedom. 

: Defining Default The operations under the Act are not 

For a brief period early last week, the perfect, and grounds exist here and there 


more intensive to less intensive use of 


the soil. This will be the reverse of the | 


process which. took place at the time of 
the War. It is par: of the program of 
land utilization and conservation now be- 
ing developed. 


Test of Pructice 


To Accepted Theory 
One of the biggest differences between 


the wheels of industry and provide em- 
ployment. However, business, instead ot 


‘far the cust of raising the other animals 
‘has been too great to allow a reasonable. 

ilver Fox Most Profitable 
S | During the boom days of the fur-farme- 
The raising of fur-bearing animals in| ing indistry a few years ago, observes Mr, 
‘the United States has been extended on’ Errington. many people invested in silver 


Looming Battles 


Over Reciprocal 


Extension of Fur Farming; 


' foxes of inferior stocks whose pelts were 

* an experimental basis to include minks. | worth little more than those of red foxes. 

tf M ‘otters, and many other animals whose | Other fur farmers ove:-expanded in order 

ar easure | pelts were foinerly obtained only through | to supply stock for the newcomers in the 
the efforts of the trappers. business. 

'F, J. Errington of the New York State _, [he industry today has reached @ more 


. | stabilized basis with the successful fox 
Hail of Amendments to Be Veterinary College points out that the ianchers depending upon the sale of pelts 
Weathered 


. S nate: chief reliance of the fur farmer remains rather than sale of breeding stock for 
in | upon production of silver fox pelts. Thus’ their major suurce of income. 

Some Suggested Changes’ — 

From Friends of Bill 


The reciprocal tariff bill, which would 
empower the President to make trade- 


|bargaining agreements with foreign na- 
tions without the formality of Senate rati- 


being encou,saged is discouraged at every 


turn by new shackles imposed by the 
Brain Trust, and by doubts and uncer- 


engendered by the proposed tarifi 


“What is needed is the restoration of 


made our country ‘he greatest, richest and 


_freest rep wlic in t 
the agricultural] and land policies of this' he world 


“Instea‘ the Brain Trust promotes col- 
nd regimentation and rushes 


individual effort and initiative which has | 


| 


fication, will go through a hail of amend- 
ments in the Senate. 


The bill is “strongly contested,” admits 
Majority Leader Robinson (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, who has summoned all] majority 
members of the Senate to meet in con- 
ference April 30 to ease it and other ad- 
ministration méasures on their way. Ad- 
ministration high officials have been ar- 
guing for it in the Senate Committee on 
Finance. Already there are 15 amend- 
ments drafted to fire at it. If the bill 


French embassy was much concerned over | for individual dissatisfaction. But you will | | 


refusals in New York to clear drafts for find that to millions of farmers the Act | 
the embassy or French nationals. Inquiry stands as an economic Bill of Rights. For | tion between the perception of a need, and | 
disclosed that the banks had not con- half a century they have fought for the | the painstaking creation and operation of | 
sulted the Treasury before acting. principle of equality which it contains, and machinery to meet that need 
Into conference went Secretary of the they will not sit idly by while a few selfish , The fe | 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr., and Un- jnterests, accustomed to exploiting the C 7 cretaries of Agriculture in the, 
dersecretary of State William Phillips.’ farmers’ disunity, attempt to tear it down. i idge and Hoover Administraions oe | 
They decided that cashing a check is not Now that we are developing programs | ceived that the surplus was the heart of 
extending credit under the terms of the for most of the basic commodities orig- | the farm problem. They vehemently 
Johnson Act. inally named in the Act, and also for Urged that production be reduced to a bal- 
With this first decision on the Admin-. many minor ones, the question naturally | ance with demand and that submargina! 
istraion of the new Act out of the way. | arises: What of the future? lands be taken out of cultivation. They | 
the Treasury and State Departments con-— ° talked a great deal about the necessity 
tinued to work on the major question Reciprocal Markets 
whic whether the countries who have 
“token” instead of. For Foreign Commerce followed their advice and in this Admin- 
full payments on their war debts are de- Secretary Wallace has pointed out in his istration we finally have action itself. 
faulters under the terms of the Johnson | booklet, “America Must Choose,” that our|. It is true that some have sought to 
Act. course depends a great deal on what we | condemn all these efforts by the mere use 
The Johnson Act prohibiting loans to! do about our foreign trade. If we can re- of such words as “collectivism” and “regi- 
nations in default of their debts to the 
United States has been in effect about two’ ucts. our adjustments of production will | ; 
weeks, and the strongest reaction thus far not have to be nearly so drastic as other- | But the Agricultural Adjustment Ad 


. wins its way through the gauntlet, it will 
me te be by sheer force of administration 
strength. 

_ The bill passed the House a month ago, 

Perfumed Balsa Wood (274 ayes to 111 nays, 47 Representatives 
| " ‘not voting. It has been in the Senate 

Scented to Suit Taste Sennities on Finance ever since. Com- 

mittee Chairman Harrison (‘Dem.), of 


Perfumed balsa wouu, scented to sult te through 
the taste of its user and colored accord- boy 


ing to the flower contributing the odor Opposition to Hearings 


a tollet acces: | Secretary of State Cordell Hull told the 


Dr. H. P. Brown, of the New York S.ate Committee it is impractical to require 
Uillege of Forestry, says that balsa is one prod of industries before the tariff 
of the lightest, spongiest woods known | : 
and small pieces colored in lavendar. 
green, rose, carnation, and neatly wrapped — num — 
in cellophane with an artistically colored | #™endments. € was to permit ex nl 
band around the center make attractive 10M of the time limit on the agreements. 
"ae cas’ poor a sponge to hold effect agreements with Cuba modifying the 
the perfum: and will retain it for a long | Caen preferential tariffs given that is- 


Another was to make certain the power to 


from abroad against it has been from the wise. But Europe cannot buy from us un- 
Soviets. ‘less she can also sell to us. The old 
The Russian Debt policy of financing exports by foreign loans 
ld never be anything but temporary 
The measure was made to apply to the COU 
Russians by resolution of the Export Im- #4 38 out of the question now. 
port Bank, a corporation set up to facili-| The rest of the world, in order to absorb | 
tate fhe extending of credit to the | os sarm to make 
chesers of American. goods. The resolu. | Unnecessary: | 
tion said that “no actual credit transac- | would have to sell us approximately one | 
tions with the Soviet Government shall be | Pi//ion dollars more of goods a year than | 
undertaken unless and until the govern- at present. A change of such magnitude 
ment shall submit to the President of the 
United States an acceptable agreement re- er mage 4 
specting the payment of the Russian in- the near future. Some restriction of out- 
debtedness to the Government of the put, therefore, will have to be continued 


ministration’s plans and the kindred pro- 
grams of the Government are too funda- 
mental and too pressing to be dismissed 


‘in that way. All are based on the time- 


tried principles of American democracy, 


‘upon the self-government and self-disci- 


pline of county and local associations, and 
pa voluntary cooperation on a grand 
scale. 

Of one thing I am sure: The American 
people had enough, previous to March 4, 
1933, of the kind of a thing that regi- 
mented thousands of farmers off their 
farms like the Acadians of Evangeline; 
the kind of thing which regimented 12,- 
000,000 men into the ranks of the unem- 


time. 


[Continued on Page 18, Column 7.] 
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Jeday s SOCIAL and BUSINESS CENTER 


Most people think of The Waldorf-Astoria as New York’s sparkling social center. Yet, 
it is one of New York's most important business centers as well. Leaders of finance, 
industry, and world affairs all meet here. Located on residential Park Avenue. 


THE WALDORF ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE + 49TH TO SOTH STREETS +» NEW YORK 


United States and its nationals.” aoe is not to suffer a new — closed every on = brought 
‘The Russian debt, contracted before the | ages ; ‘our Democracy to one of its darkest hours. 
Soviet regime, represents a $18’ .000,000 debt The situation mav be remedied some- | That was surely an economy of chaos 


Kerensky Government. her | what by gradual Government acquisition | What we are building now is an economy 
marginal farm lands. Through the} of order; and, provided selfish interests 
other bonds issued under the czar's regime. Federal! Surplus Relief Corporation 25 do not thwart our efforts, we shall build 
The Russians counter, in debt discussions. | emg has already been made vogue: an economy of abundance. 
with claims against the American Govern- | | 
ment for damages by American troops dur- No Change in Tariff Duty 
ing the Archangel expedition. | 


With the Johnson Law shutting off Russia was reached in 1930 with the bill On Food and Meat Choppers 
credits to the Soviets, the latter are turn- amounting to $114,000.000. Last year the 
ing from American purchases. Without American sales had dropped to $6,000,000, 
American finance, they say, there can be Cermany especially benefiting by in- which indicate that no change should be 
no trade with the United States. creased Russian trade. made in the duty of 40 per cent ad valorem 
Russia has been a purchaser of Ameri-, The principal American purchases from | on meat and food choppers have been ap- 
can machinery especially. Before the de- Russia have been furs, manganese, an-/ proved by President Roosevelt. 
pression, machinery, together with raw thracite, and sausage casings. In 1930 the! The investigation was instituted in re- 
cotton and copper, were the principal ex- United States bought $24,000,000 worth | sponse to a Senate resolutio nand included 
ports of the United States to the Soviets. of goods from Russia. Last year these |chiefly hand operated rotary choppers, 
An all-time high for American sales to imports dropped to almost nothing. ‘used chiefly in the home, 
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THE LAW OF? 


COMMON SENSE DEMANDS 


Glass 


Findings of the Tariff Commission! 


THE NEW 


PIERCE: ARROW 


N OUR showrooms this week, you 


$2195 


F.0.B. FACTORY FOR BROUGHAM 
$2295 FOR PASSENGER SEDAN 


(Subject te inerease without netics) 


long as the wheelbase, permanently 


will find a new Pierce-Arrow Eight, 
the first car of its class ever to sell at 


00 low a price. 
No other car at twice the price em- 


CUSTOM BODY: Pierce-Arrow’s trained 
custom-builders build the body. 


lubricated and encased in fabric and 
metal. You have an engine cradled in 
live rubber . . . a body mounted on 
Its - cork cushions... a chassis with 67 
anti-friction bearings, 27 more than any 


ALL-AROUND 
IN ALL NEW AUTOMOBILES 


Common sense decreed four-wheel brakes for increased safety... created 


bumpers for greater protection ... devised traffic signals as a safeguard. 
Common sense now demands that the one great remaining danger in 
motoring .. .broken, flying glass .. . be lessened as far as it is humanly 
practicable to do so. The means are at hand. Safety Glass ALL-AROUND 


can be provided in any new car at a cost that adds less than $1.50 to each 


bodies more hours of craftsmanship, or 
more careful fidelity to detail. It is 
tested by 9710 separate inspection 
gauges. The crankshaft alone under- 
goes 67 micrometer tests. Each cylin- 
der wall is honed . . . polished to an 
exactness of 2/10,000-inch. And dur- 
ing this honing, the cylinder-block is 
cooled with dry-ice so that heat cannot 
distort the microscopic precision. No 
wonder each engine is endowed with a 


life 5 times as long as the finest motors © 


of 5 years ago. 


READY TO RUN: The Pierce’- Arrow 
craftsmen who build this new Eight 
are the same men who created the 


sound-proof insulation surpasses any 
competitive car under $3000. The 
dash is lined with Seapak 1)% inches 
thick . . . an impenetrable wall against 
engine heat. The interior is roomy 
(102 cubic feet) and perfectly appoin- 
ted. .. with all the traditional Pierce- 
Arrow refinements. 


COMPLETE RIDING EASE: With re- 


freshing freedom from strain, this new 
Eight will take you as fast as you 
could possibly want to go. The speed 
will seem 20% less than actual. For 
here you have 5,000 pounds of road- 
gripping weight, with a wheelbase of 
136 inches. You have springs 3 as 


other Eight except higher-priced 
Pierce-Arrows. 


FULL-POWER BRAKES: A little girl 
can stop this car in its tracks with a 
touch of her toe . . . from 60 to zero in 
3 3% seconds. Such full-power automatic 
brakes are found only on Pierce-Arrows. 
They cost 4 more than any others, 
but they are the safest of all brakes. 


PRICES: The company is completely 
independent. Under the management 


- of Pierce-Arrow men, factory efficiency 


has been increased, overhead has been 
reduced, distribution-costs have been 
greatly curtailed. And production is 


of 12 payments. Many agencies are doing all that they can to impress 


this upon the car-buying public and to emphasize the importance of 
TELLING THE DEALER that the new car is to be delivered with 
Safety Glass in all the windows. Anything that can be done to hglp spread 


. this information is surely in the interest of greater public safety. 


LIBBEY -OWENS:FORD-GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO | 

For information and prices on Safety Glass call any Libbey > 

Owens Ford dealer listed in the ‘“‘Where-To-Buy- section 
of your local telephone book. 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
SAFETY GLASS 


Twelve, recent winner of 14 

world records. Before leaving the 

plant, each new engine receives | 
a conditioning equivalent to 700 

miles of ‘*breaking in”. 


That is one of the reasons why it 
takes four times longer to build 
Pierce-Arrows than most other 
cars... and why this new Fight 
can start right out at 60 or 70. 


135 HORSEPOWER. 


now at highest point in three 
years. 


INVITATION: We want you to 
_ see this car... drive it yourself 
+ +. compare it with any other 
car at any price. Without the 
slightest obligation we'll be only 
too glad to arrange a demon- 
stration, at your convenience. 
Just call up or dropin. , 
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‘You know and I know that in these days 
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STATE OR FEDERAL OLD-AGE PENSIONS?—A HOUSE DEBATE 


Discussion on Bill to Provide Payments to Aged in District of Columbia---States Rights and States Duties---Ability of Federal Government 
To Assume Burden---Events in Both Houses of the Congress Summarized 


4 


S a State policy of old-age pensions, 
such as obtains in many of the States 
today, adaptable as a national policy? 
That issue was touched upon in the de- 
bate upon a measure affecting the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the House of Rep- 
resentatives sitting in Committee of the 
Whole April 23. 

The measure under discussion (H. R. 
4548) applies only to the District of Co- 
lumbia, but there were many references 
to a proposed measure now under study, 
which would apply to the whole country. 
As to such a centering of the relief prob- 
lem doubts were expressed of the coun- 
try’s ability to assume the cost at this 
time. The question of State rights and 
duties also cropped up. No action was 
taken by the committee on the bill. 

The bill would assure every beneficiary 
a pension which, added to any income he 
might have, would bring such income to 
a total of not more than $35 a month. 

Such pension would be granted only toa 
citizen (man or woman, married or sin- 
gle) who had attained the age of 65 years 
and had resided continuously in the "is- 


tressed owners of small homes, 


The approved bill omits the Se 


tions on merit and efficiency. 
The Senate steering and policy 


an inmate of an asylum or prison. 

The income of any applicant for such | 
pension from all sources could not exceed | 
$468 a year, and the value of any prop- | 
erty he might possess could not exceed | 

Upon death, the total of the awards — 
paid, with interest, would be repaid to, 
the Government from whatever estate | 
left. Funeral expenses not to exceed $100 | 
would be allowed if estate was not suf-| 
ficient to defray such cost. . | 

Excerpts from the official record of the 
debate follow: 


| Outline of Bill | 


Mrs. NORTON (Dem.), of New Jersey. 
We have here a bill taking care of old 
people. In 28 States of the Union at the 
present time there is a smiilar bill, and 
in every State which we have investigated 
we have found that it costs less to keep 
the people in their own homes and give 
them this so-called “pension” than it does 
to send them to institutions. * * * 

This bill merely provides $35 a month 
to keep these people in their own homes. 


of stress many people have found it nec- 
essary to apply for help who never 
dreamed of doing so before. 

We are living in a different age, under 
different conditions; and none of us 
knows when the day may come that we, 
too, may have to appeal for support from 
somebody. If you have children who are 
able to support you, that is very fine. but 
there are many children today who, with 
all the good intentions in the world, find 
it impossible to help their fathers and 
mothers. If they could do so, they should 
be obliged to do so. If, however, they 
cannot help them, surely these aged peo- 
ple should not suffer in this, the capital 
of the wealthiest nation in the world. 

If the Government contributes $35 a 
month, that father or mother, instead of 
being a liability, becomes an asset; and 
certainly they can be very much hap- 
pier surrounded by their dear ones than 
they can when sent to any institution. 


Number Concerned 


Mr. GLOVER (Dem.), How many peo- 
ple would be affected by the bill? 

Mrs. NORTON. According to a recent 
aurvey, 1,240 men and women would be 
eligible. The estimated average annual 
cost per person is $200. The total cost, 
therefore, would be $248,000 on the figures 
at present available; and this is much less 
than the cost per person at Blue Plains. 

Mr. DONDERO (Rep.), of Michigan. 
The State of. Michigan recently passed 
legislation of this character and fixed the 
rate at $30 per month. 

Mrs. NORTON. Living costs are higher 
in Washington. Living costs in Washing- 
ton are comparable to those in New York 
and most of the Eastern cities. I may 
say that in my own State, New Jersey, we 
have found that iv is considerably cheaper 
to keep people in their own homes than 
it is to maintain them in institutions. 


| Various State Laws 


Mr. McFARLANE (Dem.), of Texas. 
Did I understand the gentlewoman to say 
that in New Jersey the average was $177 
a year? 

Mrs. NORTON. That is about the 
average for the State; the counties make 
their contribution. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON, ‘Dem.), of Miss. 
What is the minimum age to obtain a 
pension in the gentlewoman’s State? 

Mrs. NORTON. The minimum age in 
my State is about 65 years. That is the 
minimum age in this bill. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. What does the 
investigation show as to the amounts paid 
in other States? 

Mrs. NOKTCN. The Department of 
Labor has furnished these statistics. 


thorizes the Postmaster General 
sponsible bidders. 


under the act and in the formula 


considered along with the index 
modities the farmer has to buy. 


justment Act. 


where the amount involved is un 


tion. 


bill became law April 28. 


The Week in the Senate 


HE two billion dollars of bends which the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation is authorized to issue to raise funds to aid dis- 


vantage of a Federal Government of both principal and interest. 
The Senate completed Congressional action by adopting the confer- 
ence report on the bill (S. 2999) by 40 yeas to 30 nays, 26 Senators 
not voting. The bill was signed by the President April 28. 


which would have based all Corporation appointments and promo- 


96 Senators, agreed on a program for final disposition of the air 
mail bill, stock exchange regulation, merged control of communica: 
tions and amendments to the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and 
probably the pure food and drug bill and other measures. 

In a rapid-fire spurt, the Senate in two days passed about 25C 
bills, many of them private measures. 

The Senate debated the bill (S. 
provides a minimum air postage rate of six cents an ounce and au- 


Amendment of the Agricultural Adjustment Act designed to 
raise the parity price of the farmer's dollar is provided in a bill 
(S. 3185) passed and sent to the House. In establishing farm prices 


prices is to be based, the bill provides that the farmer’s increased in- 
debtedness and expenses, including taxes and labor costs, are to be 


Another AAA amendment (S. 2817), passed by the Senate, would | 
exempt Senators and Representatives as to contracts and agree- 
ments under the amended Federal Farm Loan Act and the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, as well as under the Agricultural Ad- 


Amendment of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act to 
facilitate court procedure is proposed in a bill (S. 3085) as approved. 
It gives Federal courts jurisdiction to try any case under that act 


ment directly or indirectly owns all the stock of the suing corpora- 
The Senate adopted the conference report on the sugar stabiliza- 


tion bill (H. R. 8861), which includes sugar beets and sugar cane 
as basic commodities under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. The 


will all have the marketiny ad- 


nate-approved Norris amendment, 


committees, comprising 25 of the 


3170) to revise air mail laws. It 


to award contracts to lowest re- 


on which the parity with 1909-14 


of the price level of the com- 


| 


der $3,000 and where the govern- 


what is the average age in the States that 
have adopted this kind of law? 


Mrs. NORTON. I believe from the 
evidence brought out in the committee 
that the average is about 65. 


Mr. RANDOLPH (Dem.), of West Va. 
If the gentlewoman from New Jersey will 
permit, I believe the average is about 63'2 
years, to be exact. 


Mr. NORTON. Yes; I think the gentle- 
man for the information. 


Mr. RANDOLPH: In my own Btate it 
happens to be 65. ; 

Mr. DUNN (Dem.) of Pa. I presume 
the gentlewoman knows there are about 
28 States in the Union giving these old- 
age pensions? 

Mrs. NORTON. There are 28 States 
with such legislation, and I think there 
are about 10 other States with pending 
legisltion which they hope to complete 
within the next year or two. 

Mr. HENNEY, (Dem.) of Wisc. In re- 
gard to the State of Wisconsin, I may 
state that previously it has been optional 
with the counties as to whether they 
would take care of their aged people or 
rot, but «* a recent election the vote was 
531,915 to 154,726 to make it compulsory 
on the State, and it is proposed to raise 
the money through a tax on incomes of 
over $15,000 and also on labor-saving 
machinery. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. May I ask the gen- 
tlewoman from New Jersey if she does not 
believe that the passage of an old-age 
pension bill for the people of the District 
of Columbia will advance the enactment 
of a national old-age pension law in this 
country? 

M.s. NORTON. I think so, but I do 
not know that that is important in the 
consideration of this measure. It would 
appear to be a matter for the States to 
decide, and I would like to see every 
State in the Union adopt its own old-age 
pension bill. I believe n State rights. 


Mr. Blanton’s Views 


Mr. BLAI:TON, (’Dem.) of Texas. * * * 
When we had a former District day there 
were about 25 bills on the calendar. This 
bill was. up near the top. I went to the 
chairman of this committee, and I went to 
the chairman’s straw. boss, Mr. Black, and 
I also went to the assistant straw boss, 
M~. Palmisano, and told them all that if 
they called up this bill they would not 
Pass many bills that day on the calender. 
* * * They krew then that I opposed this 
bill, and intended to do everything with- 
in my power to stop *t. 

Mrs. NORTON. Will the gentleman 


A ield? 

ty BLANTON. I am sorry, I cannot 
Idaho spgretetseeseas. 132.21 528.52 396.31 yield. I want to have the lady obey the 
Kentucky ....... tenes 5. 85|rul > as the men hav: to do. I cannot 
Massachuseiis 31200 $99.33 227.33) answer the lady like could a man, and 
Minnesota ........... 192.36 631.86 439.50; I do not want to be placed at a disad- 

CVAGR 00 949.16 Mr. ELLENBOGEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
New Jersey 11760 47036 make the point of order that the gentle- 
02.88 405.59 102.71; man is reflecting on a Member of the | 
Utah 116.76 512.33 395.57 | House. 

ES d 399. ° Mr BLANTON No: I ot I 

A. Average annual pension | simply protecting my own rights. 


B. Average annual cost of poorhouse care 
per inmate. 
C. Savings to taxpayer per pensioner. 


Age Limit Fixed | 


Dr. DONDERO. I am interested in the 
age limit that has been placed in the bill. 
Can the gentlewoman from New Jersey 
give the House any information why it 
was fixed at 65 years of age? In my State 
it has been fixed at 70. 


Mr. BLACK, (Dem.), of New York. I 
do not mind the gentleman calling me a 
straw boss. 
| Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. 
yield. 
|. Something was said about somebody 
| being afraid of votes at home. I made 
/no such statement. I never have been 
‘afraid of votes back home since I have 
_been a Member of this Congress. * * * 


I am sorry; I cannot 


Mrs. NORTON. The original bill called; Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
for 60, and it seemed to be considered that | order. It is about time the gentléman said 
&@ person of 60 was just as needy, if desti- something about the bill. 
tute, as one older. Then we had some dis-| Mr. BLANTON. That is not a point of 
cussion to raise the age to 68, and we com- order, Mr. Chairman. It so happens that 
promised on 65. ‘under the rules I can use my time in 

The gentleman, I am sure, will admit | discussing any subject that suits me. 
that a person needy at 60 is in just as| Mr. RANDOLPH. Will the gentleman 
difficult a position as if he were older, and ‘be kind enough to yield? 
today, with present conditions, it is dif-| Mr. BLANTON. I am not going to let 
ficult for any man or woman to secure a|any of these side swipers on the side 
position when they get to be 60 years of ' lines interpect anything I do not like into 


age. my remarks. 
Mr. DONDERO. Can the gentlewoman | 


Mr. BLACK. Why reduce me from a 
give the House any information as to| “straw boss’ to a “side swiper’? 


f Mr. BLANTON. Oh, as the gentleman 
changes, I change.. What he says here is 
futile when I have the floor, because I 
,am going to use my hour in my own way. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sorry, but I can- 

not. The lady can use her own time. I 
do that because no matter what the lady 
Says to me I have to smile and bear it, 
beccuse I am a gentleman and I cannot 
talk back. I never say anything unkind 
to a lady. They can say anything they 
want to me, but I always smile. Un- 
fortunately, sometimes, when we are fight- 
ing a bill that a lady wants we cannot 
yield to them. 

Mrs. NORTON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I yield to my good 
friend, because 1 am her friend, and the 
gentlewoman knows it. I am going to try 
to kill her bill, but I shall be pleased to 
yield to her. 

Mrs. NORTON. The gentleman knows 
a. in the end he will probably vote 
or it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Never will I vote for it 
until the gentlewoman puts in the bill 
all the people of the United States. Then 
I would vote for it. 


| Poorhouse Costs | 


Mrs. NORTON. This is a District bill. 
I have no authority to insert such a pro- 
vision. Please do not designate me as 
“the lady.” I am a Member of the House, 
with exactly the same credentials as the 
gentleman from Texas, and I want no 
concession bacause of my sex. 


Mr. BLANTON, This bill pays $35 a 
month to every man and every wife over 
65 years of age. It provides for $35 for 
the wife and $35. for the husband. Most 
people who are 65 years old are married 
yet. Most of the spouses are about the 
Same age. There is $70 a month to be 
paid one family; $14 is paid in New Jer- 
sey and $24 is the highest average for 
the States, yet in the District of Columbia 
they are going to pay $35 to each person, 


' there. 


and there are fewer indigent people in 
Washington than anywhere else in the 
world. 

Mr. BLACK. Then how is the bill go- 
ing to be so expensive? 

Mr. BLANTON. But because there are. 
a few shacks in some alleys here—and | 
have you not got them in all of your, 
cities and towns—a great hullabaloo is 
raised. Have you not got them down on) 
the Mississippi Delta, shacks that people | 
live in? Oh, these Washington papers do | 
not want any shacks in Washington at all. | 
They want every colored sniper that slips | 
in here from some farm to get an easy | 
living, to live in a three-story house with | 
basement, and they want to have the 
living prov.ded for him, with two or three | 
servants and a cook and washerwoman | 
also. 


| State Rights 


Mrs. NORTON. Will not the gentle- 
man please yield? I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question. 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly, if you put 
it that way. 

Mrs. NORTON. Does the gentleman 
believe in State rights? 

Mr. BLANTON. I used to, but I have 
been voting for so many things in this 
Congress that I have been taught against 
every since my childhood that I have 
gotten all mixed up. 

Mrs. NORTON. If the gentleman be- 
lieves in State rights, there is nothing in 
the world to prevent his goin; back to 
Texas and seeing to it that his State 
passes a law taking care of the poor people 
I shall be glad to aid him in doing 


Mr. DUNN. Does the gentleman know) 
of any more economical way to provide 
relief for the aged than through an old-'| 


pension system? 


Value of Aged Folk 


Mr. BLANTON. Yes. When you once 
pass a law that gives people easy money, 
you will find a lot of them ‘coming in 
that ought not to come in. You will find 
a lot of them who are willing to live on 
the State and the Government and get 
something for nothing. 

Mr. DUNN. Does not the gentleman 
believe it wil Icost a great deal more to 
construct and maintain poorhouses than 
to come to an old-age pension law? 

Mr. BLANTON. V/e have been carry- 
ing on poorhouses for a long time, and I 
think we will do it much more easily in 
the future. But of course, we do not want 
to force indigent people to go to the poor- 
house if we can help it. I am in favor 
of the principle. If the President right 
now would say to us that his financial 
policy would permit it, if he would say 
that it would not disrupt his policy, I 
would vote right now for a national old- 
age pension law that would take care of 
every person 70 years old in the United 
States, but the age ought to be 70 years. 
Why, most of the most valuable men and 
women in the Nation are 65 years old. 
Mr. MEAD. 
he not? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; Insull has stolen 
more money from the American people 
than any other grafter, and he is 75 right 
now, and we are having a terrible time 
catching him and bringing him back here. 
We have citizens all over the United 
States, 75 and 85 years of age, men who 
are doing service to their country and to 
their State. We have them in this House. 
I saw Uncle Joe Cannon when he was 85 
years old do some of the best service ever 
performed on the floor of the House. 

Mr. WEIDEMAN, (Dem.), of Mich, Then 
we have that Turk, who is 116 years old, 
still doing good service. 


National Policy | 


Mr. MEAD, (Dem.) of New York. The 
gentleman has made the statement that 
he favors a national policy of old-age 
pensions rather than the policy of local 
administration? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes, I do; I wil: vote 
for a national policy. 


Sam Insull is about 75, is f 
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~The Week in the House 


Dickstein bill (H. R. 3673). 


ting citizenship. 7 


provided either the citizen father 


letter carriers. 


April 30. 


HE PROPOSAL to equalize men and women in citizenship and 

naturalization rights was approved by House action on the 
Persons born abroad can derive citi- 
zenship only through the American nationality of the father under 
existing law. The bill, now sent to the Senate, would enable a child 
to derive citizenship also from the American mother. 

The child, however, must come to the United States before be- 
coming 18 years old, must swear allegiance within six months after 
becoming 21, and must live here five years continuously before get- 


_.The House amended the bill to provide that any child hereafter 
born out of the United States limits, whose father or mother then 
_ was a citizen of the United States, is declared an American citizen, 


is American, has resided here prior to the child’s birth. 

A resolution (H. Res. 236) creating a special committee to in- 
vestigate the action of the Committee on Accounts in barring ne- 
groes—except Representative De Priest (Rep.), of Chicago, Ill., and 
guests actually accompanying him—from the House restaurant, was 
adopted. The restaurant manager, refusing to serve negroes, offered 
to serve them in a basement room. 

The House passed a bill (H. R. 8919) to adjust salaries of rural 
It increases the standard route from 24 to 30 miles, | 
reduces the annual pay per mile for every mile in excess of 30 miles 
from the present $30 to a proposed $20 per mile and increases their 
equipment allowance from four to six cents per mile. The carriers 
will lose approximately $3,000,000 in compensation. 

A $9,300,000 vocational education bill (H. R. 7509), authorizing 
for the fiscal years 1935, 1937, annual appropriations for allotment to 
States and Territories, and $100,000 anually for the Interior Depart- 
ment’s vocational education was approved. It awaits Senate action. 

The conference report on the revenue bill, just agreed to by rep- 
resentatives of the two Houses, is scheduled for consideration 


The House passed a resolution (H. J. Res. 322) appropriating 
$1,657,454 for immediate urgent needs of the Government. 
$472,454 is for furniture in the new Federal buildings for executive 
department at Washington, $150,000 for transportation and other ex- 
penses of aliens who have worked on the Panama Canal and their 
families, and $35,000 for special costs of Congressional committees. 
The bill also repeals the limitation on the price per pound the Gov- 
ernment may pay for distinctive paper for Government securities. 

The War Department and sugar stabilization bills were sent to 
the President, who signed them April 28. 


or the citizen mother, whichever 


Of this 


house, the poorhouse system being more 


and more modern system. That is all 
there is to this proposition. 


It is true, probably, that the national 
old-age pension bill should have come 
before this one as far as some Members 
are concerned, but it is no fault of the 
aged of the District and it is no fault 
of the taxpayers of. the District that they 
have to get their legislation from the 
Congress and that Congressmen come 
rom States which have no old-age pen- 
sion systems. 
However, the fact that Texas does not 
have an old-age-pension system should 
not keep the Congress, because it has 
Congressmen from the State of Texas, 
from legislating along advanced sociolog- 
ical lines for the good of the District of 
Columbia. 

It is to be regretted that all of the 
States of the Union have not an old-age- 
pension system, but 22 out of the 48 States 
have this modern method of taking care 
of their aged. 

I was surprised to hear one gentleman 
here in an offhand way, and I am sure if 
his remarks were carried back to this dis- 


made as to what this bill is really in-; trict he would be defeated, state, “Oh, we 
tended to do. The bill itself is to take! 
care of the aged in the homes, if possi-| 
ble, instead of sending them to a poor-| 


feed them for $10.” Imagine that state- 
ment on the floor of this Congress in this 
day and generation! As a matter of fact, 


it is costing the District of Columbia and 
expensive to the taxpayers than the other 


the Federal Government, $38 a month for 
each inmate in the poorhouse. This sys- 
tem will cost about $20 a month, and in- 
stead of ultimately being a great charge 
on the taxpayers of the country and the 
taxpayers of the District there will be a 
saving by this bill. 

There is another situation in connection 
with this bill, and that is that an old, in- 
digent couple in the District under the 
system now prevailing cannot live out 
their old age together. They must be 
Separated and put into separate institu- 
tions. Under this bill, if indigent, they 
will be allowed to live together during 
their declining years. 


What Age to Start | 


Mr. SNELL. I am not opposed to the 
system of old-age pensions; but as 7 look 
through the bill it is much more gen- 
erous than the one we have in our State, 
and it seems to me it would be pretty ex- 
pensive to start it at 60 years of age. Does 
not the gentleman think that is rather 
young? 


_ Mr. BLACK. No; and I will tell the 
‘gentleman why I do not think so. Ine 
‘surance companies have reported, after a 
‘conference, that 84 per cent of people over 
60 years of age are in need of support by 
Somebody other than themselves. 


| Mr. WEIDEMAN. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr.Snell] mentioned 60 years 
age. 

| Mr. BLACK. My bill was 60, but the 
committee amended it to start at 65 years 
Of age. here are other things to be 
taken into consideration, such as the cone 
ditions surrounding them and the ability 
of their relatives to support them, and all 
these things will be investigated. Every- 
body over 65 is not going to get $35 a 
‘month under this bill. 


Law in Other Lands 


| Mr. KELLER (Dem.), of Ill., Mr. Chaire- 
man, I am for this bill for old-age pen- 
Sions in the District of Columbia, because 
I think it is a just bill. I am for it be- 
|Cause if it is pased, an Old-age pension 
lew # the District of Columbia will be 
|& guide to us when we come to Pass a 
|nation-wide old-age pension law, which 
| we are certainly going to do. 


I want to call your attention to these 
Simple facts. Every poorhouse in the 
United States is a disgrace to our intelli- 
gence, to cur courage, and to our national 
‘Spirit. We ought to wipe them out, and 
_we ought to wipe them out by providing 
something better than: they are. 

The United States is the only civilized 
country in the world that has not al- 
ready recognized the duty nationally of 
providing old-age pensions. Every other 
Civilized country in the world has done 
it, and why should we stand here quibbling 
over whether it should be $35, $32, or 
_some other amount per month? 


| The time was when our fathers and 

mothers could save something and provide 
something for old age, but conditions were 
not what they are now. * * * Today when 
a man loses his job he is out. He cannot 
go anywhere e‘se and take up land, or get 
another jcb if he is past 40. 


Here is where we ought to provide the 
first pension law, because it will give us 
something of an experience in our Na- 
tional Goyernment that will be a guide to 
us in the hereafter when legislation is 


/under taken to give Nation-wide old-age 
pensions. 


Reward, not Charity 


Granting old-age pensions is not charity 
—it is a just reward to the man or the 
woman who has served in industry up to 
the time he can no longer serve because 
of age. ‘The mother who has struggled 
out on the farm or in the home of the 
factory town, in the great cities, or the 
vilages until she i. 65 ought to have a 
pension if she needs it, because every day 
of her life she served her country as much 
aS any man or woman Can serve it any- 
where in any way. 

‘The men who have produced the wealth 
of the country by their labor, whether in 
field or factory, in mines, or over the whir- 
ring wheels of transport, wherever you go, 
in whatever industry, have earned enough 
more than they have received to assure 
them a pension as a reward for their 
service, if they need it. 

There are about 500,000 men and women 
over 65 who would be eligible for old-age 
pensions under the average conditions 
recognized by the State laws already 
granting old-age pensions. If we grant 
old-age pensions, it would cost about $172,- 
000,000 a year, which would save a tree 
mendous amount of money over the poor- 
; houses ana other systems of caring for 
/our old people at present in use quite 

outside of the rights of humanity. 


Mr. MEAD. The gentleman also brought 
out the fact that under local administra- 
tion there are conflicting delegations of 
power and authority, and there are many 
rates in conflict with the other; the rates 
are high in some places and low in others; 
is it the thought of the gentleman from 
Texas that a centralized administration of 
a national law would be so far removed 
from local politics that it would be bet- 
ter administered and more uniform in its 
application throughout the country? 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, certainly. It would 


man and wife, toaling $70 a month to the 
two of them. They are going to let them 
own a $3,000 piece of property for a resi- 
| dence and also nearly $1,000 of personal 
| property. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman under- 
stands that under the present poorhouse 
system they would get $76 a month? 

_ Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no; not in any 
State. May I say that a committee, when 
they bring in a bill like this, ought to be 
able to tell us cll about it. They ought to 


pensions in the various States, 


| Missouri Economy 


know all about this subject of old-age 


cost the taxpayers of the Nation much less 
|; money; and my friend knows thot it could 
be regulated better as a national law and 
there would be more justice in its admin- 
istration than if it were left up to the 
States because there are 48 Governors and 
48 State administrations to administer 
local laws and they would not be adminis- 


one system centralized in Washington. 


Model Law Sought | 


Mr. MEAD. With regard to national 
rather than iocal administration does not 
the gentleman believe it would be helpful 
for the country if we made of this bill 


Mr. LEE (Dem.), of Mo. The gentle- 
/man from New York, who is a member 
of the committee, stated that this bill 


to feed them at the poor farm than the 
pensions would amount to. If it is true 
'thi.t this would cost over $31 a month, 
then that is a dirty graft, because in my 
coun.y we feed them for $10 a month bet- 
ter than you can feed them in this town. 
Mr. KELLER. What do you feed them? 
Mr. LEE of Missouri. We feed them 
everything that is right, and we do not 
ask the Congress to pay for them either. 
We. pay them ourselves in our State. 
Mr. BLANTON. I am for old-age pen- 
sions. -I would like to see the people of 
my State some of these days, when othe: 
States and the Government can do it, be 
provided for in their old age. But I do 
no. want them texed to help put $5,700,- 
000 in the Treasury in a lump sum and 
“hen have the P.W.A. and the C.W.A. put 
$9,000,000 more into the Treasury to pay 
cid-age pensions in Washington while my 
State is without it. 
voting the Fede’al Government into an 
pension law, iet it be reneral 
aw 
Mr. DUNN. Can the gentleman tell me 
of any more economical way to provide 
relief thay by the old-age pension system? 
Mr. BLANTO:. This District has taken | 
care 0. its indigent people for many years, 


would mean a saving in that it costs more | 


Whenever you get to! 


_& model for the District of Columbia that 
would be copied by the States and would 
eventually become the national law? 

_ Mr. BLANTON. I may say to the gentle- 
man from New York that there is not a 
| Siagle paragraph in this bill that is a 
model, with all due respect and regard 
_to the commiiiee. It has been drawn for 


them by somebody else. To pass this bill 
would be to pass the wrong kind of a | 


‘bill for the States to adopt. It is my 
belief that the committee now studying 
the question ‘rom the national viewpoint 
will bring in a much better bill. 
_ Mr. BIERMANN (Dem.) of Iowa). I un- 
derstood the gentleman to say that he 
| preferred a national law to a State law? 
Tet me call the gentleman’s attention to 
‘a booklet that we ought to pay more 
attention to on this side of the aisle—the | 
‘Democratic platform of 1932. It says: | 
“We advocate unemployment and old-age | 
/pension under State laws.” 
That is what we are doing right now 
_in working out a bill for the District of | 
Columbia. 


| 
Plea for the Aged | 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, while there | 
was not much logic and there was not! 
much social philosophy indulged in this. 
afternoon, there were plenty of errors, 


tered in the same way. We should have | 


Magazine Copy, Too 


National Advertisers who 


reader 


interest. 


Send for special issue showing 


place newspaper copy have 
been quick to take advantage 
| of the unusual reader interest 
of the United States News. 
National Advertisers who 
place magazine copy have 
wondered how they could 
share in this extraordinary 


use of maguzine electrotypes. 
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Jap an Undersells 


The World With 


A New Economic Colossus in 
The Disturbed World Sit- 
uation Is Cause of New 
Worry to Trade Nations 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


are of the opinion that in those classes 
of ;oods in which the Japanese are spe- 
cializing, particularly cotton textile prod- 
ucts, other nations are likely to be 
crowded out of export markets. 

Faced with a nation of growing ambi- 
tion, whose interests cross those of the 
United States at many points, this coun- 
try has many problems of policy to deter- 
mine. 

Frequently the question is heard 
whether there is any great possibility of 
conflict between the two natio. s. 


The best answer, according to officials, | 


is in trade figures. 

These show that the United States 
takes 30 per cent of all Japanese exports 
and 95 per cent of all her raw ‘silk ex- | 
ports, which still exceed those of any other 
commodity. 


with the cotton for her second leading 
export industry—textile manufacture. 

Should this country cut off silk imports 
and bar cotton exports, as would be the 
case in the event of conflict, the Japanese 
position quickly could become untenable. 

British Affected 

Then there are other things to con- 
sider. 

Officials point out that in trade, Great 
Britain is suffering more from Japanese 
competition than is the United States. 

They say that in case of territorial ex- 
pansion, both Russia and Great Britain, 
as well as France and Holland, are more 
concerned than the United States. 

They feel that even if the Philippines 
are to have independence, the Japanese 
are hardly covetous because of the ex- 
posed position of these Islands and the 
likelihood that nations other than the 
United States would be more concerned 
with that expansion than would this 
country 

Then there is always the possibility that 

Japan may be over-extending herself and 
be facing a financial and industrial col- 
lapse. 
: This possibility, however, is discounted 
in official Washington quarters. They say 
that a collapse has been predicted for 
that country ever since 1919, but it never 
has come. 


The Financial Side 


The country's international budget of 
trade and finance, so far as experts can 
determine. from figures that are available. 
has been balanced either by taxation or 
by services performed. 

Expansion is being financed by internal 
bond issues. These help pay for the raw 
materials that have to be purchased in 
world markets by the Japanese, not only 
to carry on trade, but to build up a pow- 
erful army and navy. 

If the people of that country should 


lose faith in the government credit, or]. 


should tire of the drive for constantly in- 
creasing conquests, then, as officials see 
it, a break might come. 

But there are other things than trade 
for the United States to think about in 
its Japanese relations. 

Other Complications 

C@pled with this program of economic 
expansion are other moves that compli- 
cate world politics. Among them are: 

The demand of the Japanese for a navy 
as large as the American navy. This is- 
sue must be met next year. 

The announcement on April 17 by Ja- 
pan that it intends to apply an expanded 
and modernized “Monroe Doctrine” to 
China. 

The coming retirement of the United 
States from the Philippines with reports 
that politicians in the islands are cast- 
ing a friendly eye to Japan. 

The present squabble between the 
United States and Russia over debts, 
causing the Japanese officials to consider 
this a good time to take another step 
ahead in its drive to control the Far East. 

A Course of Action 

Throughout this past week, President 
Roosevelt, Secretary of State Hull and 
other high officials were busy studying 
and mapping a course of ection with re- 
gard to the latest Japanese statement of 
policy. 

Out of their deliberations came a de- 
cision to adopt a watchful waiting atti- 
tude. 

Other countries, notably Great Britain 
anc France, have a bigger stake immedi- 
ately involved than has the United States. 
If they care to take the lead in calling 
the Japanese to account, well and good. 
For the moment, at least, this country in- 
tends merely to wait and see. 

What Japan did in its new statement 
of policy, was to say, in effect: 

“China is our concern. It is a neigh- 
bor of the new state of Manchukuo. Any 
loans to China, or any sales of airplanes, 
or any sales of munitions, or activities 
of foreigners that might involve training 
for military activity must Le approved by 
Japan. We will consider it unfriendly for 
any nation to do anything that would 
tend to alienate friendly relations between 
Japan and China or China and Man- 
chukuo. We will oppose such projects.” 

Shutting the Open Door? 

The question is: 

Does this close the “open door” to China’ 
that the United States long has insisted 
should confront the traders of the world? 

An answer to that question may soon 
be made. 

The Chinese government has contracted 
for many thousands of dollars worth ot 
American airplanes. She has hired many 
American iviators to train Chinese pi- 
lots. Frank Hawks, noted flyer, now is 
in China to demonstrate a new bombing 
plane. 

Aviation, under American tutelage, is 
making rapid strides in China. Now, un- 
der the Japanese edict. these activities 
must halt unless given approval by that 
country. 

Also raised is the question whether 
Japan. claiming the right to prohibit one 
kind of trade, might not extend thir list 
of prohibitions to other kinds of trade. 

If so, and if the Japanese intend an eco- 
nomic as well as a political “Monrc Doc- 
trine” in the Far Fast, then he United 
States is deeply interested. 

But, even then, American interests, 
while substantial, are secondary to others. 
The Naval Situation 
The total business of American exporters 
selling in China was $63,000 000 last year. 
Our investments there otal about a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars. Oil. lumber and 
tobacco companies would stand to lose 

substantially. 

But Great Britain, France and Holland 


have larger commercial interests. 
| also have territory close at hand that, 


Republic of Panama | 


Prefers Old Dollar 


No Action Yet Taken by This 


Low-cost Goods 


Country on Her Plea 
For Contract Payment 


One party to whom the United States 
promised to pay “dollar: of the present 
weight and fineness” prior to dollar de- 
valuation is still holding out for the old 
gold dollar. 


Under the terms of the treaty whereby 


‘the United States built the Panama Cana! 


and leased the Canal Zone, America was 
to pay to Panama early this year $250,000. 
The treaty, like mai.y private contracts 
drafted in the same era, declared that the 
payment would be made in “dollars of the 
present weight and fineness,” which was 
the the dollar with 23.22 grains of gold 

Early in January President Roosevelt 
devaluei the dollar, ci tting its gold con- 
tent 41 per cent. Panama was offered a 
check whici. it could cash for 250.000 ol 
the new devalued dollars. She refused. 
aeclaring that Ler treaty stipulated pay- 


ment in the old dollars or their oquivalent 


ir gold. As yet the United States has 
been unable to dislodg Panama from her 
demands. 


They 
might be affected. The implication in 


' Washington is that those countries should 
‘bear the brunt of protest. 

Also the United States supplies Japan | 
/major problem as Government officials 


This latest Japanese move is not the 


see it. 
They lay stress on the naval situation. 
In 1935 there is to be held another nava! 
limitation conference. At that conference 
tle Japanese are prepared to demand that 
they be allowed as large a navy as either 
the United States or Great Britain. 


' Back in 1921 when naval dreadnaughts | 


were limited at a Washington naval con- 
ference, Japan was allowed three tons to 
every five for Great Britain and the 
United States. 

At the naval conference in London in 
1930, when other types of ships werc lim- 
itec, Japan was allowed 7 tons to every 
10 for the United States and Great 
Britain. 


“leet Modernization 


Now they demand as a price for agree- 
ing to limitation of building after 1936 
that they be allowed 10 tons of naval! 
construction for every 10 for the United 
States and Great Britain. 

Not only have the Japanese been given 
concessions with regard to their navy but 
they have built or are building the maxi- 
mum number and tonvrage of ships al- 
lowed u.ider the agreements. 


On the other hand the United States 


went for four years withou: laying down 
a single fighting ship. In some classes of 
vessels Japan has a more modern and 
larger fleet than ours. 

Now under way. however. i= construction 


from the Pacific. 


A Dramatic F leet 


Our De fense Plans 


gnificance of the Pacific Armada’s Record-making 


The Si 


Dash Through the Panama Canal 


New ships for the Navy, new fighting 
planes for the Army. 


Events of last week made @hese na- 
tional defense measures virtual certain- 
ties. Following soon after the dramatic 
Cash of the Pacific Fleet through the 
Panama Canal, the President announced 
that he would ask Congress for authority 
te use a part of the $1,500,000.000 public 
works fund soon to be appropriated, to 
begin the construction of some of the 101 
naval vessels, as called for by the Vinson 
Act. That many are necessary merely to 
bring the Navy to full treaty strength. 

The appropriation for the Army, while 
below that of the current year. provides 
for as many as 290 airplanes, depending 
on price. In addition, the President has 
requested an additional $10,000.000 for the 
War Department to supplement the pres- 
ent appropriation of $316,228.991. 

No fixed amount for the reinforcement 
of the Navy has heen uggested. The 
President plans to ask for as much as may 
be desirable of the new public works fund 
for ship construction. 

Naval Construction Plans 

To carry out the Vinson Acts tentative 
plans, it would mean an expenditure of 
$32,000,000 in the next fiscal year. There 
is now contracted for naval construction 
amounting to $275,000.000. to be paid for 
with public works funds. 

Navy Officials were happy over the 
showing made by the fleet in its passage 
through ghc Panama Canal. It was con- 
Sidered remarkable that such a large 
gioup of ships could be pushed through 
with the same average speed, eight hours. 


‘that a single commercial vessel; traveling 


alone, could attain. 

The Army and Navy worked together in 
perfect harmony to speed the fleet of 110 
ships through the Canal in a few minutes 
less than two days. The performance, 
begun at dawn April 23, was the first 
lesson ir. national defense 


of 52 dite of 222.061 tons. 


that further naval construction would be 
undertaken from Public Works funds. 

It is known definitely that this country 
is not ready to agree to a Japanese navy 


_as large as the American. In a naval race. 
this country financially could vastly out- | 
build Japan. 


Some have seen in the recent aggressive 
tactics.of Japanese officials a connection 


with the withdrawal of the American ficct , 
| A great flotilla, on its. 
/Way to the Atlantic, passed through the 


Panama Canal this past week. It was 


functioning on a war-time basis. 


the movement in any way. 


provided i many months. 

Since the Canal was declared officially 
operec or. July 12, 1920, it marked the 
first time that it has clearly demonstrated | 
to the Nation its efficiency in carrying 
out the purpose for which it was built 
primarily, thet o: speeding the ocean-to- 
ecean transfer of fighting ships. 

As the hig fleet reposed in regatta-like 
formation in Limon Bay at the close of 
the maneuver, headed by the “Lexing- 
ton” and the “Saratoga,’ Army and Navy 
officials were inclined to congratulate 
vach other as it was not previously known 
-ust what sort 0. record might be achieved. 
“he capacit, of the Canal was knov'n for 
single vessels, but not for any such huge 
21cup. Jfficials stated after the test 
that in an emergency the time could be 
cut by seven or eight hours. 

Canal Traflic Stopped 

Ali other traffic wre stopped during the 

ru... The Army. in charge of the Canal 
Zone, had made elaborate, and as _ it 
pruved. adequate preparations for the pas- 
sage, although the force of pilots and lock 
operators was below normal because of 
governner.tal economies. At the close. 27 
merchant ships awaited a chance to sail 
t¢ward the Pacific ard 91 were resting in 
the Pacific, waiting their turns to pro- 
ce-d towerd the Atlantic. 
The ships maintained an cight-hour 
average each in making the 50 mile pass- 
age. They emerged from the Canal, on 
the average. at the rate of 2.3 ships each 
hour. The best record ever achieved was 
made by a destroyer which got through in 
five hours. A merchant ship passing 
through takes eight hours. 

The distance cut off by the Canal in 
going from one coast to the other is nearly 
8,000 miles. When the U. S.*S. “Oregon” 
left San Francisco on March 19, 1898, on 
its famous voyage through the Straits of 
Magellan, it took it 68 davs to reach 
Jupiter Inlet, Florida. It averaged 11.6 


‘nautical miles per hour during the entire 


President | trip of 14,700 miies. 


Roosevelt also, this past week, announced | 


The Navy Department originally esti- 
mated that the project would take between 
two and three days, according to Secre- 
tary Swanson. He denied that it was 
planned to take the fleet through in 24 
hours, or that he had received any reports 
that some plan was under way to hamper 
All precau- 
tions taken were taken in the usual inter- 
ests of expediency, he explained at the 
conclusion of the experiment. 


Large Guarding Force 


Canal military authorities had explained 
earlier, however, that the tenseness of the 


international situation had made advisable — 


the unusually large guarding force present | 
since a month ago, when Army manuevers 
ended. The ‘nain motive, they added, was | 
“to prevent any accident to the locks.” 


| The Panama Canal site was apeniees | 
by the United States from Panaina by 
the Treaty of Feb. 26, 1904. 
cost of the land was $10,000,000, with $250,- 
000 to be paid annually. The Canal Zone 
is a strip of land extending five miles on 
either side of the Canal, on which no 
private individuai is permitted to acquire 
property. It is a military reservation, ad- 
‘ministered by the War 
American occupation was begun May 4, 
1904. 
/1914. Slides nampered efficient operation 
‘in the early years, however, and it was not 
officially opened until July 12, 1920. 


The Canal itself is 44.04 nautical miles 


or 50.72 statute miles in length. It con- | 
tairs three pairs of locks at Gatun, one 
pair at Pedro Miguel and two pairs at | 
Miraflores. The lock chambers, with & 


The original | ing April 25. 


filed by independe. . 
Department. 


Traffic in the Canal] began Aug. 15, 


Drafting Code to Govern 
Aluminum Utensil Trade 


An NRA code fcr the aluminum cooking 
utensil industry was discussed at a near- 
It would prohibit selling be- 
low cost and would provide filing of open 
pric’ lists. 

A protest against the proposed code for 
the entire aluminum industry has: been 
manufacturers, who 
vharge tiat it “would entrench the 
monopoly of the Aluminum Company of 
America.” 


length of 1,000 feet are capable of han- 
dling any vessel in existence. 

In charge vf the fleet was Admiral David 
Foote Sellers, Commander in Chief. The 
entire trip of the fleet was carried out 
without accident, save the knocking down 
of two lamp posts by the airplane carrier 
“Lexington.” 


Srench 


FF. 
924 Fifteenth Street Noithwest 


H MURPHY — 


MAY 12 


Sailing from New York to England 
and France. Cabin and Tourist 


class. The roads of France are calling your 
car. Take it with you. See a travel agent. 


MAY 16, LAFAYETTE; MAY 19, S. S. PARIS; MAY 2, ILE DE FRANCE 


General Agent 


Tel Met. 1440 


Consider the dilution 


when choosing 
an antiseptic or germicide 


A bottle of Zonite is a bottle of antiseptic in a state of 
considerable concentration. In the dilutions recom- 
mended, Zonite is a positive and effective germicidal 
agent, but in purchasing the bottle the public may be 
thoroughly confident that it is receiving. the con- 
centrated Zonite which it expects and not a pre- 
diluted product. Consider the dilution when you are 
choosing an antiseptic or germicide. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York 
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RYE WHISKY 


for 
“ne 


bbe bet there’s a difference! - 
Artificial coloring and arti- 
ficial aging can never take the 
place of charred white oak bar- 
rels. That’s why it pays to ask 
for Rewco Rye. It’s a genuine 
straight rye whisky, 
straight from the barrel—just as 
nature made it. And you wouldn’t | 
believe so fine a whisky could 
cost so little! 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 
Tue American Mepicinat Spirits 
Company, INC. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Chicago 
New York 


San Francisco 
Baltimore 
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abilities and interests. 


Children.” 


ert 


FOOD.-.- HEALTH 


Bockward Child: 
to Stimulate 
Mental Growth 


Outlined for Devel- 


oping Self-reliance and 
Self-respect as Basis for 


Adult Efficiency 


+ Children who are mentally retarded 
“need something different from the stand- 
‘ard school curriculum, according to Elise 
H. Ma:tens, Fe eral Office of Fducation. 
specialist in the education of exceptional 
.children. 

“The regular course of study should be 
changed to meet the needs and limita- 
tions of these children.” says Dr. Mar- 
-tens. 
ganized ciasses in which the intellectually 
subnormal participate in a variety of 
group activities in keeping with their 
With proper edu- 
cational methods. many mentally retarded 
‘poys and girls develop into adult 
zens capable of making a real contribu- 
tion to their community.” 

Aid to Efficient Maturity 

“The traditional recitation method of 
teaching reading. writing, and arthmetic 
‘to boys and girls Of returded mentality is 
not sufficient.” she adds. “If the child ol 
limited mentality is to become an adult 
who lives in his community with some 
measure of self-reliance and self-respect. 
then he must be given every opportunity 
for continuous practice of those qualities 
during his formative years in school. 

“Group activity. in which each child 
may express some power of initiative. 
“carry some responsbility of performance. 


and have some part in judging merits of 


the outcome. is already recognized by 
many teachers aS a desirable procedure 
for the education of mentally-retarded 
youth, but ‘some find it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to apply. They do not know how to 
proceed.” 

To help teachers in their task of in- 
structing these boys and girls, Miss Mar- 
tens has compiled a new _ publication, 
“Group Activities for Mentally Retarded 
Teachers of special classes for 
the intellectually subnormal throughout 
the United States contributed accounts of 
the activities included in the study, which 
is illustrated with photographs, drawings, 
and silhouettes. 

The publication is available from the 
Government Printing Office. Washington. 
D. C., as Federal Office of Bducation Bul- 
letin, 1933 No. 7. Price, 15 cents. 


Ill Effects of Selltede 


On Convicts to Be Studied 


STUDY of the medical problems of 

‘Iilinois penal institutions has been 
started by the Chicago Institute of Medi- 
cine at the request of the Siate Director 
of Public Welfare. A. L. Bowen. 

The survey is primarily concerned with 
medical needs of the prisons. Those di- 
recting the work have been asked to give 
special attention also to. disciplinary 
problems. 

Possibility of. eliminating solitary con- 
finement in punishing recalcitrant  pris- 
oners will be considered. The investiga- 
tors will seek a substitute which, while 


assuring effective discipline, will be free 


from the criticisms associated with the 
present “solitary” system. 


“This is best done in specially or-. 


Citi- | 


Fi irst ‘Talking 
For Use of the Blind 


A New Invention That Permits 
‘Reading’ by Ear 


. first “talking books” for the use ol 
the blind have been demonstrated in 
Chicago. This invention, which makes it 
possible to record books and stories on 
records, is expected to widen greatly the 
field of literature available to the neariv 
100.000 blind persons in the United States. 
Miss Anna Caldwell of the American 
Foundation for the Blind, reports that the 
Foundation has recorded several short 
stories and expects to have records of a 
dozen or more full-length books by mid- 
summer, 

Libraries of the Service for the Blina 
maintained by the Library of Congress 
say that as soon as the records are avai'- 
able in quantity, they will be purchased 
by the Library of Congress. It is planned 
to loan them free of charge on the same 
basis as the volumes of Braille are loaned 

The records, 12 inches in diameter, re- 

volve for 18 minutes on a side and ale 
large enough to record a short story, or 
two or three chapters of an. ordinary 
novel. Production costs of the records 
are still high. It costs about $1,200 to 
make a “talking book” while books printed 
in Braille or other dot systems cost from 
$12.50 to $30 a volume, 
The Foundation is conducting a cam- 
paign to raise $150,000 to buy reproducing 
machines for the use of the blind. Offi- 
cials of the Foundation say that it is 
hoped libraries of the records can be pro- 
vided if mass production methods can be 
devised to reduce costs. 

The “talking books” are expecied to be 
of great value to the blind who have 
failed to master the Braille touch method 
of reading either because they became 
blind too late in life or because of a de- 
fective sense of touch. 


Safety First the Slogan 
At Threat of Appeniicitis 


] ESPITE the fact that the majority of 

deaths trom acute appendicitis are 
preventable, their number has shown an 
increase. The Minnesota State Medical 
Association directs attention to this con- 
dition, pointing out that all cases of ab- 
dominal pain which continue more than 
a few hours should be given medical at- 
tention to determine if the sufferer has 
appendicitis even though the pain is far 
from the location of the appendix. 

The tendency to put off medical at- 
tention is blamed by the Medical Asso- 
ciation for the abnormal nunaber of cases 
of fatal appendicitis reported last year 
among unemployed. 


Survey of 10,000 Children 
To Fix Nutrition Standards 


HE first nutrition survey to be con- 
ducted by a public relief organiza- 
tion is being made of 10,000 children in 


| clties and towns in New York State to 


gather information which will be of help 
in formulating standards for the main- 
tenance of child health. ‘The survey is 
being made by the Division of Maternity, 
Infancy and Child Hygiene of the State 
Department of Health and the Emergency 
Relief Administration. 

Children of all ages up to 16 years are 
being included in the study, regardless 
of economic status. Nutritional and gen- 
eral physical conditions are being studied 
and recommendations are being made to 
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CHILD WELFARE 


parents of steps to take to correct de- 


| fects. 


The Personal Side 


Of Washington 


Washington vs. Paris as Beauty Spot—A Lady Deep-sea 
Diver—A Civil War Debt—Ghost-written Testimony 


] IGHT now Washington is prob- 
ably the prettiest big city in the 


world. People who have hysterics ° 
about Paris in the spring ought to 


give a look at the National Capital. 

In addition to brilliant green grass 
and delicate green leaves there are 
flowering shrubs on every corner and 
in every garden. Magnolia trees, for 
instance. Personally, we will back a 
magnolia tree against a Paris chest- 
nut tree any day. 

Moreover, the double cherry blos- 
soms are out, down by the river. It’s 
a pretty town, with delicate leaves 
and bright flowers against old red 
brick and classic marble. 

N'OT that the town has had the 
*" slightest cooperation from the 
Weather Bureau. Why General 
Johnson doesn’t crack down on the 
weather man is another of those 
NRA mysteries. .Snow hit the first 
lot of cherry blossoms, scorching 
heat followed by a touch of. frost 
and a downpour of rain hit the 
second. There Ought To Be A Code. 

x 
MONG the very unusual sights in 

Washington last week was that 
of the First Lady getting good and 
mad. In a perfectly nice way, in a 
perfectly dignified way, but unmis- 
takably mad just the same. 

It was about those charges by 
Senator Thomas D. Schall of Minne- 
sota concerning the First Lady’s fur- 
niture factory in New York State 
and concerning an alleged intention 
to start another furniture factory on 
government money at Reedsville, 
West Virginia... Perched informally 
on a table in the auditorium of the 
Commerce Building, where she had 


been’ inspecting the subsistence 
homesteads exhibition, the _ First 
Lady-—in a brown suit, brown straw 


hat and white silk blouse—mirthful- 


ly read the charges aloud to a group 


of newspaper correspondents. 

But there was plenty of indigna- 
tion beneath the mirth. Smiling, 
yet with the light of battle in her 
eye, the First Lady denied that the 
New York factory, started by her- 
self and three other women some 
years ago to give work to rural in- 
habitants, was capitalizing on her 
position as wife of the President to 
increase its prices and profits. 

“We have never” she declared, 
“had one cent of interest on our in- 
vestment.” She denied, too, that 
anyone planned to build with Gov- 
ernment money or otherwise, a fur- 
niture factory at Reedsville; where 
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with the 
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she said the plant, if built, would 
employ about 200 people in making 
post-office boxes. Adding that the 
small Government factory at Reeds- 
| ville could not supply the whole de- 
mand, she also added that it could 
be a “measuring rod” 4s to prices of 
post-office boxes manufactured by 
private concerns. 
@ 

A’. interesting phenomenon, Mrs. 

ranklin D. Roosevelt’s anger. 

It is the anger of an executive who 
grows cool and emphatic rather 
than furious and gesticulatory. Not 
striking out with personalities, keep- 
ing strictly to the issues involved, 
Mrs. Roosevelt displayed an ability 
to say exceedingly sarcastic things 
with a good-natured humor that 
took the sting out of them. No small 
accomplishment, either. 

\ RS. Virginia Jenckes, slim, gray- 
haired Representative from In- 
diana, has added a touch of spring- 
time to her office. Two turtles in a 
goldfish globe, bouquets of flowers 
painted on their shells. 

With the Nurses’ Convention fol- 
lowing hard on the heels of the D. 
A. R., Red Cross, Physicians’ and 
Publishers’ Conventions, the need 
for rubber hotels in Washington be- 
comes more and more apparent. 
Elastic walls would obviate the ne- 
cessity, now prevailing, of filling 
dining rooms and corridors with 
cots and sending the overflow 
twenty-five to seventy-five miles 
outside the city to find lodgings. 
One hotel keeper in the city set up 
a cot in the basement ‘swimming 
pool to appease a visitor who in- 
sisted on sleeping quarters. The 
pool was otherwise empty. 

A MONG the visitors here in the 
‘* past few days was Margaret 
Campbell Goodman, who is appar- 
ently the only woman deep-sea 
diver. Though a delegate to the con- 
ference of the American League of 
Pen Women, Margaret Goodman 
thinks nothing of leaping into a 
two-ton suit and going down off 
Thunder Bay in Lake Huron to sal- 
vage things from the S.S. “Pewabic,” 
sunk there some fifty-two years ago. 

x 

]F you’re interested in fashions, 

and who isn't, the diplomats’ wives 
are wearing printed silk frocks with 
tiny figures or flowers strewn over 
dark backgrounds. At a tea given 
by the Minister of Greece and Mme. 
Simopoulos, Senora de Cardenas, 
wife of the Spanish Ambassador, 
wore a print dress with small beige 
and red figures on black and Mme. 
Simopoulos wore a print dress with 
figures in green, yellow and rose. 

AND how do you think the wife of 

the occasionally fiery Pat Harri- 
son, Senator from Mississippi, has 
been spending her leisure? — by 
hand- -painting, and very hand- 
somely, a set of china for the Har- 
rison dinner table. 


_ 
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of Milk 


as human milk. By means of a 
invented by the United States Bureau of 
Dairy Industry it will be possible to add 
-enough albumin to cow's milk to make 
it as digestible for infants as human milk. 


Addition of Albumin and Its 


Effect on Dairy Product 


Cvs milk may be given almost the 


a food for infants 
device 


Same value as 


A factory-scale apparatus has been de- 
vised by the Bureau which will recover 
milk albumin from sweet whey, one of 
the by-products of cheese making, with 
the natural properties of the albumin un- 
impaired. The Bureau estimates that the 
powdered albumin can be manufactured 
for less than 50 cents a pound. It can 


albumin of eggs. 
milk changes the physical properties so . 
that when it is acted upon by the acids. 
of the stomach it is coagulated into a. 


either be used as an ingredient of modi- 
fied infant foods, which commonly retail 
for about $1 a pound or tor adding to 
cow's milk, 


Powdered albumin of milk has a high 


‘nutritive value, somewhat resemblling the 
lis addition to cow’s 


finely divided curd much like that of 
human milk. Cow's milk, which contains 
‘less than half as much albumin as hu- 
,man milk, has a tendency to coagulate 


infant stomach; whereas human milk 
coagulates in the stomach in fine flocks 
and is easily digested. 

Albumin is now produced in connection 
with manuiacture of commercial milk 
, Sugar trom whey but it ‘as little value 
because its solubility is destroyed in the 
separation process. 

By the new method the sugar may be 
crystallized from concentrated sweet whey, 
leaving a liquor that contains some ot 
the sugar, most of the minerals, and all 
the albumin. This liquor may be dried 
without affecting the solubility of the al- 
bumin, but the salt content of the re- 
sultant powder is so high that it is not 
suitable for modifying cow’s milk. 

The scienists found that the greater 
part of these salts can be removed with- 
out affecting the other constiiuents by 
subjecting the mother liquor to electric 
dialysis before drying it, and they have 
‘devised an apparatus in which this can 
be done on a factory scale. 


Assures Better Bread 
HE new grain standards recently an- 
“nounced by Secretary: of Agriculture 


For Infants’ Benefit. 


in large masses which digest slowly in the > 


Wallace protect consumers trom inferior. 


quality wheat bread. Objectionable mix- 
| ing of damaged grains in the bread 
wheats is forbidden. 


Fruits Out of Season 


Good as Fresh Picked 


Quick Freezing Process Said to 
Preserve Quality and Flavor 


| ASPARAGUS, proccoli, lima beans, peas, 
other products, 


peaches and many 
which were available formerly out of sea- 


son only as canned products are now be- 
ing placed on the market as frosted foods. 
This is pointed out by Fred W. Jackson, 


of the New Jersey Department of Agricul- 


ture, as the newest development in the 


food processing industry. 


ELL, there wasn’t much work 

done on the day the local base- 
ball season opened. The President 
and Postmaster General Farley 
occupied a box at the opening game 
in Griffith Stadium where the Presi- 
dent tossed out the first ball. 

It happened also that the long- 
awaited trial of Bishop James Can- | 
non, Jr., on charges of conspiracy in 
failing to report contributions in a 
presidential] campaign, was adjourn- 
ed in the nick of time to allow law- 


_yers, Court employees and specta- 


tors to dash to the ball park, too. 
And in spite of everything, it rained. 
x** 

@TILL, maybe there’s a retraction 

due the Weather Bureau. Some- 
times it does cooperate. -Scarcely 
had B. F. J. Schonland, scientist | 
from Capetown, South Africa, com- 
plained to the American Meteoro- 
logical Society in their meeting at 
the Weather Bureau that one mil- 
lion kilowatts of electric ' energy 
went to waste every year because 
lightning isn’t harnessed—when the 
finest little thunderstorm blew up 
y’ever saw. 

re 

BALTIMORE gets $171,034.31 by 

last weeks’ authorization of the 
Senate in payment for Federal forti- 
fications built to keep enemies out 
of Washington during the Civil War. 
The 31 cents is perhaps for the final 
shovelful of gravel. 

Now that this Civil War debt is off 
the books, maybe Congress will take 
up the claims of descendants of 
Robert Morris for money loaned by 
him to the Governinen* at the time 


of the American Revolution. 


@ 
“| [NDER Secretary,” the title now 
borne, with a raise in pay, by 
tall and good looking Dr. Rexford G. 
Tugwell, formerly Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, is an official 
designation, borrowed from England. 
It seems to have been heard first 
during President Wilson’s adminis- 
tration. The Senate has yet to ap- 
prove Dr. Tugwell’s nomination. 
(THERE'S a growing suspicion that 
many of the witnesses before 
House and Senate Committees for | 
this and that have their testimony 
speeches written by ghost-writers. 
At a recent hearing the important 
and influential witness read a keen 
report on his side of the subject. 
But when the Committee began to 
ask questions probing further into 
the subject, he couldn’t answer 
them. And was his face red. 


Quick freezing processing, says Mr. 


Jackson, means that the fresh quality 


products are subjected to sub-zero tem- 
peratures which must be retained in stor- 
age and retail channels until the con- 
sumer is ready to use them. 

Perfect fruits and vegetables, fully 
ripened, are brought directly from the 
fields or orchards to the plant before 
wilting can occur or quality can deterio- 
rate. 
ful consideration given to its properties 
of acidity, vitamin value, color, consist- 
ency and flavor. 

Selection for Quality. 

The finished products of quick freezing 
processing resembles quite closely the 
fresh raw product coated with a covering 
of frost. They are packed in paper car- 
tons and are dry in the case of vegetables 
and some of the fruits. Other fruits are 
taken in a sugar syrup. 

Mr. Jackson reports that consumers who 
have tried these frozen products have 
commented: on their exccllent quality, 
closely approximating that of fresh fruils 
and vegetables. This may be explained by 
the fact that only the best products are 
used and they are only a few hours re- 
moved from the orchard or field before 
being frozen. 

As a consequence of this new develop- 
ment “fresh” fruits are being made avail- 
able at all times in prime condition re- 
gardless of season. 


Nutritive Value of Oranges 


In Building Up Good Teeth 


RANGES, one of the important pro- 
tective foods, help to keep the gums 
in good condition and to make good teeth 
This is because they are an _ excellent 
source of vitamin C, which is also a pro- 
moter of general health and essential to 
keep away scurvy, according to the United 
States Bureau of Home Economics. 
Orange juice it is pointed out, is es- 
pecially good for babies. They can take 
it easily; and they need it, because milk 


does not provide enough vitamin C. and. 


because they do not eat enough other 
foods which contains this ingredient of 
health. 

Florida growers have donated approxi- 
mately 3.000.060 bags of oranges to be 
distributed free to needy families through- 
out the eastern half of the United States. 
This is regarded as a large contribution 


_to health of babies likely. to be liable to 


nutrition troubles. 


Vermont Retains Her Lead 


In Output of Maple Sugar 


ERMONT retains the lead as the lead- 
ing producer of maple syrup, fol- 
lowed by New York, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania. This relative ranking probably will 
be maintained this year, according to 
Deputy Secretary John W. Keller of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Forests and 
Waters. although production in Pennsyl- 


Vania has been falling for the last decade 


and is expected to decline this season. 


Each product is treated with care-' 


| The Things You Need 
—In Medicine Chest — 


Corvermneat” s List of Bandage 
Materials, Antiseptics, Etc., 
For First Aid 


heed supplies should be included in the 

home medicine cabinet? Even with 
drug stores a few blocks away, there are 
various medical articles which should be 
available for home treatment of acci- 
dents. 

The Food and Drug Administration of 
the Department of Agriculture has com- 
pleted a list of items which it believes 
should be kept in the home medicine cab- 
inet for treatment of accidents and slight 
illnesses which do not require the atten- 
tion of a physician. 

First come articles needed for dress- 
ings: Absorbent cotton, sterilized gauze 
and cotton bandage, in at least two 
widths; a small roll of adhesive tape. 
These materials should be of U. S. P. 
which means that a product so designated 
is of fine quality, conforming to the re- 
quirements of the U. S. Pharmacopeia. 

Absorbent cotton should be kept well 
wrapped to protect it from dust and dirt, 
and the sterilized gauze and bandages 
should be so handled that the unused part 
is untouched by fingers or anything else, 
the Department cautions. 

Antiseptics Suggested 

Among the standard preparations for 
antiseptic and disinfecting purposes, tinc- 
ture of iodine U. S. P. is a powerful ger- 
micide and antiseptic for open wounds. It 
is also used as a counter irritant for 
sprains and bruises. The iodine bottle 
should be kept tightly stoppered or the 
alcohol in the solution will evaporate, 
leaving the germicide in a concentrated 
form. A small bottle of boric acid U. S. P. 
is also useful. In saturated water solution 
boric acid is a safe eyewash and an im- 
portant adjunct for bathing a baby. 

Hydrogen peroxide solution is useful as 
a local germicide if applied full strength 
and as a mouth wash without antiseptic 
effect if diluted. | 

A bottle of compound solution of cresol 
will also be found valuable for general 
disinfection. 

Salves for Burns 

Burns are among the most frequent 
household casualties. Lime liniment U. S. 
P.. also known as carron Oil, is an ex- 
cellent preparation for burns. It is made 
from equal parts of lime water and lin- 
seed oil. 

Petroleum jelly and ointment of rose- 
water are also good for burns. Next in 


_value is sodium bicarbonate U. S. P. which 


is used for burns when made into a paste 
with water. Sodium bicarbonate is also 
used as an antacid to relieve heartburn. 
Ordinary baking soda is similar to the ofe- 
ficial antacid. 

The Food and Drug Administration list 
mentions a few other standard articles, 
such as syrup of ipecac U. S. P. or brown 
mustard U. S. P. Both of these are 
emetics, and the mustard is also used for 
making mustard plasters. Eor many first- 
aid purposes ordinary kitchen mustard 

Spirits of camphor U. S. P. is used as 
an inhalent to help relieve congestion of 
head colds and to relieve muscular pains, 
Ammonia water U. S. P. contains 10 per 
cent ammonia and is, therefore, labeled 
poison. It may be used for insect bites, 
and with olive oil, as a liniment. Aro- 
matic spirits of ammonia, often given for 
faintness, is a _ different preparation. 
“Household ammonia” is a cheaper prep- 


aration used for cleaning, which can: be 


applied in the case of insect bites, but 
not taken internally. This preparation 
must also be marked poison. 
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e | To offset the rise in prices, there 
PRICES HAVE RISEN ON THE AVERAGE SINCE MARCH-1933| [nas been a cradual advance in pur- 
_between December 15 and March 15 
there was a gain of almost 19 per cent | flation dropped the index from 155 to 
in pay rolls as contrasted with a rise | less than 100. 

of 9 per cent in employment, leaving Tne index of prices remained fairly 
a substantial margin of salary in- ctanje from 1922 until August of 1929, 
crease for those who were employed when the curve of commodity prices 
during the period began to fall again. 

Evidence of the increased consumer; From 96.5 in 1929 the average fell 
purchasing power, says the Con-| to 93.3 at the end of the year. The 
sumers’ Counsel, is shown by the in-| decline continued in the following 
crease in purchases of meat and poul-| year and the index dropped below 80 
try products. Statistics of egg con-| by December. Save for a rally in the 
sumption in the four largest markets late Summer of 1932 the decline in 
in the country indicate that consump-) prices continued until March 4, 1933, 


‘tion last month was about 25 per cent; when the post-war low of 59.6 was 
|greater than that of a year ago, in| reached. 


| spite of higher prices. The Upward Movement 


| 1926 Level the Goal In a majority of the weeks since 
_ The increase in the price level | that date prices have continued up- 
shown in the indexes of the Bureau of ward although most of the increasé 
Labor Statistics has been much slower | was obtained by November. 


‘| during recent months than during the i 


arty 


PRICES have risen 22 per cent since March, 1933, the wholesale price index of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 

tistics shows. Clothing is two-fifths higher, food costs are up one-fifth, fuel and lights are 17 per 

cent more expensive and meat prices average 12 per cent more. Although wholesale price increases are 

normally somewhat ahead of retail advances the wholesale index is regarded as one of the best current 

measures of the cost of living. It is based on data collected theoughout the country on 784 separate price 
series weighted according to their relative importance 


Prices Have Soared gain of 15.8 per cent; and butter 
Beef: Round steak averaged 25.1 
cents a pound, a gain of 3.3 per cent; 
os (CHEERFULNESS is the keynote of) averaged 15.2 cents a pound, a gain of 
governmental business indexes| 1.3 per cent. 
stores are selling more merchandise; Lamb: Leg of lamb averaged 25.1 
and farmers are getting better prices. cents a pound, a gain of 16.2 per cent 
year the assortment of optimistic hens averaged 24.4 cents a pound, a 
indexes has one unpleasant feature. gain of 15.1 per cent. 
by the wholesale price tabulation of| eraged 4.8 cents a pound, a gain of! #. * = 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the | 60 per cent. | 
on a comparable date in 1933. 23.5 per cent. | 
While the rise in wholesale prices is) Vegetables, fresh: Potatoes gained 
indicates roughly what the additional! | cent. 
costs to the consumer amount to; if; Fruit: Bananas showed a gain of 
and textiles showing the major gains. 
| ‘gust the cotton processing tax of|in benefit payments and profits on|way as to bring about a better dis-| change since the middle of March. | 4 eomparison of the price levels for 
before 2bout 4.2 cents on a pound of raw| options on their 1933-34 crop as a re-| tribution of oranges and avoid gluts P 
: . index of wholesale prices rose by 4) for the week ending April 22, 1933, on 
per cent and the index of retail prices! the basis of the year 1926 as 100 shows 
vancing two-fifths. Food prices have | the processing taxes and the market- dredweight of live hog in November ‘Hog and corn growers will get about; J[ncreases in prices for some prod-' for all foods increased 4.4 per cent. 
| The avowed alm of the Adminis- 


oe eraged 31.9 cents a pound, a gain otf 
= 22 Per Cent in 
rib roast averaged 20.7 cents a pound, 
nowadays. Pay rolls are going up; Pork: Chops averaged 24.1 cents a 
But to the man whose salary has Poultry: Eggs averaged 24.6 cents a| F* _ 
With the gain in general business ac-, Bread: A pound of bread averaged 8 he 
week ending April 21, have risen ap- | Vegetables; canned: Corn ines 
not exactly comparable with the in-' 75 per cent; onions gained 60.7 per, 
not now, at least in a few weeks, when | 2.3 per cent; oranges gained 9.9 per 
. & From December 15 to March 15 the| the week ending April 21 with those 
that clothing costs have made the have entered into prices are tending cotton was placed in effect. The tax) sult of this tax. in the markets of the country. Pong 
4 in March 2 | the following indexes: 
risen one-fifth: fuel and light charges|ing agreements promulgated under °° ‘7 March was increased to $2.25. | $350,000,000. In 1934 farmers are ex- 
pected to receive about ‘$855,000,000, | little effect upon demand. Consumers’, tration’s recovery efforts is to restore compared with 44.6 in 1933: Foods, 


23.8 per cent. | 
The Last Year 
a gain of 0.5 per cent; and chuck roast} 
‘employment is rising; department’ pound, a gain of 26.8 per cent. : 
remained unchanged during the past; dozen, a gain of 24.2 per cent, and 
tivity commodity prices, as measured | cents, a gain of 25 per cent; flour av- 
proximately one-fifth from their level 15.3 per cent, and tomatoes gained, 
crease in prices at retail, the advance cent; and cabbage increased 5.7 per 
) has been uneven with farm products 
retailers increase their prices to cor-| cent was first imposed last July. In Au- | received, or will get, about $160,000,000 | regulate their marketing in such a! prices have ‘shown practically no! Me P 
largest gain during the past year, ad-| to affect the cost of food. These are ©" hogs started at 50 cents per hun-| Wheat farmers will get $100,000,000. The Effects on Meats 
‘ucts, such as flour and bread, have! Farm products, 59.7 this year as 
have increased one-sixth; and meat) the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- Effects on Costs 


prices are about one-eighth higher. __ tration. Consumers are apparently paying | 8nd in 1935 about $831,000,000 from | Counsel of the Agricultural Adjust-| prices to the level of 1926. Based on| 66.6 and 56.2; hides and leather prod- 


Foods the Chief Item | Processing taxes are collected from’ the taxes on wheat and cotton in the | processing taxes. ‘ment Administration points out that| that year as 100, the index of whole-| ucts, 89.7 and 69.1; textile products, 


Food costs comprise the largest the first processors of farm products, | form of higher prices for bread, flour, | The other new factor in food| despite the substantial increase in|sale prices of all commodities now| 75.2 and 51.4; fuel and lighting mate- 
part of the budget for the average| such as millers and packers, to pro- and cotton goods. 'prices—the marketing agreements—/| the cost of bread and flour last year,! stands at 73.3. 'Tials, 73.1 and 62.4; metals and metal 
American family. Retail prices for vide the Government with funds to, Although in the individual pur-' is expected to have the effect of reg-| the amounts consumed as a whole | Statistics of the Bureau show that, products, 87 and 76.8; building mate- 
foods are collected in 51 cities by the! give farmers benefit payments for chases the amount of the tax will! ulating the flow of certain products| were probably about the same as in| 1929 price levels were less than those rials, 86.3 and 170.2; chemicals and 
Bureau. The average for the United|reduction of crop acreage. The make little difference, in the aggre- to the markets. An example of this; 1932. of 1926. The highest point in the in-| drugs, 75.5 and 71.3; housefurnishing 
States for the last week in March; amount of reduction is made propor-| gate the processing tax sums up to a| sort of agreement is furnished by the; On the other hand, the amount) dex was attained during the Spring goods, 83.1 and 72.2; and miscellane- 


shows the following changes in com- tionate to the size of the surplus | huge amount. Cotten farmers have! orange shippers. They have agreed | consumers spend for pork and beef|of 1920. After that the post-war de-!ous, 69.3 and 57.7. 
parison with the some date a year| which has been holding down farm 
prices. 


earlier. 
Three of these taxes are in effect “AN EYE TO THE FUTURE — AN EAR TO THE GROUND” 


Dairy products: Milk averaged 11.1. 
| ~— this describes General Motors’ bolicy, a policy by which the public is given what ¢ wants én better cars year after year, and yet is eafely protected against ill-timed or dubious experiments 


—— 


cents a quart, a gain of 9.9 per cent, 'The wheat processing tax, amounting 
cheese averaged 24.2 cents a pound, a' to about 30 cents on a bushel of wheat, ‘ 


IMMIGRATION MOVEMENT _ 
IN ERA OF DEPRESSION 


-Recent Increase la Flow of Alien Stream Into American 


Which Had Dwindled to Low Level 


STREAMLINING 
of the new La Salle car, pro- an eS 
totype of modern progress in 
motoring, and now ready for 

delivery at Cadillac- La Salle 
dealers, represents General 
Motors’ concept of streamlining | 


By JOHN FARR SIMMONS. 
Chief, Visa Division, Department of State 


Prior to the period of the Wepression, | German quota of 25,957. 2.395 visas have 


when new immigrants could readily find | already been issued for the first eight 
work in this country, no particular show- 
ing (of qualification for a visa) was neces- | months of the current fiscal year, or 300 


sary beyond the possession of a small VSS per month. 


{ndicates th 


Sum of money to suffice until the appli-. 
cant could obtain work, or else an affi- 
davit of support, usually from some rela-— 
tive. Consuls were able to issue immigra- | 
tion visas freely to the limits of the | 
quotas, refusals being relatively few com- 
pared with the visas issued. 


Then the depression came, causing sud-— 
den and widespread unemployment. Im-.! 
mediate consideration had to be given to. 
whether the immigration laws permitted | 
the adjustment of immigration to the new | 
economic conditions here. Upon the basis | 
of a report prepared by the State Depart- 
ment at the request of the President and | 
approved by the Solicitor General with | 


respect to the legal points involved, the - 
"White House issued a press release dated with detailed occupational classification. 


Sept. 8, 1930. 


This press release, which was not an. 
Executive Order, as has sometimes been | 
supposed, pointed out that the public. 
charge clause had a special significance | 
fin times of widespread unemployment, . 
since immigrants could not readily expect | 
to find work if American citizens and | 
resident foreigners could not do so. Ac- | 
cordingly, if the applicant had no other 
sure source of support than from work 
which he hoped to find, he was reasonably 
regarded as likely to become a public 
charge. 


. With the improvement in economic con- 


We have a recent consular report to the 
effect that 90 to 95 per cent of German 
quota visas are now being issued to Jew- 
ish applicants. -Other quotas which show 
increases asS.compared with last year are 
the Austrian, Czechoslovakian and Polish 
quotas. 


Scant Urge to Come Here 

We are now witnessing two remarkable 
immigration phenomena which, if pre- 
dicted five years ago, would have seemed 
almost unbelievable. I refer in the first 
place to the present disappearance of the. 
quotas as an effective limit on our immi- 
gration. There are no more active wait- 
ing lists under any except the Turkish 
quota, although we have suspended lists, 


of those unable to proceed now because of 
public charge limitations. The smal! 
Turkish quota of 226 was the only one 
filled last year. It has already been filled 
for the current year and is the only one 
which is apt to he so. 
Aliens Going Home 

In the second place, the following even 
more remarkable phenomenon has occur- 
red: For the first time in our history, the 
net flow of immigration to and from the 
United States is now outwards, and has 
been so for more than two years. 


The most graphic way in which I can 
describe this movement is to show how 


miliarity with streamlining ts the 
new 200 m..h. Deuglas airplane, 
built to specifications eof T WA 


| Both the new : 
streamline Union- Pacific ~ 
train and the new Barlingion 


The beauty of the new La Salle car 
grew from General Moters’ experi- 


| Zephyr ore powered y once tn trains, | 
ditions which is already setting in, the} many foreigners have emigrated from our | an organisation affiliated with |) | ing-cost Winton engines developed | re cars | 
significance of the public charge clause |country in recent fiscal years for every General Meters" aviation interests by General Motors engincors wer 


will proportionately decrease. It is obvi- 
ous. however, that it will necessarily be 
some years before our unemployed will 
be absorbed to such an extent that, gen- | 
erally speaking, newcomers can readily | 
expect to find work in this country. 
Keeping Families Intact | 


Strict as the interpretation of the public , 
charge clause has admittedly been, every | 
attempt has been made to avoid as far 
as possible the separation of immediate | 
relatives and 
— * 

For example 


recent report from Berlin | 
during the period Oct. 1. |! 
1930, to Dec. 31, 1933, of more than 1,700 | 
Section 4(a) relative applicants, visas were | 
refused at our Consulate General there, | 
on public charge grounds, to only 12. 
No such case is definitely closed and all 
these cases may be reopened for the con- 
sideration of new material evidence. It. 
is believed that approximately the same 
low percentage of refusals exixsts in the 
cases of the immediate families of foreign 
residents of this country. 


Case of Refugees 


Another class of applicant deserving Of 
the most humane treatment ‘permissible 
under our laws as now interpreted is what 
has been often described as the refugee 
class. By this I refer to persons who are 
obliged to leave or have left the country 
of their regular residence and who seek 


to escape from conditions in that country . 


by coming to the United States either 
directly or through third countries. 

There have been many recent visa ap- 
plications of this type and the State De- 
purtment has instructed its consuls to 
give to them the most humane and favor- 
able treatment possible under the law. 

Status of Various Quotas 


Our immigration figures have fallen 
drastically in recent years; from a total of 
240,347 in the fiscal year 1930, immigra- 
tion has dropped to 95,527 in 1931; 33,990 
in 1932, and 23,063 in 1933. 

As regards quota immigration, however, 
we find a very interesting recent change. 
The total of visas issued under the quotas 
is now 53 per cent higher than a year 
ago, although we must remember that 
we are making our comparison with an 
all-time low ebb of immigration into the 
United States. ; 

When we take certain individual quotas 
into consideration, however, we find inter-. 
esting facts. The issue of visas under the 
German quota ls now proceeding at three 
times the rate for 1932-33. Last year 
only 1,241 visas were issued under the 


was 21; for 1931, 64; for 1932, 290; and 


preserve the family |. 


100 immigrants who entered it. 


The fig- 
ures are as follows: 


For 1930 the figure 


for 1933, 347. This does not take into 
consideration annual deportations ranging: 
in recent years from about 12,000 to 
nearly 20,000 last year. 


_AExcerpts from a recent address 
given by Mr. Simmons at a reception 


given by the president of Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City, to various 
groups interested in immigration mat- 
ters.) 


The True ‘White Man’: 


Held to Be Albino | 


Effect of Heredity on Color- 
blindness, Other Traits 


The only true “white men” are albinos. 
Others of the white race carry smal] 
amount of black pigment which is sound | 
in the Negro races, and some of the yvel- 
low pigment of the orientals. Albino men 
lack pigment in the skin and in the hair 
and eyes. The hair is pure white, and 
the eyes show tiny little blood vessels 
that make them look pink, 

Authority for this statement is Prof. 
A. C. Fraser of Cornell University. 


“Albinos,” he says, “have been known 
to occur among the black races, One type 
is known in certain black families in Ja- 
maica, where black and white spotting 
causes large blotches on the skin.” 

Prof. Fraser further notes hat some 
traits both in men and animels are gov- 
erned by sex. Where one sex normally 
shows a certain trait and the other does 
not, it is said to be sex-linked He gives 
as examples the beard in man horns in 
male deer, and more brilliant plumage 
in certain birds. Each sex, he says, can 
apparently transmit these traits of the 
other sex, bul it can not develop them un- 
der normal conditions. 

Color Blindness 

“Although men show red-green color 
blindness more often than women, a col- 
or-blind man will never hand it down to 
his sons. It goes only to his daughters 
and through them to grandsons and 
granddaughters. If the son of a color- 
blind man devclovs color-blindness,”’ the 
Cornell scientist points out, “we can be 
reasonably sure that he got the trait. not 
from his father, who showed it. but from 


his mother, in whom the trait was hidden. 


OOKING at the new General Motors cars this year the search- 


OINTING THE 


ing eye sees far more than streamlined and seasonal 


distinction. 


In the lithe grace of the new La Salle, for example, is a reassur- 
ing glimpse of the pattern cars will take in seasons yet to come. 


It is audaciously modern, yet in its lenient planes and fluent 
surfaces streamlining is 


The striking beauty of La Salle no less than its faultless behavior 


has root in the matchless technical resources that benefit all 
General Motors cars. 


But the popularity of that beauty and behavior rests on the 
fact that the car reflects fairly and truly what the public itself wants. 


General Motors did not have to guess what was wanted: it had 


a clear pre-season pice 


refined to beauty — given 
form and discipline and 
fitness. 


The motorwise appreci- 
, Genera! Motors cars has met the populer taste s 
ate, too, how it keeps to PE 


the practical necessities 
of sound automobile 
design - its mechanism 


‘ in the family.’ 
easily accessible. 


A Public-Minded Institution 


CHEVROLET OLDSMOBILE - PONTIAC BUICK LA SALLE - 


On the technical side, this organization has been 
identified with every recent advance in stream- 
lining Trains, planes and cars—they were ‘‘alli 


But we never forget that there is another side to 


Action Wheels and Streamlined Design — all came 
from General Motors— Three in a Row! 


ALL IN THE FAMILY 


It is easy to understand why the style of the new motor car designing—and that is knowing what 


0 the public wants in better cars So the great family 
of American car owners also sat in— in response 
to more than a million letters inviting the public 
to express its desires. 


That is why the outstanding recent advances in 
modern automobiles 


ture in replies to more 
than a million letters sent 
to car owners. 


The measure of General 
Motors’ fidelity to the 
people’s wishes, and of 
its capacity to satisfy 
them,is that this beautiful 
car is everywhere hailed 
as the car of the year. 


No- Draft Ventilation, Knee. 


| 


Thts medallion commemorates the twenty- 
Afth anniversary of Generai Moters 
and-f public minded interest om 


the advancement ef moter trenspertetios 
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Dial Installation: 
What Becomes of | 
Phone Operators 


THE NRA WEEK 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 


And AAA: Their 


Failure to Agree 


ND 


Halt in Change-over Pro-' 
gram Asked to Permit 
Study by NRA of Effect, 


THE PRICE CONTROL PROBLEM—PROSPECTIVE REVISION OF PRICE 
POLICIES—REGIONAL WAGE DIFFEREX TIALS—A TENNESSEE 
TOWN IN REVOLT 


‘Hands Off? Policy of Fed- 


eral Agency as a Result; 


Preparations to Apply 


Dairy Farmers | 


Secretary Wallace’s Oppositi 


Deal’ System 


Economic Planning as foe 
Of Regimentation 


on to ‘Oligarchy’ of the ‘Old 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 
| Secretary of Agriculture 


At the moment there is a great deal ot 


name. We have been dealing with emer- 


Another Argument 


| Over Shipping Code 


A Fruitless Hearing and a New 
Attack on Rate Control 


Last September the shipping industry 
met with the NRA to work out a code of 


fair competition. Nothing but oratory re- 


sulted. Again in January the same thing 
happened. During the past week, a third 
effort was made to codify shipping. 
Again the hearings developed into an 
attack against rate sections of the pro- 


discussion over the phrase “economic gency measures with the rules of the game posed code by American operators of for- 
On Employment | Bankhead Cotton Law planning.” Much of the discussion is having to do with tariffs, monetary prin- eign-flag ships and tramp steamers as well 
: | YHE case of an obscure tailor, living in’ He forbade the company fram using the ane silly. There are folks who seem to feel ciples and the way in which corporate as operators who do not belong to the 
When dial phones go in, telephone op- |, a 


Jersey City, N. J., threatened for a 
erators go out. Because the country 1S time this past week to serve as a symbol 
make the public do most of the work, the! ‘This tailor had pressed a suit of clothes 
NRA has asked the telephone industry to} for 35 cents, when, under a code of the 
halt its dial system change-over program | State Industrial Recovery Act, he was 
employment. | Because he cut 5 cents from the price, 
Speaking for NRA’s Labor Advisory the tailor was haled into court, convicted, 
Board, Miss Julia O'Connor, who used to} fined $100, and sentenced to jail for 30 
be an operator herself, said that in Boston | days. 
alone. the number of operators has been; After three days in a cell, the judge re- 
cut from 1.700 under the manual system to} leaséd the violator, gave him a lecture and 
250 since dial phones were installed. called the case settled. 
Two Codes Pending The tailor said there were no hard feel- 


Recovery symbol in its advertising or on 
‘its merchandise. 


Now 56 merchants from Harriman have 
w.ared the NRA that they would turn in 
‘their Blue Eagles if that of the Hosiery 
was not returned. 


General Johnson has sent investigators 
‘ino the community to determine the 
| background of the situation. 


Harriman is the center of a long-drawn- 
out and bitter labor controversy. Labor 
leaders contend that the town is domi- 
nated by the Company and that the pro- 
test of the merchants should not be 
heeded. 


Dairy farmers, who produce one-quarter 
of the country’s gross farm income, are to 
remain outside th: AAA production con- 
trol program, for the time being at least. 
They showed little enthusiasm for a 
plan of adjustment for their industry 
through a reduction in output and a milk 
processing tax. As a consequence Chester 
C. Davis, Administrator of the AAA, an- 
nounced the Government would remain 
out of the dairy picture, as far as any 
broad program is concerned. 


This decision, he said, was in accord 
_with the AAA fixed policy to attempt no 


that we would dictate the planting of. 


Leach tree, guide the course of each fibrous 
root through the soil, artificially pump the 


sap up throug the tree, decide where each | 


limb, branch, twig, and leaf should grow. 
I can't feel that-these people actually be- 
lieve that of us, but they would dearly 


like a majority of the voters to believe it. 


It is possible, however, and in the pres- 
ent situation inescapable that some agency 
of society do whatever planning is neces- 
sary to prevent the suicide of society. 

Whenever you have rules, you automati- 
,cally impose a certain amount of regi- 
|mentation. In a democracy, 


of course, 


entities affect the national welfare. 

It happened that recently we have in- 
perpreted the rules of the game differently 
than they have been interpreted during 


the greater part of the last 70 years. That | 


has been our sin. That is the reason why 
the Hoosier school master from Gary was 
picked up by the representatives of regi- 
mentation of a bygone age and built into 
a 10 days’ wonder—the hope being that 
through subtle regimentation of public 
opinion, it might be possible to make it 
appear that the proponents of the New 
Deal, in their attempt to change the rules 


so-called conference group. The rate plan 
would give the United States Shipping 
Board Bureau control over rates, fares, and 
charges. 

To John T. Carpenter, of the U. S. Navi- 
|gation Co., the rate plan is price-fixing 
in the “most extreme form.” He urged a 
‘direct subsidy for American shipping in- 
terests. NRA Deputy Administrator 
Weaver, questioning Mr. Carpenter, 
learned that the company uses no Amerie 
can ships and employs no American sea- 
men, chartering only foreign vessels flying 
alien flags. Explaining this, Mr. Carpenter 


regarding tariffs, money, and corporate in- | said that American ships are not avail- 7 
fluence, were striving to undermine the! able and as long as foreign ships with _ 
foundations of the Republic with com-|cheaper labor can be obtained they will 


production control which does not have 
the support of a substantial majority of 
those engaged in the industry. 


: ings. He promised hereafter to charge 40, 
‘ For three days during the past week, a P 8 


this regimetation is really self-imposed— 
cents instead of 35 cents. 
Bell system and independent companies as | 


when the democratic processes, that is, 


well as employes discussed codifying of the 
industry at NRA hearings. Two codes are 
pending, one for the Bell system, the other 
for independents. 


Bell companies have 


dependent companies had 4'2 million 
phones when times were better, and still 
have about 3'2 million. 

Incidentally, Miss O'Connor said that, 
unlike machines which displace labor in 
other industries, the dial telephone system 
does not reduce the cost of service to con- 
sumers, but rather increases it. During 
time of emergency the dial phone has been 
found to be useless, she added. 


Completing Evidence 

As in many code hearings, the company 
union question inspired some conflicting 
statements. For the Bell system, Charles 
P. Cooper, vice president of American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, said 
employes’ associations are not controlled 
by the company and negotiations are free 
and open. Further, he believes this fits 
in with the much disputed Section 7-A 
of the Recovery Act, the collective bar- 
gaining clause. He added that “reasonable 
expenses” of employe associations are paid 
by the company but insisted that the 
groups haye always retained their indi- 
viduality. 

On the other side of the fence, Miss 
Grace Barry, of Boston, speaking for a 


group of employes, said rights of workers | 


to organize and bargain collectively have 
been interfered with and employes’ ac- 
tions have been dominated by telephone 
officials. 

A number of other employes suggested 
that higher wages and shorter hours would 
be appreciated. These, A. J. Hettinger, Jr., 
replied. would eat up net earnings of the 
companies. 

The code hearings will be resumed, if 
necessary, on May 16. 


A New TVA Scheme 


To Publicize Power 


some 13,000,000 
phones; in 1929 they had 15,414,000. There 
has been a pick-up in the last month. In- | 


HAT incident revealed in graphic de- 
| tail some of the enforcement problems 
confronted by those administering the Na- 
‘tional Recovery Act. 

If a man can go to jail for cutting the 
cost of pants pressing, he can go to jail 
for any of the multitude of violations that 
might occur under NRA codes. 

And, if the small violator is jailed, what 
about the big violator, which may be a 
giant corporation? 

One of the most persistent objections 
to the Blanket Code, with its Blue Eagle, 
| was that only the little man had his bird 
‘taken from him in case of violation. 

_ Now, with an enforcement drive sup- 
posed to start in NRA with 10,000 com- 
plaints to work on, the question arises 
whether the jails would be big enough to 
hold the prisoners if juries were in a 
convicting mood and judges severe. 
* 
significance, however, was given 
| + this case as reflecting the problems 
| raised by price fixing under the law. 


- The code involved, like some national | 


codes, set a definite minimum price below 
which business men cannot sell without 
taking a chance on going to jail. 

' More than 200 NRA codes have price 
provisions which directly or indirectly in- 
volve a measure of price fixing. Twenty- 
five provide for definite retail price fixing. 

That puts the Federal Government in 
the business of holding up prices—a prac- 
, tice that might not be popular with the 
public once it catches on. 

A situation similar to that now con- 
fronted by NRA faced AAA last fall. 

At that time the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration had a policy of fix- 
ing retail prices of milk. 

In seeking to enforce that price fixing, 
they obtained conviction of a distributor 
who sold milk more cheaply than other 
distributors althoug he paid the farmer 
just as much for his product. 

The prospect of adverse public reac- 
tion to a Dlan that served largely to guar- 
antee profits was too much for the AAA. 

It abandoned the policy of retail price 
fixing and confined itself to setting mini- 
mum prices .or milk. 


blag Recovery Act came in for some at- 
tention in Congress during the week. 


It was reached only after regional meet- 
In one instance, Representative Ray- | 


ings had been held in all parts of the 
burn, chairman of the House Committee country to obtain the reaction of farmers. 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce,! Organized opposition was disclosed at 
‘claimed that NRA was being used by in- | these meetings. 

tat As it now stands the Government atti- 
_ This claim was based on a Statement tuge toward the vast dairy industry is as 
issued by the Heavy Goods Industry a follows: 

oni 1, Congress has authorized, but has not 
‘thorities. ‘That statement, as former state- Yet appropriated for, expenditures of 
; | 0,000,000 to finance control programs 
ments from the committee, asserted that | for the dairy and beef cattle industries 
“economic recovery was being retarded by y 


: : But, because of the attitude of the farm- 
Jowek be prospective laws that restricted | or in opposition to any program, the 
General Johnson in reply: | AAA will confine: its dairy operations 

Ps : reduction in the number of diseased cat 
| The Heavy Goods Industry Committee tlc and some dai urchases for relief 
is no part of NRA. It is purely an Ad- P 
purposes. 

-visory Committee representing the views | 

of a particular group of interests in some 2. Any adjustment program  under- 
respects adversary to other groups under t&ken by the AAA must be for the dairy 
ithe administration of NRA. It in no way industry as ~ whole, must be voluntary, 
‘reflects the policies or opinions of the Na- 22d must not discriminate between 
‘tional Recovery Administration.” groups of producers. These considerations 
| Then, in: another instance, the House UP2et the recently offered plan. 

Rules Committee voted to give right of 3. Under the law, processing taxes can 
way to a resolution calling for an investi- |r * be levied unless a decision is mad- to 
gation of the oil code administration. make benefit payments to individual farm- 
, This administration is not under Gen- ers to compensate them for cooperation 
eral Johnson, but is headed by Harold | in production control, as provided in all 

Ickes, Secretary of the Interior. Some Other adjustment programs. 

_independent oil companies contend that 4, No large-scale stabilization opera- 
they are being crushed as a result of large- tions will be undertaken, such as butter 
company domination of the oil code. buying on a basis extensive enough to 
| The Congressional investigation, if support the market, because experience 
ordered, would pry into this situation. has shown that efforts of this kind, in- 
volving stabilization and price fixing 
| A DEFINITE answer was given by Presi- | without production control, result in in- 
dent Roosevelt to the cry of some of {creased production and a relapse in 
the Southern employers against a removal | prices. 
of wage differentials between the North 
and the South. 

In offering the basis for settlement of a 
strike of coal miners in Alabama and 
Kentucky, the President recognized that 
a lower scale of wages for the time being, 
at least, was justified. In a statement 
that outlined important NRA policy, Mr. 
Roosevelt said: 

“On the question of southern wage dif- li 


No “Regimenting” of Farmers 

While not consenting formally, the AAA 
believes that the principles it has out- 
lined are an answer to those who contend 
that it is seexing through the adjustment 
program to “regiment” farmers, or to com- 
pel them to act against their will. 

Officials are busy determining proced- 


ures that will be followed in carrying out . 


genuinely at work. Nevertheless it 
|possible to have a democracy in which the_ 


democratic processes are at work only 
‘some of the time—in times of crisis, for 
instance. At other times, in times of so- 
called normalcy, the democratic processes 
are frequently shelved in lieu of pressure 


| HENRY A. WALLACE, SECRETARY OF 


munistic ideas. 

The true enemies of the Republic are 
ithose organizers of public opinion and 
those politicians who knowingly and hypo- 
critically endeavor to place the tag of 
communism on liberal democratic prin- 
ciples in order that they may gain votes 
or preserve inordinate profits. 

The issue today is not whether we shall 
have rules for the economic game. We 
have always had rules, doubtless always 
will have. The real issue is, first, whether 
we want to change any of the rules, and 
second, who is to do the changing. 

Those who talk most about regimenta- 
tion, usually refer to the Bankhead Bill 
which was recently passed by Congress. I 
trust yoii will vigorously oppose the ap- 
plication of regimentation to the products 
of the North and West unless and until 
you have indicated, as did the farmers of 
the South, that 95 per cent of you are 
in favor of the use of central- 
ized governmental control for 

purposes which. you under- 

stand and approve. 

It must be remembered 
that the fafmers of the 


Underwood & Underwood 


AGRICULTURE 


'get the cail over American craft. 

| Becoming effective May 4 will be a code 
for a separate industry, boat building and 
| repairing. It is the 407th NRA code to 
‘be approved. Three thousand boat build- 
ing and repairing concerns employ about 
10.000 wage earners. 


Presidential Study 
Of Tobacco Tax Cut 


Mr. Vinson’s Plan to Reduce 
The Levies 50 Per Cent 


President Roosevelt is making a study 

of his own about reducing all tobacco 
‘taxes 50 per cent. 
: The House Ways and Means Committee, 
after .hearings, favorably reported the 
Vinson bill, which covers cigarettes, 
smoking and chewing tobacco, and every 
other kind of tobacco. Now the bill is 
marking time while the President’s ade 
visors are studying the effect of the re- 
duction on the Treasury revenues. 

Representative Doughton (Dem.), of 
Laurel Springs, N. C., chairman of the 
Committee, and Representative Vinson 
(Dem.), of Ashland, Ky., sponsor of the 
bill, talked it over with President Roose- 
yelt at the White House the past week. 
|The President directed the Treasury and 
| Agriculture Departments and the Bureau 
|of the Budget to make a special study of 
the proposed reduction to see if the Gov- 
ernment’s financial condition would per- 
mit the reduction, particularly just now 
when Congress is trying to raise several 
| hundred millions of dollars more revenue, 
| Meantime, the President is keeping an 
| “open mind” about whether to back it 
or not, 


Separate Tax Returns 
For Business Units 


Sweeping changes in industrial and 
financial organization may result from 


A Promotion Program to Stimu- 
late Sale of Electricity 


« A multitude of important details and of “Whenever you hav 
| | “It is not the purpose of the Admin- | ; y 
VIDENCE that NRA was going in that | istration, by sudden or explosive change, | problems of administration that never | 
same direction was provided by Gen-| to impair Southern \industry by refusing | D@ve been tested before _— be dealt 
eral Johnson, NRA Administrator, this | to recognize traditional differentials. with during the weeks jus ahead. 


e rules, you automatically impose a certain amount o ft one section of the new tax bill now before 


regimentation. ... Before we get out of this mess it may eventually be nec- | Congress. 
essary to have certain kinds of planning, but so far we have Raviig 


a“ 


With its larger and more active pub- | 


licity staffs, the Federal Government has 


_ been in the limelight more than ever in 


the late months of the depression. 


The newest Federal promotion plan, 
tried for the first time, is that of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which has 
just entered into a contract with Young 
and Rubican, Inc., New York advertising 
and merchandising agency. The agency 
will act as consultant in TVA’s campaign 
to promote greater use of electricity in 
the. home and on the farm. The contract 
is for four months. 


The official TVA emblem adopted a 
fortnight ago was designed by Young and 
Rubican. It is to be used in the progfam 
to develop wider use of electrical 
appliances. 

A long-time promotion plan is to be 
sumbitted by the agency at the end of 
the contract period. It will include a co- 
ordination of efforts of manufacturers, 
dealers, and utilities. 

For more than a week agency execu- 
tives, accompanied by their staff artists 
and merchandising specialists, have been 
in Knoxville, Tenn., working on plans 
with officials of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and its subsidiary, Electric Home 
and Farm Authority. 


‘Blue Eagle’ Copper 
Only for Uncle Sam 


New Specification in Federal 
Purchase Under Code 


When Uncle Sam buys copper for offi- 
cial use, it will be “Blue Eagle” copper 
When the copper industry's NRA code 
went into effect April 26 it ended months 
of bickering in an industry that has vast 
stocks of copper, practically indestructible, 
The “Blue Eagle” copper is that produced 
under the code, not copper taken out of 
stock. 


past week. 

First, the General announced that the 
“time-lag” must be removed from 
that now permit price agreements. There 
are more than 200 of these. 

This means that the period of from 5 to 
,20 days that elapses between the time a 
/company announces a price and the time 
it goes into effect must be eliminated. 

A claim of opponents of the NRA 
policies on price regulation is that dur- 
ing this period the price of one company 
becomes the price of all companies, either 
through cooperation or coercion. 

Also, General Johnson has suggested 
that other important price policies might 
have to be changed. 

Thus many codes with price control 
provisions say that no company can sell 
below “cost.” Cost then is interpreted as 
“average cost for the entire industry.” 

Opponents of this type of price control 
assert that it penalize: the efficient in- 
dustry and protects the inefficient be- 
cause of a tendency to set costs high 
enough so that the inefficient will not be 
put out of business. 

Now, “cost” may be interpreted as the 
cost to the individual company making a 
price. It would be prohibited from selling 
below its individual cost. 

This interpretation is the one long 
sought by -he Consumers Advisory Board 


keep competition alive. 


STLL a third change in price policies 
is in sight. 

It affects the steel industry and one or 
two other industries. In these instances, 
the code sets up “basing points” from 
which all manufacturer. must add freight 
charges when offering their goods. 

This means tha. a steel company. lo- 
cated in Dulvth, if making a sale in Du- 
luth, might have to add to the price the 
freight charge from Chicago, because 
Chicago would be a basing point. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
frowned on this “basing point” practice. 
The courts have held that it tends to- 
ward monopoly. NRA permitted it in 


hours“to invade with 


of the NRA. That could be one way te 


Also the AAA is starting work now on 
a program of production control for the 
beef cattle industry. A meeting in Chi- 
cago April 26 brought out the ideas of 
producers and may serve as the ground- 
work for a program of control. A cattle 
surplus of 6,000,000 head was estimated by 
Mr. Davis. 


Murals by PWAP 
For Public Buildings 


Art for the Nation by Its Unem- 
| ployed Artists 


When a .citizen enters a post office, 
Federal courthouse, or other public build- 
inz to transact business in the future he 

However, this interpretation may not only complete his transaction but 
counted by officials. : may at.the same time have an oppor- 

x «rx tunity to look at paintings and extensive 

HE NRA looks with favor now on sep- | Mural decorations. 

arate industrial relations boards for, Plans are being considered for the em- 
each industry. One was set up under the | ployment of artists who are on the Fed- 
| Cotton Textile Code. 

In a report this past week, the NRA /8S now under camstruction. 
said that this Board, which handles labor’ President Roosevelt has expressed his 
relations within the industry, has turned | 4PProval of the exhibit of the work which 
it from a “strife-torn” to a harmonious | just been completec by unemployed 
group. |artists working on the Public Works of 

The Board was said to have settled 800 Att Project of the Federal Emergency Re- 
‘complaints of code violations, with only Administration, 

two or three exceptions to “perfect co- After viewing the exhibition of 600 rep- 
‘operation between. the employer and an ‘esentative paintings completed in the 
investigator”. It was reported to have Project now being displayed at the Cor- 
‘adjusted 3,200 cases of misunderstanding, | °°"@” Galleries, the President remarked 
| “Furthermore,” the report went on, ‘8t @ noteworthy feature of the exhibit 
“during the eight months’ functioning of. themes chosen for the 
‘the Cotton Textile National Industrial | 

| Relations Board only about six labor dis-_ It is believed that if paintings and 
mites the & tater murals are substituted for the gold leaf 
| strike stage, and even these strikes ree a and scroll work which has been extensive- 
| not more than a few days each.” Jy used in the past for decoration of pub- 

General Johnson wants this. form of | it buildings, substantial saving in costs 
organization applied to all the major in- | will be realized. . 
dustries. | 


* ~The New Deal as a Test 


x * 
BOUT 8,000,000 workers have an in- | 


“On the other hand, no region has any 
labor, wages and 
s cheaper prod- 
ucts an area of higher Wages and hours 
and thus to impose its lowet\standards on 
an area of higher standards: 

“While it is the vie.’ of the Administra- 
tion that improvement in living stand- 
ards has already improved and will con- 
tinue to improve the South, as it\has al- 
ready improved all other areas, if is not 
our intention to produce any sudiden or 
disruptive change in an establighed ec- 
onomic relationship.” 

Some question was rai about 
whether, carried out to its conclusion, the 
reference to preventing one se@ction with 
lower wage standards from \competing| 
with another section with higy er stand- 
ards might not imply a sort of| tariff be- 
tween areas. 


dis- 


eral relief rolls to decorate public Luild- | 


nothing worthy of the name.” 


politics and what may amount to eco- 
nomic oligarchy. 

As a consequence, we have regimenta- 
tion growing out of tariffs worked out by 
businessmen sitting with representatives 
of the government behind closed doors; 
we have had regimentation through mone- 
tary policies worked out by bankers sit- 
ting with representatives of government 
behind closed doors; we have had the 
regimentation resulting from _ privileges 
‘granted to great corporate entities. 
_ times it has almost seemed as if in sup- 
port of these three kinds of regimentation 
‘there has been a regimentation of public 
opinion. 


as the air they breathe. 


course of events. 


Before we get out of this mess, it may 
eventually be necessary to have certain'| 
kinds of planning, but so far we have| 
had practically nothing worthy of 


New Federal Police Force | 
| To Win War Against Crime 


[Continued from Page 

eral said that the “distressing episode” 
reinforced his determination to proceed. 

The war against crime, the Attorney 
General warned, can not be easily won. 
It will be long, he said, and marred with 
disappointments, set-backs and sorrows. 
‘But. he declared, it will go on. 
| Although the Federal Government is 


proposing to take over unprecedented | 
police powers, Attorney General Cum- | =— 


mings said that the States are not to be 
relieved of their duties. He looks forward 
_to a new ara of State and Federal Co- 
‘operation. Such cooperation has already 
brought about those victories won by the 


At. 
that we in the Department of Agriculture | 


This regimentation has gone on subtly | 
and continually ever since the Civil War.’ 
This regimentation to many is as natural | 
It has gone 
so long that they think it is the normal| We have at least had an opportunity to) 

benefit by the results of this southern ex-_ 


had practically 


South have an_ extraordinarily co- 
(Operative attitude toward the great cotton 
\crop. They seem to come closer to un- 


animity of opinion on certain fundamen- 
| tal principles concerning their great staple 
than farmers in other sections have yet 
;done. They are willing to try out the 
‘Bankhead Bill for one year and to re- 


new it for a second year in case two- 
thirds of them vote for it .and I am sure 


will do our best to enable the Southern. 
cotton farmers to make a success of their | 


effort salong this line. 


west and north not to start doing a similar 
thing with wheat, corn or hogs or any 
other of our great northern staples until 


' periment. 


But I want to urge the farmers of the 


is the one prohibiting consolidated .in- 
/come-tax returns by corporations. In the 
past a parent company has been allowed 
to file a joint return for its subsidiaries, 
offsetting the losses of one subsidiary 
against the profits of another. 
- Under the new bill, as it is now drafted, 
,each subsidiary will have to file its own 
_separate return. The parent compuny 
'also will have to file its own individual 
return. The net effect will be to increase 
corporation taxes. 

To adjust themselves to the new tax 
bill, whicl. puts a penalty on the subsid- 
iary form of organization, industries may 
have to centralize themselves, dropping 
many small units whose losses can no 
longer be made up by the profits of a 
inore robust unit. Business will have to 
change its method of bookkeeping from a, 
consolidated to a unit form, and this 
change will have to be made in the mid- 
dle of the year since the change in the 
law is retroactive to Jan. 1. 

The figth to abolish consolidated re- 
turns has one on in Congress since 1918. 


the! at Nebraska City, Nebraska, April 23.) 


, Federal reward for the capture, dead or 


Usually the House has favored abolition 
while the Senate and Treasury opposed it. 
Now the Senate has been won over, but 
not the Treasury. 


(The foregoing is an extract from 
an address delivered by Mr. Wallace 


alive, of anyone the Attorney General Protection for Sardines 


designates as a “public enemy” or for. Under NRA Regulations 
anyone furnishing information leading to ’ 
. On moonless nights, phosphorescence 
such capture, was ordered favorably .re- of the water makes it easy to locate wan« 
ported to the House by its committee on dering schools of sardines which fisher- 
the Judiciary the past week. It was men surround with nets. In 1932 19 land 
amended to exclude from its provisions firms canned 46,000,000 pounds of sardines. 
“first offenders.” Manufacture of sardine meal and oil last 
The Committee also favorably reported year amounted to $3,000,000. 
a Senate bill providing that when an in- An NRA sardine code, effective May 7, 
dictment is found to be defective or in- will supervise sardine fishing on the Calie 
sufficient a new indictment may he re- fornia coast. A plan to prevent over- 
turned at the next term of court. fishing will be considered, 


. codes. “* terest in a ruling of NRA that those | Of Practical Self-rule Government against crime. He denied : 
The code provides a sales plan designed Now, however, with President Roosevelt ,©™Ployes engaged on a piece-work oasis | any lack of cooperation by the States on 0 0 Uu 1 é 
v4 to conserve copper resources, to insure Congress watchful. General | must be paid at least the minimum wage | [Continued from Page 6.] the Dillinger case 4 
orderly disposal of stocks, and still to Johnson is asking the steel industry to|'ates for all hours spent on ihe employ- | depend inevitably upon our International iy cece 4H . 
POS- | change its price control methods. er’s premises subject to call, whether they | commerce, upon the recovery of the trade : | ‘h e a nit e d St t N e Ss? 
told how much copper oe eer A study of the form that this change “a Kanye — or waiting for wor] at — will affect. in large measure, ‘00 broad to fit into the constitutional di- a es ° 
should take is to be made between now is point has frequently been raised g Galas ok teemere tates 
and sell. For the present, the sales quota and May 31 when the steel coce expires |in NRA hearings. It now is decided in the amount of relief funds which our gov- “ > 0 outs between the States and 
is one-half of current production. ‘ woersay sae ‘favor of the workers. ernment must provide and the under- ‘Me Federal Government. Representative ‘ou do, will you please hand this coupon t friend of 
The industry had been unable to agree | wil taking of public works which the gov- Sumners (Dem.), of Dallas, Tex., chair- Lk ) 
on any part of the code except labor and | qvipogT results ay Me effort of the NRA Mi I P i ernment must finance. In short, if in- M&M of the House Judiciary Committee, yours who may be interested im subscribing! 
administrative details, so NRA did the | cecution of code rices ternational trade is not restored, the do- OPenly attacked the bills as destructive 
} rest for it and sssumed sweeping powers | now are to appear Stale responsibility and integrity. 


of supervision. 

Disturbing copper men is the develop- 
ment of large copper deposits in Africa. 
as well as Canadian and South American 
copper, all produced at low labor costs 
that Americans cannot meet. 

So large are copper stocks that Ad- 
ministrator Johnson, submitting the codc 


to President Roosevelt for his approval, 


said that all mines could shut down for 
18 months and there still would be plenty 
left for current needs. 


New Rules for Conducting 
Going-out-of-business Sale 


Merchants who advertise “going-out-of- 
business” sales had better not run in any 
new merchandise. To the NRA this will 
constitute a violation of the retail rode 
A hearing wil] be held May 4 by the NRA 


Emergency steps to stop price wars arbitrary and changing trade restrictions (The above is from an address by 
on proposed changes in the retail code Mills, at Harriman, Tennessee, after lave been approved by NRA Administrator ; leading to further uncertainty, fear and Secretary Hull before the members 
Among them are rules for “one-cent’ | charges that the company had violated | Hugh Johnson. He now has power to es- | retaliation. Economic strife. because ot of The Associated Press at a meet- | 
sales and a proposed ban against “suit | the collective bargaining provisions of the|tablish minimum prices where price-cut-| the bitterness engendered, leads directly} ing in New York City on Monday, . Poni 
elub” plans, Industrial Recovery Act. ting is found. to competitive armaments, and once the’ April 23.) | 


In Providence, R. I., a textile finishing 
company pleaded guilty to violating the 


eral judge on April 27. 

In Trenton, N. J., a dye works was fined 
$750 by a Federal judge on charges that 
it had operated its machinery in excess of 
the hours approved by the code and that 
it employed workers overtime. 

Previously, in Trenton, the same judge 
had imposed a fine on another dye works 
after a plea of guilty. 

Trained men are being sent by the liti- 
gation division of the NRA to all sections 
.of the country to aid in prosecutions to 
secure compliance. 

OWEVER, in one otfer effort at en- 
forcement, the NRA has not had 
such satisfactory results. 

General Johnson recently withdrew the 

Blue Eagle from the Harriman Hosiery 


textile code and was fined $1,500 by a Fed-. 


° mestic burdens of increased financial re- 
| To Aid Ice Industry |lief, increased unemployment, and in- 
* ‘creased restrictions on American agricul- 
/ture and industry are inevitable. 
‘Emergency Steps in Sight to World Problem Pends 


* ae? 7 ' The present movement in the direction 
| End Companies’ Nv ars | of extreme economic nationalism is chok- 
| ‘The 60,000 companies making ice hire a ing the trade of the world. If long con- 
half million employes. During the Sum-| tinued it spells disaster. Many important 
| ner months they expect to take on an- | countries cannot sustain themselves with- 
‘other 250,000. Under an NRA code for; Out the importation of vitally needed raw 
'some months, the industry has increased | materials or foods or manufactured goods 
‘employment 22.4 per cent :and the corresponding sale abroad of 
| Bothered by spread of mechanical re- , their manufactures or raw materials. 

'frigeration, the industry also has internal,. The strangling of foreign trade means 
troubles, mainly “rice wars and over-' for them economic ruin. The financial! 
production. Worst “trouble spot” is Dal- and economic collapse of these nations in 
las, Tex., where ice is being sold at 5,turn must react disastrously upon the 
cents a hundred pounds wholesale, 10' home production and home prices and 
cents retai:. Actualy ‘t costs 23 cents a' home markets of every other nation, in- 
hundred for distribution alone, and Dal- cluding our own. The approaching break- 
las ice companies are losing $4,000 a day.'down is intensified and embittered by 


Rewards for Captures 
Until President Roosevelt himself asked 
for action, Representative Sumners had 
held up the bills in his committee be- 
cause of the questions they raised over 


State powers. Asked by the President to 
speed up the bills, Representative Sum- 
ners continued to attack them after re- 
poiting two of them to the House. 

The Patman bill authorizing a $25,000 


lies open to bankruptcy and to war. 

It becomes all-important as this nation 
emerges from panic conditions to com- 
bine with the permanent parts of the 


present domestic economic program a pro- . 


gram of international economic coopera- 
tion, based on a more liberal commercia! 
policy and steadily increasing mutually 
profitable ‘rade with other nations, 


Or better still, if you will send us a list of people to whom 
you think we should mail a sample copy of Thé United . 
States News, we shall ge glad to do so. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS, 
22nd and M Streets N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send me The United States News for seventeen 
weeks. 


A dollar is enclosed. 


NAME 
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- béen in bread lines or on relief rolls. 
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A CITIZEN with business in the De 

partment of Commerce Building. 
last week found a unique exposition 
arrayed for his inspection. Articles 
of every description filled the large 
main lobby, the products of American 
citizens who otherwise would have 


The whole outlay was an exhibition 
of what seif-help groups throughout 
the country can do in the way of prac. 
tical relief for their members. Many 
of the products were made from ma 
terials which otherwise would have 
been scrapped. 


Throughout the whole country, in. § 


hundreds of instances, groups of vary- 
ing size have gone. back to the princi 


ples of barter. It is a case of trading 
the product of labor of one sort for | Sie 


the product of l&kbor of another. 
Money, which has ceased to exist for 
a part of the population, does not fig- 


ure in the transaction. Scrip, in manv a 


instances, takes the place of cash. 

Three closely coordinated Federal 
branches are responsible for gathering 
the articles together for the exhibit. 
They are the Committee on Self-help 
of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, the Division of Subsist- 
ence Homesteads, and the Tennessee | 
Valley Authority. Models of subsist: 
ence homesteads were among the ex 
hibits. 

President Supports Plan 
Before a group of invited guests, in- 


cluding members of the House and) 
Senate, President Roosevelt on April 


24 indicated that such efforts at re-' 


_habilitation had his whole-hearted | 


approval. The meeting opened the 
exhibition to the public as well. Mrs. 
Roosevelt, who also was present, is 
generally credited with being among | 
the first to espouse the subsistence | 
homesteads idea as it has developed 


+ 
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Cooperative Societies Furnish Food and Clothing in Exchange 


RESSION WITH SELF-HELP AND BARTER 


% ee 


Bist: FIFTY CENTS 


ONE DOLLAR | i 


PARERE LAUCHAREE, tne, 


FIVE DOLLAR ns 


BSS FIVE DOLLARS <5 


AR 


& 


TEN DOLLARS | 


fle 


SCRIP USED IN PLACE OF CASH 

For contributing labor, members of many self-help units receive scrip, as shown above. 

These can be used as money at the cooverative stores. Even rent may be paid in this 

medium in some sections where the idea of bartering labor for materials and services 

has become popular. Some cities and counties have issued their own scrip which 
passes as money in local stores 


——.- 


Of Labor, With Scrip the Only Money in Circulation 


FROM RAW WOOL TO TAILORED SUITS 

All the processes in making clothes are :arried on by hand by some cooperative self- 
help groups. The operator on the right is illustrating the spinning of yarn which is 
used in the loom on the left. The finished bolts of cloth will be cut and tailored by 
other members of the new cooperative organization to which the operators belong, 


the units had taken advantage of the; from the inside of tire covers are two 


‘try fair is suggested by some of the! houses, midday meals, notions, quilts,|} cents a pound. 


the Bridgeport Conn., Exchange 


f H where a number of the members of the 
Or Ours Bridgeport group live, liked the cloth 


Then. the workers 


and bought several looms. Now he 
lets the tenants work out their rent 
running the looms. 


The UXA, or Unemployed Exchange 
Association, of Oakland, Calif., is one 
of the oldest and Jargest of the ven- 
tures, with a large number of lines of 
activity. Casting false teeth and 
other items for a dental supply house 
enables all members to get dental 
services in exchange. A sculpture has 
had marked success doing busts of 
orange growers in exchange {for 
oranges for the association. The cure 
rent rat: of exchange is: one bust, 
five tons of oranges, delivered. . 

A Way to Pay Rent 

The directors, or whatever those in 
authority may be called. may be made 
'up of the workers themselves, or of 
| public-spirited local citizens who con- 
— their services. Among the 
| workers there will frequently be found 

men who have had high executive 
|positions in enterprises which were 
| successful before the depression. 

Small models of subsistence home- 

steads were also on view. Two come 
pletely furnished rooms, reproductions 
from dwellings at the Reedsville, W. 
Va., experimental community, were 
set up for public inspection. All fur- 
niture, hangings, and other furnish- 
ings in the rooms were the products 
of unemployed members of the col- 
ony made under the guidance of the 
Committee on Self Help. 

In his address at the opening of 
the. exhibition, President Roosevelt 
commented that the cost of such re- 
habitation projects would be much 
less than the probable expense of 


supporting those who have no pros- 
displays. Canned and preserved goods rugs, soap and cosmetics, shoes, and! scour, card, dye, and spin the wool| pects of ever again becoming self- , 


of every sort-from soap to fish are on wood, and such services as a barber into yarn. The yarn is woven intO! supporting. A destitute family, he 
in the Fall and Winter of 1932-33. Co-| this money for the purchase of can-' Handbags from mesh orange sacks view. Wedding cakes with all the an-, shop, a beauty parlor, laundry, clean-! bolts which are skillfully tailored into; said, may cost relief agencies $500 or 


operative associations sprang up aj} | mins equipment, looms, tools, trans-| provide another. Quilts are made gels present are in evidence. ing and pressing, tailoring, sewing, and’ finished clothing for the whole family.’ $600 a year. At the end of a long 


portation, and, in some cases, bulk! from every sort of scrap material. | loved | great! will still be Gestiq 
over the country. At one time in 1933 “ . ; ; p . | Furniture in particular shows that shoe repairing. An unemploye By purchasing the woo raw, pre period the fami yw S e des | 
there were more than one thousand cae Ge aa a women’s hats to old curtains. jandicraft is not dead in America. Chemist is responsible for the soap,! savings can be made, as finished yarn tute, while the expenditure of the 4 
in. existence. Improved industrial 8. 


: Sacks Yield Shirts Fine reproductions of early Colonial face powder, rouge, and a _ hair) is expensive. ‘equivalent of two or three years of 
conditions in manv !ocalities and ire ei on Self Help supervises pyang weaving takes In a wide range styles are among the most popular. ; Straightener. The finished garments can be such relief payments in rehabilitation 
other factors have now cut the num- eo iene omy of products. Neckties, basketry, and Much of it gives the impression that; Frequently a unit will develop a “sold” to workers for surprisingly lit-! may put such a family on its feet 
ber operating to approximately six ;, ‘eit i ob agp — compet- rugs make up the chief groups. For it will last as long as the best of the | specialty. One etches glassware. An-/tle contributed labor. Small motors permanently. 
hundred. aoa Fed i 8 © Poy zed industry, | the most part, all show a surprising original hand-made product. ‘other casts bronze and other metals! attached to spinning wheels make the; “We need to make them self-sus< | 

bd ere — us Relief Corpora-' skill in design. Public Works of Art | Wide Range of Activity | into artistic bookends and statuettes.| yarn-making process inexpensive, in taining,” he repeated several times, 
spontaneous fashion, with little direc- th een given power to purchase employes have been assigned as in-| Each it les ite activiti Still another pickles and bottles mack-| terms of human labor. As this group) and reiterated that “we are not go- 
tion at first. In some cases, the origi-| tresy eo Fe me distribution 'structors to some of the units. — a. erel. Several make hand-forged and-| has received no Federal subsidy, it is | ing to take them by force or against 
nal enthusiasm soon died out. In the’ nt awe of i a averages! The food products which the groups ™Uch as possible. For instance, the irons and tools from scrap metal. in a position to sell to the public. A their wills out of one community and 7 


great majority of instances, the proj- around ae Seas. Guns conan turn out cannot all be exhibited be- Richmond, Va., Service Exchange pro-| The Bridgeport, Conn., Cooperative , man’s suit, completely hand-made, of transplant them to another. We are 
ects are still going strong. | / 


opportunity to obtain more than a examples of the utilization of mate- 
in its experimental stages. Vi 
The self-help-by-groups idea began: Mon dollars. The groups have used rials which would otherwise be lost. 


The cooperative idé€a took shape in 


‘4: -|hind glass cases, of necessity, but vides bakery goods. brooms, clothing, carries on all the steps in making | good wearing quality and appearance.' going to make the proposals so at- .¢ 
— Once a unit is functioning, it is only | ate. are composed of workers all over pay are on iy to ae ms idea | farm prabeate (exchanged by ierenaes| Calbia. from the sheep to the wearer. sells for as little as $20. | tractive that mane will apply than ‘ 
a step toward the organization of a' 4, food and clothing are the pri- | Of the range and possibilities. A coun-' in return for labor), furniture, hats,’ Raw wool is purchased for 10 to 20: The owner of an apartment house, can be handled. i 
subsistence project, thus giving per-' mary wants of the unemployed, just | 
manent form to an idea developed as 4; they are of the employed, these are i. 
an emergency measure. the articles upon which the major 


When the Emergency Relief Act was milling machines have been set up, EN 
passed in August, 1933, providing! whereby the workers can provide | 
$500,000,000 for relief, a clause was in-| their own flours and cracked grains. 
serted in the Act which gave FERA; Looms have been obtained wherever 
.power to make grants to self-help co-| sufficient funds can be obtained to 
operatives for tools of production. By make the purchase. 


March, 1933, more than a hundred of| Work shirts from cement sacks and 


EVOLUTION, NOT REVOLUTION: 
‘NEW DEAL’ VIEWS OF PRESIDENT 


National Planning, “Brain Trust” or Otherwise, Must Be 
Recovery Basis, He Says 


HAT is the New Deal? suited and said the survey there of | SRS a 
President Roosevelt has once human needs had shown many groups | ee NC | RFS ame 
more given his answer to this ques- “stranded” in small pockets off the . ree a : 
tion. highways. 
His latest explanation of the poli- He remarked he was informed re- 
cies of the Administration Was made. cently that Henry Ford had said the 


delivered before a huge assemblage, ‘must be good because I didn’t have | 

given before subsistence homesteads| Smilingly, the President observed 

officials and their guests in the De-' that the program has the advantage 


partment of Commerce auditorium on of applying to every Con . | I] 
gressional 

the occasion of opening the exhibit of district, thus inferring that members 7 

- subsistence homestead and self-help of Congress shoud be interested in a Pai | 

group products. program “which might take 50 years” 

President entered the auditorium and | Other Proj | ta : 

ce jects Compared 

immediately took his position behind pie compared use of mie lands in 

the subsistence program with similar 

te chates of tn sub. 2ctivities in Europe. There, the forests 

yrogram provide part-time work for many while 

bottom lands are farmed to produce 


% Apparently acting on the spur of’ food supplies. He offered lon 
g-range 
the moment, President Roosevelt! planning for the future as the only 


launched into an extended discussion ' solytion to the conditions which have 
of subsistence homesteads and other | peen brought about by America’s| 


pending developments. sprawling development, “with many 
Evolution, Not Revolution populations left stranded by dying or 
National planning, he declared,, Worn-out land.” 
rather than “legislative panaceas” and; He added that the word “subsist- 
“evolution, not revolution,” is the,ence” is repugnant to him and sug- 
background: of the whole program of! gested that a better name should be 
the Federal Government. chosen for this phase of progress to- 
“By using gray matter—Brain Trust ward a “more abundant life.” 
or otherwise,” he remarked, the Ad-. “Secretary Ickes and Harry Hop- 
ministration intends to push forward kins, I am sure,” he said, “will offer a 
its program of subsistence homesteads. prize for the winning name.” 
He characterized the homesteads proj-' «we want something more out of 
ect, which involves the expenditure our program than just being alive,” 
of $25,000,000, as one of “my own pet he continued. “This is not simply a 
children. question of just preventing starvation. 
The President referred to “the privi- | It is one of education—a more abund- 
lege I once had, back in 1920, of run-! ant life.” 
ning for Vice President and being de-' 
feated.” This campaign trip, he said | 
which involved visiting 42 States, 
taught him that planning should take 
the place of the Nation’s “topsy-turvy” 
growth. 


The charge that the subsistence 
homesteads projects involve the regi- 
mentation of those who participate 
sa answered by the President as fol- 
CWS: 


Conflicting claims gas vendors use 
Are very likely to confuse; 
‘‘But,’’ says the owl, *‘all doubt’s removed 

When by your tests the FACTS you've proved!”’ 


Judge Essolene by performance.. not promises. Get the 
facts by testing it yourself in any way you please. The 
world’s leading oil company stands squarely behind Esso- 
lene’s guarantee of smoother performance. It makes no 


claims but rests its case on your personal experience. 


The CCC Record 
Ridiculing criticism of the New, 
Deal’s experimentation, the President 
pointed to the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and recalled that originally 
many persons doubted if 300,000 men 
could be persuaded to enlist for a life 
in the forests. 


“Today,” he asserted, “if we had the 
money and Congress would appropri- 
ate it, we could get 1,000,000 boys.” 

“I don't see why there isn’t a greater 
enthusiasm for planning. President 
where or change his work, when he Roosevelt told his audience. “We seem 
doesn’t want to move. What we hope to be more apt to favor panaceas, the 
to do is to make it so attractive that suggested legislation that they tell us 
they will be anxious to change.” ‘will cure anything in 30 days.” 

President Roosevelt expressed the Through using intelligence to solve 
belief that the homesteads justify our problems, he said, we can “dis- 
themselves from a dollar and cents’ cover a lot of new things we can do. 
viewpoint. He held that it is much We want evolution. When you hear 
cheaper to make families self-support- talk of revolution, there is one letter 
ing than to continue them indefinitely too many in that word.” 
on relief rolls. Allocations of funds totaling $10.- 

The President recalled his plan as 000.000 have been made for 35 sub- 
Governor of New York, to use the land sistence homesteads, it has been re | 
for the purposes fo: which it is best vealed. 


[Essolube Motor Oil in the crankcase enables Essolene to do its very best| 


“No One Forced” 
“No one will be forced to move any- 


AT REGULAR GASOLINE PRICE «4 


Smoother Performance 


BUY AT THIS SIGN 
This sign identifies 30,000 Esso 
Stations and Dealers from Maine 
to Louisiana who represent the 
services and products of*the 
world's leading oil organization. 


Copr. 1934, Esso, Ime. 
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FINANCE 


Gifts for Education | 


Control of Sugar 


Political Contributions of Okla- 
homa Company Also Listed 


Power and gas utilities, anxious to bring 
their point of view to the public, have 
spent large sums in schools and colleges, 
according to testimony the Federal Trade 
Commission has been taking for six years. | 

Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., of the 
Byllesby group, spent some $23,000 in nine | 


Output and Import By Public Utilities | WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 


By Cabinet Group 


Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee to Be Set up to Stabilize 
Production and Prices as 
Basic Commodity 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


LEGEND 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY RECOVERS 


AUTO OUTPUT SLIGHTLY HEAVIER 


JAN.| FEB] MAR. | APR.|MAY | J 


Wage Agreement 


That Kept Million 
Workers on Job 


‘An End to Threat of Strike 
On the Railways; Les- 
sened Tension in the Auto- 


UNE SEPT. LOCT. | NOV. | DEC. 
leges, the Commission was told April 27. 
Plans have been laid to set up an in-' Contributions to political parties also were 130 


terdepartmental committee to administer | 

e sugar stabilization act when it becomes 
law by signature of the President on April. 
30. Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, Sec- | 
retary of State Hull, Secretary of War’ 
Dern, and Secretary of the Interior Ickes_ 


listed, including $500 to the Republican 
party, $1,000 to the Democrats. 
Introduced in the record, April 27, by 
Commissio.. Counsel W. T. Chantland 
was a report of the Pennsylvania legis- 
lative committee which had investigated 


agers and railroad labor executives on 
wage rates removed from the national 
scene this week the threat of a strike that 
would have involved 1,000,000 workers, 
The employes had sought elimination 
of the full 10 per cent pay cut ordered 


will make up this committee. ‘in 1932. They received, under the agree- 


Hoover, while Secretary of Commerce, 40 g ‘Wed Wind | ‘another 214 per cent next January 1, and 
commodity and thereby subject it to allo-| speeding up the publication of the remaining 5 per cent next April 1. 
cations for production among the cane|PomPiles written by Samuel 8. Wyer, 10 | Littis President Roosevelt and Transportation 
{ | who made a survey of power pro- 


and beet-sugar States, the insular terri- 
tories and possessions of the United States, 
and imports from the Philippines and 
Cuba. 


Coordinator Eastman, in seeking a settle- 
ment of this dispute, had urged the need 
for improving the condition of workers in 
the lower-paid fields of railroad labor. 
In the agreement reached, one clause said: 

“With respect to employes in the lower- 
paid brackets, the foregoing shall not be 
taken to prevent discussion and adjust- 
ment between individual carriers and ore 
| ganizations with respect to spreading em- 
| ployment or of the matter of opportunity 


jects in the East. 

The pamphlet was entitled “Niagara | 
Falls: Its Power Possibilities and Preserva- | 
_tion” and was first published by Smith-. 
Costly Beet Cultivation onian Institution. Mr. Hoover's interest, | 

There are two types of sugar, that made it was explained, arose from its discus-— 
from cane and that from beet. Beet sugar sion of the proposed St. Lawrence water- 
is much more expensive to produce than way project. 


the cane sugar because of the great amount 
Added Half Billion 


4 heap graph shows composite business index registeting recovery in week 
ended April 21 of part of loss of preceding fortnight. Most of the 
statistical indicators of activity have moved upward. Expansion is elec- 
tric power output in excess of usual seasonal movement. 

+ 


STEEL MILLS INCREASINGLY BUSY 


RODUCTION of automobiles in week ended April 21 was 91,664 units 
according to Cram’s Reports, a gain of only 440 units over week before. 
This is far short of usual seasonal increase. But nearly double the output 
of same week last year. Upward trend in retail sales more marked. 
+ 


LESS SOFT COAL IS MINED 


of hand-labor involved in beet cultivation. 
‘ Louisiana and Florida are the principal 


100 


sugar cane growers among the States, and 


Cuba, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Philip- For Public Works | 
pines among the Islands. The beet sugar | 


industry is important in the States of | 
Colorado, Montana, Nebraska, Idaho, Pleas for Grants Without Loans 


Utah, Michigan, and California. 
' The Dingley tariff of more than 30 years | Asa Recovery Sign 


ago put up a wall of protection around the | 
sugar industry so as to protect the sugar’ The second phase of the public works | 


beet industry. Cuban cane was at a dis- Program—that of completing projects for | 
advantage, but Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and which allotments already have been as- | 
the Philippines prospered 'signed—will draw from a $500,000,000 fun 
curtailment if Congress grants the amount President | 

Roosevelt and Secretary of the Interior | 


The Cuban surplus forced the price of 
that product down, so that the tariff Ickes have decided is necessary for public | 


against them had to be pushed up further 
in order to protect the domestic market. 
In 1932 the tariff on Cuban sugar was 
2 cents a pound, and the Cuban surplus 


& cents a pound. The Island possessions 


— during the fiscal year starting 


July 1, 


In addition to providing funds to carry | 
made it possible for the latter to sell at | 0% Some of ‘he larger projects for which 


only partial allotments were made from’ | 


could meet this rate, but it was difficult ;the $3,300,000,000 originally allocated to | 


for the continental beet growers to do so 
with their expensive processes. 

In an effort to work out a plan to help 
the American beet industry, and Cuba, 
and reopen markets for American prod- 
ucts in that Island, President Roosevelt 


, pumitted a proposal to Congress in Febru- 


ary that would place quotas on both 
domestic production and on imports. These 


recommended quotas represented increases | 


for the States over the amounts they pro- 
duced last year, but decreases for the 
Islands. 
Higher Quota for Beets 
The measure about to become law shows 
a higher quota for the State beet sugar 
growers than that recommended by the 
President, but the same quota as he rec- 
ommended for the domestic cane indus- 
try. The fixing of quotas on the import 
from the Isands is left in the hands of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, who is au- 
thorized to use this power to bring im- 
ports into balance with consumption. 
The Secretary of Agriculture is to de- 
termine the probable consumption of sugar 
in the United States for each year. After 


deducting the domestic quotas of 1,550,000 


tons for beet sugar and 260,000 tons for 
cane sugar, the remainder, to bring the 
aggregate quota to the probable consump- 
tion, will be allotted to the Philippine Is- 
lands, the Virgin Islands, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and Cuba on a ratio to be based upon 
the annual importations in any three years 
between 1925 and 1933 inclusive. 
Processing Tax Imposed 

The law will also provide for a process- 
ing tax, the benefit from which will be, 
used to aid the continental sugar growers. 
The Secretary also is permitted to limit or 


- regulate child labor in the sugar industry. 


A strong protest has been received from 
the Philippines regarding the retroactive 
provision of the measure which makes 
Jan. 1, 1934, as the commencement date 
for establishing the import quotas. The 
Filipinos say that this will leave them a 
surplus of 610,000 tons of sugar, or prob- 
ably two-thirds of the entire year’s quota. 

Hawaii also raised a complaint: 

“Except when it comes to assessing the 
territory with all Federal taxes and com- 
pelling us to bear our proportion of the 
burdens borne by the mainland, we are 
apparently not to be considered as an 
integral part of the United States.” 

Puerto Rico has sent word to Washing- 
ton that it considers the measure “highly 
discriminatory against the Island and 
most prejudicial to its economic and social 
welfare.” Any quota for the Islands fixed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, accord- 
ing to the protest, would be based on pro- 
duction figures in recent hurricane years, 
which would be too small to give the 
normal picture of Puerto Rican produc- 
tion. 


Refusal to Permit the Sale 
Of Refining Company Stock 


For failure to show a profit and loss 
statement or to submit a prospectus, the 
Federal Trade Commission . has _for- 
bidden sale of a $403,000 stock ene 


| pone works, it is expected that the pro- 
| posed appropriation will permit an allot- 
/ment of $100,000,000 for non-Federal pro- 
jects. Applications for projects of this 
sort total $3,500,000,000. 

Recent wholesale shifts of successful 
applicants from loans plus grants to 
grants only has given the Public Works 
Administration an additional $22,360,190 
for further allotments. 


| 


| The shift from loans plus grants status | 


of applicants to that of grants only is 


of the encouraging development of recov- 
ery which is enabling non-Federal bodies 
to obtain loans elsewhere than with the 
PWA. 

Under PWA regulations non-Federal 
bodies were entitled to outright grants of 
30 per cent of the cost of labor and mater- 
ials on qualified projects and also loans 
_at 4 per cent interest on acceptable se- 
|curity for the rest of the funds required 
fur construction of approved projects. 

Secretary Ickes has let it be known 
that he desires States which were pre- 
vented by constitutional limitations from 
participating to any large extent in the 
previous fund to have first opportunity to 
obtain money from the new public works 
a)propriation. 

The PWA has announced that $1,000,- 
000,000 of the original public works fund 
has been spent. Its statistical studies in- 
dicate that total expenditures from the 
fund during 1934 will range between $1,- 
| 200,000,000 and $1,380,000,.000 for Federal 
|and non-Federal projects. 
| Reports received by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads show that 85 per cent of the 


taken by Secretary Ickes as an indication | 


$400,000,.000 PWA highway construction 
program is under way or completed. Em- 


ployment is being given to 130,374 men. 


buds 


| 


| eepeseotgpedoagee se of steel ingots continues to increase. Operating rate in 


week was highest since July. This is due not only to heavy orders from 
buyers before prices advanced but also to actual accleration in con- 
sumption on railroads and in auto industry. 


CARLOADING FIGURES IMPROVE 


a —" of revenue freight for week ended April 14 (latest shown 
‘on chart) were 20,000 cars more than in week before when tonnage 


suffered severe shrinkage. 
traffic. 


Improvement mainly in coal and misc. freight 
All classes of freight showed some gain. 
+ 


before. 
with $92.68. 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 

are issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
To simplify comparison between busi- 
ness indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 


merce. 


PAVING WAY FOR CONTROL _ [Locomotive of 1865 
OF ALL PLANE TRANSPORT 


Fund of $100,000 for Special Commission to Investigate 
Whole Aviation Situation Provided in Bill 


Congress will have to adjust differences 
about air postage rates and air mail con- 
tracts. But meantime the Senate, at the 
instance of President Roosevelt, has writ- 
ten into its bill an amendment authoriz- 
ing $100,000 for a special commission of 
seven experts to investigate the whole av- 
iation situation and draft recommenda- 
tions for a permanent Government air 
policy. 

The Senate adopted a number of amend- 
ments to its McKellar-Black air bill (S. 
3170). The bill came up for final action 
at the close of the week, with provisions 


‘for a minimum air postage rate of 6 cents 
/an ounce and authority to the Postmaster 
General to let contracts to lowest respon- 
sible air transport bidders at a base pay 
of not exceeding 30 cents per airplane- 


? Star Oil Refining Co., of Arizona. mile for up to 300 pounds weight. The bill 
; company, with headquarters in Boston,|as recommended by the committee also 
proposes to re-refine crank case oil. empowered the Postmaster General to 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 
The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York City 
for cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follows: (The Board assumes 
no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) 
April 19 April 20 April 21 April 23. April 24 April 25 
(POO) *34.2566 *%34.44 *34.4275 %*343233 %34.3266  *34.2533 
*409.7187 *411.92375 *412.0000 *410.0833 *410.6250 *409.7812 
Austria (sChilling) *18.9266 *19.0400 19.2000 *19.1400 *19.0300 *%19.0166 
Belgium (belga) ....csccccseceeens 3.3896 23.5250 23.6423 23.6330 23.5918 23.4761 
*8.5950 *8.5450 *8.6687 *8.6500 8. 8.68 
*1.3250 *1.3375 *1.3300 *1.5375 *1.3166 *1.3375 
Canada (dollar) ......ccccccereves 100.1952 100.4713 100.6484 100.4505 34 100.1676 | 
Chile (peso) ...... *10.2 *10.2750 *10.2850 °10.2500 °10.3275 *10.3275 
China (Shanghai) (yuan) ..ceee., 34.4062 34.4843 34.4218 33.8750 33.64 32.8281 
(GEO) 57.1400 58.8200 *62.1100 *60.9800 *60.6100 *62.5000 
99.9150 99.9150 99.9150 99.9550 99.9550 99.9550 
Czechoslovakia (Koruna) ......++.. 4.1641 4.1878 4.2112 4.1996 4.1934 4.180 
Denmark (Krone) ....sscscccecees 2.940 3.0700 23.0733 22.9825 22.9850 22.9390 
England (pound) 513.8541 516.6083 6.7000 514.8416 15. 513.9416 
Finland (markKa) .....cesescceces 2.2660 2.2795 2.2820 2.2760 2.2737 2.26 
6.6081 6.6470 6.6880 6.6678 6.6551 6.6276 
Germany (reichsmark) .....eeses. 39.3953 39.5771 29.7207 39.4891 39.4669 39.3807 
9417 £9470 9543 953 9 947 
38.4375 38.4687 38.4687 37.9218 37.6562 36.6562 
*29.7000 *29.8375 *30.1500 *°%30.0166  *29.9666 
38.6650 38.7750 38.9562 38.6950 38.6825 38.6150 
8.5098 8.546 8.6151 8.5781 8.5713 8.54 
30.2635 30.3690 30.3835 .3040 30.3290 30.2675 
27.7250 27.7250 27.7250 27.7250 27.7250 27.7500 
Netherlands (florin) 67.7950 8.1742 8.5885 68.2515 67.9500 
New Zealand (pound) ............ *4109375 “413.0937 *413.2500 *411.1666 *411.8125 *%410.9687 
18.9112 18.9766 19.0533 19.0566 19.0766 19.0200 
«2.000 cece 4.6922 4.7200 4.7212 4.7160 4.7115 4.7030 | 
1.0043 =1.0100 1.0125 1.0093 1.0106 1.0062 | 
(MOSCA) 15.6839 13.7665 13.8442 13.7953 13.7834 13.7217 | 
60.2500 60.4375 60.6250 60.3750 60.3750 60.2 
26.4941 26.6281 26.6441 26.5318 26.5433 26.4933 
32.4021 32.6007 32.8114 32.6759 32.6503 32.5185 
South Africa (pound) ............ *507.97 *510.6750 *510.9000 *508.9687 *509.0 *507.8750 
*80.4066 *80.7233 *81.5566 *81.1250 *81.0933 *80.9000 
Yugoslavia (dimar) 2.2650 *2.2810 2.2966 2.2600 2.2783 2.2716 
3 
*pominal. 


wo 


3\to contract for air mail transport ve- 


99 | not exceeding one-year periods to lowe*t 


9000 | Postmaster General would be limited to 
26 contract schedules that in the aggregate 


9 | Plan for a commission to investigate avia- 


500 air mail but national defense, 


make not exceeding 100-mile extensions of 
routes. It passed the Senate April 28. 


The Senate amended the bill to em- 
power the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, nine months after the bill’s enact- 
ment, to determine what routes and com- 
pensation should be and require the air 
mail lines to have certificates of public 
necessity and convenience, which would 
establish a control similar to government 
regulation of railroads. It was explained 
in debate that this amendment would 
permit temporary contracts, on which bids 
recently were opened by the Post Office 
Department, to remain in force nine 
months, the rates fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission then to apply. 

In the Post Office Department bidding, | 
American Airlines was unopposed for two | 
major routes of four air-mail lines. Previ- | 
ously, only one of eight bids it submitted | 
was low. | 

"The routes on which the company was_ 
the only bidder include one from New- 
ark to Chicago and another from Fort 
Worth to Los Angeles. Its bid for both. 
routes was 39'2 cents per airplane mile, 
5 cents below the maximum specified by 
the Department. 


Contracts on all proposed lines, includ- | 


ing the 21 routes for which bids had pre- , 
viously been received, are expected to oc | 
awarded this week for a period of three | 
months, 

The Mead bill (H. R, 9241) for air mail | 
revision, coming up from the House Com- | 
mittee on Post Offices, is to be debated 


_soon in the House. It proposes after July 
1 an air postage rate of 5 cents an ounce 


and authority to the Postmaster General 
tween such lines as he may designate <or | 
responsible bidders at a base rate of not 


a mail load not over 300 pounds. The, 


would not cover in excess of an annual 
aggregate of forty million airplane-miles 
It provides against combinations in bid- 
ding and for safe flying equipment. 

This bill also has the administration 


tin in all its phases, including not only 
national 
transportation needs, procurement and 
other matters, to report recommendations 
to the President and Congress by Jan. 30, 
1935. Instead of a fixed appropriation it, 
proposes authority to appropriate such, 


are owned by Class I railroads, averaging 


OCT. | NOV.| DEC. 
yeaa on stock exchange improved in ‘volume after check in week 


Turnover 7,892 thousand shares against 6,826 thousand in 
previous week. Average price advanced 


but slightly, $92.94 compared 


80 


20 


0 


hgh of soft coal for week ended April 14 (latest shown on chart) 
again showed a sharp drop; daily average being 979 thousand tons 

against 1,044 thousand in week before. Production much heavier than in 

last two years. Labor troubles reduce output. 

+ 


COMMODITY PRICES AGAIN LOWER 


| | metrsmgerner commodity prices lower for fifth consecutive week, index 
figure falling to 73.2 from 173.4 week before. This contrasts with 
recovery high of 74.6 for week of March 17 and with average of 57.2 for | 


April, 1933. Irving Fisher data. 


BOND PRICES 


STILL GO UP 


120F 
100 
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fem volume of trading in bond 


par value from $919,000,000 in week before, composite price of 40 cor- 
porate issues rose to $94.93 from $94.53. Domestic and foreign bonds higher; 


Govt. issues lower. 


“Still Pulling Cars 


Report Shows Average Engine 
Age Over 20 Years 


More than half of the locomotives used 
by Class I railroads of this country are 
over 20 years of age. The record for 
length of service is held by a locomotive 
built in 1865. Variation in the life ex- 
pectancy of railroad engines ranges from 
1,111 years for the type known as 0-16-0 
to 28 years for the 2-10-0 type. 

These facts are contained in a report 
made by Joseph B. Eastman, the Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation, on steam 
locomotive equipment, its condition, po- 
tential capacity, and programs for repair 
and retirement. It is to be followed by 
a second report devoted to a study of 
repair costs. 


The report states that 51,425 locomotives 


20.7 years of age. Of the 27,598 locomo- 
tives 21 years or more of age, 6,696 are 
scheduled for retirement by the end of 
1938. 


“index numbers,” using for convenience as a 
base period the weekly average of each series 
for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise 
indicated. The weekly average for this period is 


expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particu- 


Ledger values of railroad steam engines | 
averaged $33,402 per unit, and varied by) 
types from $2,806 to $172,031. | 

Accrued depreciation averaged $15,136, 
per locomotive or the equivalent of an 


annual rate of 2.19 per cent. On this basis, | 


the projected life of existing units averages 
46 years. 

During the year ended Sept. 30, 1933, | 
there were 10,120 steam locomotives, 19.7: 
per cent of the total, which made no| 
mileage. | 


sum as may be necessary for the Com- 
mission, and it would have the Commis- | 
sion comprise three Senators, three Repre- | 
sentatives and such individuals as the. 
President may appoint. The bill would ‘e , 


effective immediately as “the air mail act ' 
of 1934.” 


100. Actual 


OF MORTGAGE 


lar week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less 
than the average the index number is less than 


market receded slightly, to $90,800,000 


\ 


‘Sloan, of General 


for iucreased earnings of part-time em- 
ployes.” 

The changes involved in the agreement 
will cost the railroads $15,000,000 for the 
remainder of this year, and about $120,- 
000,000 during 1935. 

Developments in other fields of labor 
dispute were mixed. 

Settlement of Coal Strike 

A coal strike in the southern fields was 

adjusted, and there were no few threats 


|Of a general automobile strike. However, 
Strikes in individual automobile plants 
and parts plants continued to affect some 
companies. 


There was a statement by Alfred P, 
Motors Corporation, 
defending independent company unions 
and decrying the development of closed- 
shop labor organization. 

The Wagner labor disputes bill con- 
tinued to be a matter of study. A cabinet 
committee is working on the problem of 
legislation that would set up a National 
Labor Board with sufficient power to ad- 
just disputes, relieving the President of 
that duty, and at the same time would 
not greatly antagonize industry. 


Tariff Battles Impending 
Over Reciprocal Features 


[Continued from Page 11.] 


land, as long as the reduction does not 
exceed 50 per cent of present rates. 


Robert L. O'Brien, Chairman of the 


_Tariff Commission, favored sales: prices 


rather than cost of production as a basis 
for tariffs. He said Tariff Commission 
changes in past years have been influenced 
largely by the Presidents. 

Secretary of Agrculture Wallace declared 


| the administration is in a better position 
_than Congress in formulating a welle 
rounded trade expansion program. He as- 


sured the Committee the President would 
not use the extraordinary power to the 
detriment of business. 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
Committee minority member, suggested. 
tariff changes without hearings was like 
condemning victims without trial. Sena- 
tor Walcott (Rep.), of Connecticut, pointed 
out there is nothing in the bill that con- 
Siders differing wage scales here ana 
abroad. 

Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper, 
pointing to other countries negotiating 150 
Similar agreements in 1933, said Great 
Britain now leads world trade while 


end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart 


American’ trade has diminished more 
'Tapidly than the decline in world trade, 
| Assistant Secretary of Commerce Dickin- 


week for all items does not always 


for week ended April 21, where available. 


(Continued 
law supplements the Administra- 
tion’s general housing program. At- 
torney General Cummings is work- 
ing out certain forms of insurance 
for home-building credit and home 
repair. The President is authority 
for the statement that the Govern- 
ment may complete that phase of 
home aid without further legisla- 
tion. 

The whole purpose of the law is 
to help finance the troubles of the 


small homes. It amends the act of 
1933 which created the Corporation. 
No home mortgage will be acquired 
and no cash advance made unless 
the applicant was in involuntary 
default on June 13, 1933, but there 
are exceptions to this limitation 
as to time. The limitation will not 
apply to anyone who can specific- 
ally show to the Corporation’s satis- 
faction that a default after that 
date was due to unemployment, or 
to economic conditions, or to other 
misfortune beyond the applicant’s 
control. 
will not apply if the mortgage or 
other debt is held by an institution 
in liquidation. 


The Corporation is authorized to 


advance up to an aggregate of | 
$200,000,000, in cash or exchange of | 


bonds, for necessary maintenance 


and repairs, so as to encourage | 
small-home owners to modernize, | 
rebuild or enlarge their properties. | 


The total amount advanced in any 


Also, the date limitation | 


RELIEF AGENCY 


from Page 2.] 
| individual case is not to exceed cer- 
tain limits of value and percentages 
of value of the real estate prescribed 
in the law. 


Extensions of Payments 


Another relief provision is that the 
Corporation is empowered to grant 
extensions of time to any aided 
home owner for payment of any 
installment of principal or interest 
owed by him to the Corporation. 
The Corporation is authorized to 
exchange bonds and advance cash 
to redeem or recover homes lost by 
the owners by foreclosure or forced 
sale by trustee under a deed of trust 
or under power of attorney or by 
voluntary surrender to the mortgage 
Subsequent to January 1, 1930. 

Other changes in the act relate 
to the Government’s subscriptions 
to preferred shares in Federal sav- 
ings and loan associations. Any 
member of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank system may convert itself into 
a Federal savings and loan associa- 
tion. The Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration may bur bonds or deben- 
tures of Federal Home Loan Banks, 
or loan money to them, under a 


| 
| such investments. 


available to the Federal 


maximum limit of $50,000,000 for | 


FEDERAL GUARANTY OF BONDS 


| 


son joined in. his argument. 

Opposing witnesses will be heard this 
week. 
Representative Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, 
. Y., in a radio address, declaring the 
President's request is a blow to democratic 
government, said he would not object to 
& nonpartisan tariff commission that 
would report back to Congress for final ap- 
proval of its recommendations, to deal 
with markets in the American hemisphere. 


Missing CWA Millions 
Reduce Retail Trade 


Spending Pace of the Nation 
Now Is Slackening 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
be by regimentation. .What they 
need is a lift, and then in their own 
way they move ahead. We are find- 
ing these people eager to do this, 
willing to get into the thing and 
have their own homes. 

“These families will not be en- 
couraged to raise cotton, for ex- 
ample, or cash crops. We have some 
families there which got going six 
or eight months ago and which cost 
us about $175 each. We have been 
giving them $20 to $25 a month for 
a year or so, and since adjusting 


their situation we have given them 
$5 or $6 a month. 

“There are lots of people who are 
very cynical about this thing; but 
they are people who have never 
been in the country and do not 


The new law makes immediately | 
Home | 


Loan Board $500,000 to enable it to : 


encourage local thrift and _ local 
home-financing under section six of 
the old law. 


' The new law is now in effect. 


Condition of Treasury Day by Day as Shown in Condensed Form 


5 exceeding 35 cents per airplane-mile for | 


Internal revenue receipts: April 19 April 20 April 21 April 23 April 24 April 25 
$1.262,.345.99 $1,252.883.5§ 732,498.29 $2.484.625.12 $367.614.83 $658,500.98 
Miscellaneous internal revenue ........ 2,989.331.56 2.180,727.71 2.260.892 .02 5,011 ,960.46 2.188.886.01 2,319,361.95 
Processing tax on farm products........ 273.760. 245,111.16 76,806.26 168,950.33 60,151.34 213.938.23 

761 324.14 909,734.74 630,248.07 1,156,794.T8 638,711.34 1,006.630.06 

Miscellaneous receipts ............+.. 5.002.7 3,302.36 55,561.96 170,117.62 1,182,392.50 221,424.11 

Trust and contributed funds and in- 

319,443.40 352,153.60 249,173.58 365,647.85 265,265.41 295,102.39 
4,425,904.02 4,209,750.00 2,639,600.00 5,424.100.00 .749,130.00 136,667,100.00 
GOP 4.474.979,505.85  4.444.455.885.34  4.416,506.733.53 4,379,902.741.41 4,357,035,073 47 4,349,020.700.79 

$4,485,836,618.58 $4.453,719,548.50 $4.423.151,513.71 $4,394.684,936.97 $4.363.487,224.90 $4,490.402,758.51 
General penditures: 

$1.352,521.73 $1,034,040.95 $910.$62.11 $1,305,461.34 $637,413.48 $831,771.00 
14,255,923.79 14,197,524.52 6,203,522.10 10,045,649.87 2,424,529.52 3.710,703.61 
4,084,839.41 3,275,612.46 2.307 ,455.47 3,538 ,022.83 2.410,105.17 2,506,581 .89 

Trust and contributed funds ... ........ 235.773.19 415,655.66 213,520.55 206,147.97 228,337. 503,614.99 

11 330,730.75 10.065,251.75 6.886.076.0060 6.512.965.75 5,.011.738.00 128 ,650.260.25 

4.444.455.885.34  4.416.506.733.53 4,379.902.741.41 4.357,035.073.47 4,349.020.700.79 4,.342,683.376.45 


Tote) .. 


$4,485,836,618.58 $4,453,719,548.50 


$4,423,151,513.71 


$4,394,684,936.97 $4,363,487,224.90 $4,490,402,758.51 


| 


| 


know the zest for pioneer life. My 
experience has been, however, that 
these families are eager to go ahead 
if they are given an opportunity, 
and their alternative is living in 
stranded communities, in little 
towns, or continuing to live in agri- 
cultural communities the way they 
are now with miserable standards of 
living for years to come. 

“For the life of me, I cannot see 
why we should not make every move 
possible to help these families to 
get the things they want. We do 
not have to do it all for them— 
just help them to start. That is 
what we are going to try to do.” 

According to William Green, 
president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, more than 560,000 per- 
sons. returned to regular jobs in 
March but despite this gain there is 
evidence that industry has slack- 
ened in its re-employment efforts. 
The March re-employment, he said, 
left 10,905,000 still without private 
jobs and “it is a small gain indeed” 
with this total. 


SLIGHT ADVANCE IN STOCK PRICES : | 
| 
| | 
| 
| | | | 
| | | 
| | | | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | 
| | 
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Proposed Curbs 
On Manipulation 


Of Stock Prices 


Two Measures Ready For 


| The threat of monetarv inflation faded 


Action in Congress; the 
Differences Over Margin 
Requirements 


Congress, in both Houses, now is ready 
to act on the proposed law aimed at pre- 
venting future manipulation of security 
prices, pool operations for personal profit 
of corporate officials, and other practices 
laid bare in months of investigations. 

Supplementing whatever internal disci- 
pline the stock exchanges may have, the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce have before 
the two Houses, with their favorable re- 
ports, their bills differing in details as to 
some committee amendments but involv- 
ing the same general principle of regula- 
tion advocated by President Roosevelt. 

The House begins debate on the Ray-, 
burn bill this week and the Senate is 
ready to go ahead with its Fletcher bill 
both amended from the original draft 
favored by the President in a special mes- 
sage several months ago. The President 
declared there should be “better super- 
vision of the purchase and sale of all prop- 
erty dealt with on exchanges.” 

Effects of Depression 

The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee in its report reviewed the de- 
pression results as a reason why the Gov- 
ernment should assume control of the 
country’s stock exchanges through the, 
pending Securities Exchange Act of 1934. | 
- Private manipulations of stocks should | 
not be allowed to inflict such losses on the 
country, the Comimttee held, arguing that | 
uncontrolled inflation would always be a| 
threat to the Nation’s recovery. 


draft of the Securities Exchange Act to 
the Senate on April 26. On the following 
day the House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee reported its draft of the bill to. 
the House. Early in the present week both | 
House and Senate will start consideration | 
of their separate: bills. General debate 
in the House will be limited to seven | 
hours. 


Government control of stock exchanges, | laying down definite mandatory action on! these excess reserves will be entirely ab- 


the House and Senate Committees agree, is 
the only safeguard against renewed specu- | 


lative inroads. Internal control of the ex- their original intention of striving for activity. There would, therefore, still re- 


changes by their own regulatory ‘bodies, 
both Committees hold, has failed. 
Extreme Price Swings | 

As an example of the inflationary. 
heights and the deflationary depths to 
which unregulated speculation has pushed 
security values in the past, the Senate 
Committee pointed out that stocks listed 
by the New York Stock Exchange were 
valued at $89.000,000.000 on Sept. 1, 1929, 
and at $15,000.000,000 on July 1, 1932, a 
net loss of $74,000,000,000 in three years. 
To prevent such wide swings up and 
down in the future, the Government, the 
Committee said, must have at its com-, 
mand machinery with which it can check | 
speculative movements when it wishes. . 
The pending Securities Exchange Act, | 


the Committee points out, would set up 


three methods through which unreason- | 
able speculation could be halted. 

The Government, under the Act, can 
control the flow of speculative credit by 
setting margin requirements. It can out- 


law and punish certain trading practices, 


regarded as unfair and destructive. And, 
third, it can require corporations which 
are inviting the public to buy their stocks 
to disclose their true financial conditions. 
‘ Losses to the Public 

““By the development of margin ac- 
count,” the Senate Committee said in en- 
larging on these three points, “a great 
many people have been induced to embark 
upon speculative ventures in which they 
were doomed to certain loss. The unfair 


methods of speculation employed by large: 


Operators and those possessing inside in- 
formation regarding the corporate affairs, 
and the failure of corporations to publish 
full and fair reports of their financial 
conditions, have also been contributing 
cduses of losses to investors.” 
‘As both the House and the Senate pre- 


_ the Board argues. . 


Twenty Billions of Inflation 
Still a Possibility 


|| Plans to Conserve 


Our Supply of Tin 


Pending Bills to Prohibit Ex. 


| Because of Excessive Reserves 


ports of the Used Metal 


Reserve Board’s Warning of Danger of Credit Expansion | Gold was forced from hoarding places 


jand headed into the Treasury vaults, ta- 


last week, but the country was still in 
danger of being swept by a $20,000,000,000 | 
wave of credit inflation. 

This was the warning issued by the Fed- | 
eral Reserve Board. In its monthly bulle-. 
tin the Board pointed out that there is 
now $1,500,000,000 in idle reserves in the 
countrys banks. These idle reserves, the 
Board declared, could over night become 
the basis for a $20,000,000,000 credit ex- 
pansion. 

Such a great wave of credit could never 
be absorbed in legitimate: business and 
industry, even if industria] activity should 
again become normal, the Board warned. 
There is danger, the Board pointed out, 
that credit not used in legitimate enter- 
prises might break over into speculative 
channels, producing an excess of specu- 


lation such as prevailed in 1928-29. 


To safeguard the country against such | 
inflation of credit, the Board asked Con- | 
gress to revise the bank reserve require | 
ments so that the requirements would in-, 
crease with the velocity of speculative ac- , 
tivity. A sliding scale of reserve per-. 
centages would automatically put the 
brakes on any excessive credit expansion, 


Decline in Agitation 
For Inflation Laws 


| While the Board was urging these safe- 
guards on Congress, the agitation in the 
House and the Senate for the several pend- | 
ing monetary inflation bills was, dying) 
down. Silver rehabilitation remained the 
outstanding inflationary possibility. 


sills calling for the Government to pay | 


, Out between $700,000.000 and $3,400,000,000 he utilized and how rapid their absorp- 
The Senate Committee reported its %0 depositors in closed banks were pigeOn- tion will be,” the Board said, “will depend 


holed in committees of Congress or 
swamped on the legislative calendar. 
Another bill calling for the issuance of 
billions of dollars of new paper money with | 
which to buy up farm mortgages also 
was buried in a hostile committee. 

Silver legislation, however, continued. 
actively alive. Warned by President 
Roosevelt that he does not favor any bill 


silver, the silver Senators and Represent- | 
atives nevertheless decided to adhere to | 


such legislation. 
The central silver proposal, which was | 


|being advanced in both the House and | use in producing speculative inflations. 


Senate in slightly different forms, was to | 
have the Government buy 50,000,000. 


pared to start the exchange control act! 


‘Washington to promote silver legislation, | Public works construction. 


try as a result of the monetary program 
has brought about the dangerously large 
-exceSs reserves in banks, the Board ex- 


| ken out of circulation. Silver was given 
ounces of silver a month. The House plan 
was to have these purchases continue until The lowly copper pennies go on undis- 
a billion ounces had been bought. The be d ; 
Senate plan was to have the buying main- 
tained until silver, now selling for yey : 
45 cents an ounce, was worth $1.26 an| TWO bills are pending in the Congres- 
ounce. ; ‘sional Committees on Military Affairs to 
President Roosevelt, as a counter pro- protect and preserve the domestic sources 


of tin. They are identic measures, in- 
posal, announced himself as willing to use | troduced, respectively, by Senator Bach- 


Silver as 30 per cent of the metallic re-| 

man (Dem,), of Tennessee, and Repre- 
serve behind currency as soon as other Paddis (Dem), of  Waynes- 
nations could be brought to agree to a like " 
plan. Meanwhile, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., was reporting | Tin and the tin-plate industry — to 
to the Senate the list of persons speculat- be a frequent theme of debate in Con- 
iver, Among the several hundred | ‘profits of the tancplae 
names on the list appeare ose of a few . 
dealers who had a dinner in|Government contracts for 
bills would bar from export for one year 
any used or second tin-bearing article or 
scrap or waste material from which tin 
can be recovered “by detinning or other 
reclamation” process, except when per- 
mitted by the Secretary of War for spe- 
cific quantities. 


A Proposal to Pool 
Purchases by Cities 


As these various moves and counter | 
moves held the center of the monetary 
Stage in Congress, little attention was 
given to the Reserve Board’s request for 
safeguards against credit inflation. 


Causes of Excess 


Of Bank Reserves 


The outpouring of cash from the Gov- 
ernment to pay for its emergency expen- 
ditures and the flow of gold to this coun- 


plained. At present the unwieldy reserves 
are not immediately threatening, accord- 
‘ing to the Board, because the banks are 


Prospects of Huge Buying at 
Reduced Costs 


The entire output of some large fac- 


holding them in the vaults and not 
pouring them forth into credit channels. 
The danger will come, the Board said, 
when the banks start lending heavily 
again. 
“How soon these idle reserves will again 


tories and mines may be sold out long in 
advance if an ambitious proposal becomes 
a reality. 

A plan for leading American cities to 
pool their purchases of supplies, through 
a central buying office, is being given 
consideration by the Conference of 
Mayors and the American Municipal 
Association. 

Such a move would be of great interest 
to manufacturers and wholesalers, as the 
total amount of tires, trucks, police cars, 
coal, paper, printing, and uniforms which 
cities buy annually is very large. 

It is claimed that economies through 
purchases mass would mean the end 
of petty graft, and in some cases lower 
municipal taxes through the elimination 
of wasteful duplication of effort, and sav- 
ing in cost of materials. 

All the larger cities are included in 
the plans, with one or more purchasing 
offices. Facts and figures on the practical 
aspects of the proposal will be available 
soon, the interested agencies report. 

Purchase of factories or mines, to in- 
sur@ the total output, is a feature under 
consideration. 


upon the progress of economic recovery. 
It also remains for the future to determine 
what proportion of the present excess re- 
serves will be used when business activity 
will have attained a normal] volume. It 
would appear on the basis of past experi- 
ence that the existing volume of excess 
reserves is far in excess of probable busi- 
ness needs, and that it is not likely that 


sorbed by increased requirements, arising 
out of a growth of industria] and trade 


main a surplus of reserves and the ques- 
tion might arise as to how to prevent their 


A Method of Checking 
Excess Speculation 
“Conditions may develop when, in order 


Where Government 
—Money Goes 


Slump in Recovery: Financing 
—Payment of Interest on 


Debt—Relief Funds 


presen of the anticipated Spring up- 
swing, the Government’s emergency 
spending for the second consecutive week 
dwindled to unusually low levels in the 
past seven days. 

Treasury Department reports show that 
the Federal Government special emer- 
gency expenditures for the week ended 
April 25 amounted to only $77,000,000. 
During the Winter weeks, when they were 
supposedly at low ebb, the emergency 
custs ran above $100,000,000 for each seven 
days. 

Total Federal expenses for all purposes 
lust week were $152,000,000. In spite of 
the low emergency expenditures this week- 
ly total was average or slightly above; be- 
cause the increase in ordinary expend- 
itures, which was marked week before last, 
continued last week. 

Ordinary expenditures, as classified by 
the Treasury, aggregated $75,000,000 dur- 
ing the week ended April 25. Of This sum, 
however, $50,000,000 represented an in- 
terest payment on the public debt, leav- 
ing only $25,000,000 attributable to the 
routine costs of the Government. Such 
public debt expenditures have been re- 
sponsible for all increases in “ordinary” 
spending over the last two weeks. 

The slump in emergency expenditures 
has been due almost entirely to the dis- 
appearance of an active Civil Works Ad- 
ministration. During the Winter this 
emergency unit alone was responsible for 
the bulk of the Government’s costs. It 
continues now only to settle up outstand- 
ing accounts and e unfinished pro- 
jects, and disbursed only $9,000,000 last 
week. 

None of the other emergency agencies 
has yet taken the. place of the CWA as a 
spender. Last week the Reconstruction 


|Finance Corporation led the list, paying 


out $29,000,000. The Public Works Admin- 
istration, which was to take up the slack 
left by the CWA, spent only $16,000,000, 
and the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministratiou, which took over some CWA 
duties, spent $13,000,000. 


Where Our Cigarettes Go 


MERICAN cigarettes are increasingly 
popular throughout world. 
Seventy-four countries imported some 
80,000,000 more American-made cigarettes 
last year than in 1932, although the total 
value fell off about $500,000, according to 
the Tobacco Division of the Department 
of Commerce. 
Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico con- 
tinued to be expanding markets. The 


on the final lap of its legislative journey, to prevent a recurrence of speculative ex- 


there were the following principal differ- cesses, it will become important for the | 


ences between the House and Senate Federal Reserve System to be in position 


Philippines continued to be the first- 


A Curb onLoans | 


To Banks by RFC 


Policy of Restricting Advances 
To Liquid Institutions 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- | 
tion has no money to lend directly or in- | 
directly to liquid banks. | 

Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of the RFC, 
issued this warning April 23 in a speech | 
before the East Texas Chamber of Com-' 
merce. If banks need money and their) 
borrowers are eligible for RFC loans, the, 
RFC may take over the bank loan, but 
it will not take over loans for banks 
which do not need cash. 


“Merely lending to enable a borrower 
to pay a bank that has been making life 
miserable for him, for no other reason 
than to collect a slow loan, does not in- 
terest us. We feel that the banks should 
carry their borrowers if they are able to 
do so,” Mr. Jones declared. 

Explaining the RFC’s operations to date, 
Mr. Jones said that it has authorized to- 
tal disbursements of $6,750,000,000. Of 
this total, $1,650,000,000 has not yet been 
called for by borrowers, leaving $5,100,- 
000,000 in cash paid out. Of this $1,625,- 
000,000 has been paid out by the RFC on 


New Rules Aff ecting 


Small Stock Issues 


Exemptions From Some Phases 
Of Securities Act 


On security issues under $100,000, regis- 
tration with the Federal Trade Commis- 
Sion has not been required if the issuer 
meets certain conditions. For example, 
shares must be sold for at least $100 each 
and underwriting expenses must be limited 
to 10 per cent. 

Tiberalizing its rules April 27, the Com- 
mission dropped a number of these re- 
quirements so that any stock issue under 
$100,000 is exempt if the company has not 
issued other securities within the preced- 
ing year which bring the total over that 
figure. 

Further, any issue under $30,000 is ex- 
empt if net proceeds of all issues of the 
concern within a year do not exceed 


$30,000. 
In the $100,000 group, distribution ex- 
penses now are limited to 25 per cent; 


‘| the stock must not be offered below par, 


except in case of reacquisition; a copy of 
the prospectus must be filed with the 
Trade Commission; purchasers must be 
given a prospectus containing specified 
information; stock issued to promoters or 
oragnizers is limited. 

Mainly affected by the relaxed rules 
are small mining ventures which have 
complained frequently against the re- 
Strictions imposed on their stock issues. 
Now they will not be so severely super- 
vised but the Commission still will have 


items which will not be repaid, leaving 
$3,141,000,000 which has actually been 
“loaned.” 

Of the amount really loaned $1,375,000,» 
000 has already been repaid, according to 
Mr. Jones, making the repayments on 
actual loans 44 cents on the dollar. 

Outlining the RFC’s activities for this 
fiscal year and their place in the entire 
budget picture, Mr. Jones said that the 
aggregate of Government expenditures’ in 
the fiscal year ending June 30 will be far 
under the $10,500,000,000 estimated by 
President Roosevelt but that some of the 
money not spent this fiscal year may be 
spent in the next one. 

Even though its expenses are not as 
high as expected the Government can not 
afford to pay off the bonus, depositors in 
Closed banks and other special interests 


without ruining its credit, Mr. Jones 
warned, 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of forty cents 

(40c) per share has been declared on the 

outstanding common stock of this Com 

pany, payable June 1, 1934, to stock- 

holders of record at the close of business 

May 15, 1934. Checks will be mailed. 
The Borden Company 


E. L. Noerzer, Treasurer. 


Life’s too short 
for worry 


Tr YING to 
work out a financial plan by | 
yourself takes a lot of time, 
effort and worry — with no 
assurance of success. 

e You can eliminate all this 
and get more out of life if 
you put life insurance to 
work to solve your financial | 
problems. It is the safe, 
sure way to financial inde- 
pendence. 


LiFe INSURANCE Com 


OF Boston, 


U.8S.N. 34 


ranking export outlet. 


wide authority to prevent fraud. 


drafts of the legislation: | 

1.°The House bill divides the control. 
over stock exchanges between the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Federal Trade 
Commission, giving the Reserve Board 
control over margin requirements and 
adding two members to the Trade Com- | 


mission. “The Senate bill vests all juris- | 
its recommendation to the Congress that 


diction in the new Stock Exchange Au- 
thority, with certain veto rights on mar- 
gins reserved to the Reserve Board. 


Margin Requirements 

2. The House bill sets a definite re- 
striction on margin accounts, « providing 
that margin loans on securities may not 
be in excess of 55 per cent of their pre- 


vailing value, but the Reserve Board is al-. 


lowed to flex this requirement up or down 
as circumstances demand. The Senate bill 
gives the regulatory authority full power 
to set and change margin requirements 
without stipulating any definite require- 
ment at the outset. 

3. The House bill has been amended so 
that the prison term penalties under the 
law may be imposed only for infractions 
of the act itself. while infractions of regu- 
lations can be punished only by fines. The 
Senate has made its own changes in the 
penalties sections, lowering the maximum 
prison sentence from 10 years to two years 
and the maximum fines from $25,000 to 
$10,000. 


Proposed Security Issues 


The Federal Trade Commission during) 
the week announced the registration of 
the following securities under the Securi- | 
ties Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues 
may be sold to the public 20 days after. 
filing, unless subject to a Commission 
stop-order. The registration follows: 


April 28 


MANAGED ESTATES, Philadelphia. A Penn- 
sylvania corporation organized June 28, 1933, 
to deal in investments, proposing to issue 
16.805 shares of common stock and 5 per 
cent secured bonds of a combined aggregate 
value of $179,991.80, the proceeds to be used 
entirely for investment, the requisite amount 
of funds or investments to be pledged as sec- | 
curity for the bonds under the trust in- 
denture. Among officers are: Robert H. 
Griffin, president; Charles T. Hill, secretary- 
treasurer, and Harold H. Budd, vice presi- 
dent, all of Philadelphia. 

CALTON CRESCENT, INC., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. A New York corporation 
owning and operating Calton Court Apart- 
ments in New Rochelle, N. Y., proposing to 
issue $268,750 of debentures and 5,375 shares 
of stock, having purchased from the pro- . 
tective committee for holders of certificates | 
of Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation, se- 
cured by first mortgage on Calton Court 
Apartments, its bid for the property on fore- | 
closure of the mortgage. Among officers are: 
Richard Kelly, president; William H. Hays, 
vice president; Edward A. Keeler. secretary. 
and William F. Sey, treasurer, all of New 
York City. | 

STEPHEN G. DUNCAN, and others, 1529 Wal- | 
nut Street. Philadelphia, a committee calling | 
for deposits of $990.000 (market value $227,- 
700) First Mortgage 5).per cent Gold Bonds. 
Series ‘A’. of Frank Cadwalader, described . 
as the nominal issuer, whose present where- | 
abouts are unknown, and of 1900 Ritten- | 
house Square, Philla., Inc., designated the 
real issuer. a Pennsylvania real estate cor- 
poration. Members of the protective com- 
mittee are: Stephen G. Duncan and Homer 
Reed, Jr.. investment bankers. and John L. 
Clawson,. merchants, all of Philadelphia. 

NICHOLSON TERMINAL & DOCK CO., Ecorse. | 
Mich., owning and operating a dock and 
transfer terminal handling bulk tonnage be- 
tween rail and water carriers and other 
services, proposes a reorganization or re- 
adjustment plan involving bond, and note 
issues totaling $1.030,565.98 face value, ciso 
an issue of 4.355 shares of common stock. 

Strengthening of the company’s cash and. 
quick assets is the purpose of the plan. | 
Captain William Nicholson, chairman of the 
board and vice president, will subscribe for 
$50.000 principal amount of Series B bonds, 
paying that amount in cash upon consum- 
mation of the plan. He will also purchase the 
requisite number of common stock shares at 
$1 each from E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., and 
donate same to the company for delivery to. 
the bondholders. 

Besides Capta'a Nicholson, officers of the 
company are: cliam F. Deane, president, 
assistant secretafy and assistant treasurer, 
and Walter S. Brown, secretary-treasurer, 
both of River Rouge. Mich. 

MINING AND DEVELOPMENT CORPORA- 
TION, Wilmington, Del. A Delaware corpora- , 
tion owning property in Oregon and New 
York, organized Feb. 27, 1934. The company 


expects to issue 650,000 shares of common 
stock, the 
$3,250, 


ing properties and’ organization expenses. 
Bartley & Company, Inc., 70 Pine Street, 
New York City, the underwriters, will re- 
ceive 20 per cent commission on _. sales. 
Among Officers are August Heckscher, New 
York, chairman of board; Thomas F. Cole, 
Pasadena, Calif., president: Rodman Wana- 
maker, Philadelphia, vice president; G. 
Maurice Heckscher, New York City, vice 
resident; Floyd de L. Brown, New York 
ity, treasurer, and George F. Thompson, 
New York City, secretary. 

W. R. DUKE, Wichita Falls, Texas, an indi- 
vidual prospecting for oil and gas, selling 
specified interests in described properties, 
and proposing to issue 1,400 undivided in- 
terests in an oil lease and well in an ag- 
gregate amount not to exceed $2,800. Of the 
estimated net proceeds of $2,000. $880 is to be 
paid for interest in the property and $120 for 
clerical and other help. 

LLEWELLYN LABORATORIES, INC., 1341 
Brandywine St., Philadelphia. A Delaware 
corporation manufacturing and selling 
drugs, and proposing an exchange of 7 per 
cent non-cumulative preferred stock for the 
present 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
and outstanding note obligations and ac- 
cumulated preferred dividends and note in- 
terest to Sept. 1, 1933, the issue amounting 
to $221.980.50. Among officers are: Syl- 
vester W. Leidich. president: Jesse G. Stump, 
secretary, both of Philadelphia, and Ralph 
Morgan, New York, treasurer. 

COMMODORES POINT TERMINAL COR- 
PORATION, Jacksonville, Fla.. proposing un- 
der a reorganization and readjustment plan 
to issue first mortgage bonds of a par value 
of $702,500 and no par value common stock 
of $1,000. The company owns’an industrial 
subdivision and industrial sites. including 
wharf and terminal property, offering such 
Sites for sale and lease and engaging in a 
general terminal, warehousing and storage 
business. A bondholders’ protective com- 
mittee, formed May 9, 1933, to represent 
holders of Six Per Cent First Mortgage Gol 
Bonds of the Commodores Point Terminal 
Company, under a decree of foreclosure, bid 
for and purchased the mortgage property for 
$640,000. of which $56.796.60 was paid in cash, 
the balance in the Six Per Cent First Mort- 
gage Bonds of Commodores Point Terminal 

©. Among officers are: Arthur G. Cum- 

mer. president; J. M. Baker. vice president 
and genera) manager. and S. W. Marshall, 
Jr... secretary-treasurer, all of Jacksonville. 

SINALOA PREMIER MINES CO., 220 Mont- 
gomery St. San Francisco, a Nevada cor- 
poration organized January 7, 1930, to de- 
velop mining claims on a 30,000-acre tract 
owned in fee by the Exploradora de Sinaloa, 
. A. in the Rosario Mining District, State 
of Sinaloa, Mexico. The company expects to 
issue 339,010 shares of common stock at 40 
cents each, including warrants therefor, and 
812,998 shares at 50 cents each, in an aggre- 
gate amount of $542,103, the proceeds to be 


applied to debts and used as working capital. / 


A commission of 10 cepts a share will be 
paid on the 812,998 shares sold to the public 
by F. E. Yoakum of Oakland, Calif. Among 

are: R. K. Neill. Spokane, Wash.., 
president: Alfred J. Wohler. Mazatlan. Sina- 
loa, Mexico treasurer. and E. A. S. Whittard. 
San Francisco, secretary and assistant treas- 
urer. 


‘rapidly to absorb the excess reserves. At 


such a time it would be desirable to have 
reserve requirements increase rapidly and 
have the increase apply particularly to the 
member banks at which speculative ac- 
tivity would be in evidence. With a view 
to being prepared for such a contingency 
the Federal Reserve Board has reiterated 


RICHFIELD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


To All Bondholders, Creditors and Security Holders 


of 


aggregate amount not to exceed | 
000. Proceeds will be used for acquir- . 


legal reserve requirements applicable to 
member banks be so changed as to make 
ithe amount of reserves required depend 
not only on the volume of a member 
bank's deposits, as is the case under exist- 
ing law, but also on the extent to which 
these deposits are utilized; in other words, 
_on the rate of turnover of deposits. 
“This method of determining reserves 
‘was presented to the Federal Reserve 
Board in 1931 by a committee appointed 
to study the problem, and was recom- 
mended to the Congress by the Board in 
the Spring of 1932. If this proposal were 
adopted, reserve requirements would in- 
crease rapidly and automotically when 
speculative activity developed, and the in- 
crease would fall upon the banks at which 
a rapid turnover of deposits would indi- 
cate a growth of speculative activity, while 
for other banks reserve requirements 
might not increase. 

“In general, the object would be to dis- 
courage excessive speculation without ex- 
| erting a retarding influence on commercial 
industrial activity.” 


First Nomination 
To New Farm Post 


‘Senate to Pass on Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture 


| When Dr. Rexford G. Tugwell, central 


‘figure in what the administration critics | 


‘call “the brain trust in the New Deal”. 
: takes the oath as Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, he will rank in history as the first 
to hold that office. And if Thomas 
Jefferson Coolidge, lineal descendant of a 
great President, is sworn in as Undersec- 
retary of the Treasury, it will be carrying 
out the purpose of his brief try-out as 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for Fiscal Affairs. 

The nominations to these offices in the 
two Departments, submitted to the Sen- 
ate by President Roosevelt the past week, 
are promotions for the two men. Mr. 
Coolidge, Boston banker, occupying a large 
room on the third floor of the Treasury 
' for some weeks, has been performing as a 
Special Assistant the duties normally as- 
signed to an Undersecretary. A Harvard 
football player and a wartime artillery 
captain, Mr. Coolidge is steeped in the lore 
of financial institutions. He quits the 
presidency of the First National Bank of 
Boston to assume Federal office. 


Dr. Tugwell has been close to Secre- 
tary Wallace ever since the latter became 
head of the Department of Agriculture. 
Fe has held the only Assistant Secretary- 
ship of Agriculture under the old law and 


a he steps up into the new office created 


by the Agricultural Appropriation Act 
which became law on March 26. 
A Request for Help 

Three and a half months ago, at a 
closed session of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, Secretary Wallace told 
how his own official responsibilities have 
increased 396 per cent as the result of 
the activities of the Agricultura] Adjust- 
ment Administration. He asked, and the 
Budget recommended, creation of the of- 
fice of Undersecretary of Agriculture. 


Secretary Wallace explained that the. 
Department of Agriculture was the only | 
Civilian department of the Government 


\that is “short-handed at the top.” 
_ When the Secretary of Agriculture and 
‘the Assistant Secretary were away, ac- 


| 


cording to W. A. Jump, the Department's | 


budget officer, the only third officer to 
call on to function legally as Acting Sec- 
retary has been the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau. 


PAN AMERICAN P 


As is well known, Cities Service Company has 
the largest interest in Richfield Oil Company of 
California. In addition to its large ownership of 
bonds of both the Richfield Oil Company and the 
Pan American Petroleum Company, it owns the 
majority of both the common and preferred 
stocks. Since the receivership of the Richfield Oil 
Company, we have felt that an internal reorgan- 
ization of the Company was in the best interest 
of all security holders in order that they might 
share in the possible recovery in proportion to 


the fair adjustment of their interests. The con- 


ditions which brought about the Company’s diffi- 
culties and its receivership are not traceable to 
any one fact, and should not be borne by any 
one class of security holders. 


We have felt that securities of a new company 
which would result from an internal reorganiza- 
tion would go farther toward retrieving the losses 
sustained than would the proceeds derived from 
the forced or hasty sale of the Richfield Oi] Com- 
pany properties to outside interests. 7 


To this end Cities Service Company has at all 
times aided the upbuilding of the receivership in 
every way possible, including the lending of large 
sums of money to the receiver when necessary 
for the preservation of the property and its con- 
tinued operation, and arranging for a supply of 
gasoline for the eastern outlet. At all times Cities 
Service Company has actively cooperated with the 
receiver to keep the property intact. No other 
individual or corporation has rendered any com- 
parable service. 


On the other hand, numerous efforts have been 
made by others to buy the property at distress 
prices and at the lowest figure at which it could 
be obtained, with no thought of rehabilitation of 
value in the interest of those who had invested 
their money in the property. 

In bringing about an internal reorganization, 
fair and equitable to all, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the rights of each security holder 
and creditor be determined. In order that this 
might be done, a special master was appointed 
by the court some months ago to determine which 
assets might properly belong to holders of the 
mortgage bonds of the Richfield Oil Company, 
those which might belong to those of the Pan 
American Petroleum Company, and those which 
might properly belong to the general or unsecured 
creditors of either Company. The Special Master 
has not yet reported on these questions, and we 
are convinced that a reorganization must await 
the determination of the relative values of the 
properties applicable to the different securities. 

It can readily be seen that such determination 
would not be of the same importance if the prop- 
erty was merely to be sold at auction. It is further 
evident that, in so far as the bidder who wishes 
to acquire the assets of the Richfield Oil Company 
and the Pan American Petroleum Company is 
concerned, he has no particular interest in this 
matter, and he might well take the position that 
he can leave the determination of .the rights 


ETROLEUM COMPANY | 


and 


of the various security holders for disposition 
months after the purchase was effected. 


: Try as we will, the unknown factors surround- 
ing this question cannot be met. We cannot take 
the responsibility of attempting to determine the 
rights of others. This responsibility properly 
rests with the courts, and it seems to us it should 
be obvious to all that this predetermination must 
be made before anyone can proceed with an in- 
ternal reorganization. 


Orders have now been signed by the Court 
permitting the promulgation of the Standard Oil 
Company of California’s offer to buy the property 
without awaiting. the determination of the rela- 
tive values. As the largest security holder, Cities 
Service Company plans a prompt appeal of this 
order. In doing so, the Company is at once serv- 
ing its own interest and that of all security 
holders. We are hopeful that, in line with recent 
decisions, it will be held that questions of value, 
propriety of the plan, and all important matters 
must be definitely presented to security holders 
before they are called upon to determine any 
course of action. 


A plan involving the purchase of the property 
by the Standard Oil Company of California will 
probably be promulgated shortly and advocated 
by others. Under this plan, the property will be- 
come, in effect, a facility of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California,-and we are advised that the 
operation of the refineries and much of the prop- 
erty owned will be discontinued and abandoned. 


Participation in such a plan by bondholders and 

creditors may make impossible the carrying out | 
of a real reorganization. 
_ Because of our large ownership, we feel we are 
justified in saythg to all others interested that 
there is no justification or reason for precipitate 
action in the matter. The Receiver ef the Com- 
pany is thoroughly competent and we believe he 
has preserved the property in the interest of all. 
It would seem that, with the improvement in gen- 
eral business conditions and the substantial im- 
provement in the outlook of the oil industry, all 
interested in the rehabilitation of the property 
would await determination of matters precedent 
to an internal reorganization plan. It must be 
apparent to all that hasty or forced action in 
advance of the orderly determination of all 
factors necessary will lead only to more delays 
and legal complications than if the matter pro- 
ceeds in its orderly course. 

We have set forth above our views as to the 
present status of the matters involved and invite 
your suggestions. We shall be glad to furnish, 
upon request, any information we have available 

_ about the receivership or its operations. 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
By HENRY L. Dongrty, President 
60 Wall Street, 
New York, New York. 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE 
President of the United States 1923-1929 
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EVOLUTION: CABINET BUILDING 


Need For an Enlargement of the Working Facilities of the President---More Efficiency 
Would Be Assured If Cabinet Had Offices With the Chief Executive---Piesent State, 


™)3RESIDENT ROOSEVELT humorously re- 
§ P ? marked the other day that the trouble with the 

, word “revolution” as used nowadays is that 
Sicp>-.cesg SOMEONe unnecessarily put an “r” at the begin- 


ning of a word otherwise descriptive of present day- 


trends. 

But if there is one place wherein the spirit of change in 
the public interest has failed to keep pace with the needs 
of the times it is in the actual organization or rather re- 
organization of the national government . ; 

As one surveys the large building which every impor- 
tant department has been given and then looks at the 
tiny structure known as the Executive Offices it becomes 
apparent that we are still living in the past—when the 
Presidency was a simpler and less exacting task than it 
is today. 

For to an extraordinary degree the President’s office 
has become not only the clearing house for the petitions 
of the nation—an ever increasing manifestation of public 
interest in government—but it has become the center of 
the government itself. It is even more than an office of 
the general manager of the biggest business the world 
has ever known. The Presidency has become a combina- 
tion of prime minister and executive as well as liaison of- 
fice between the people and their Congress. 


All of us who have watched 
PRESIDENT IS the growth of congressional gov- 


SPOKESM AN FOR ernment over a period of years 
ALL THE PEOPLE ™™st realize that the people look 


upon their senators and repre- 
sentatives as spokesmen on local affairs primarily. The 
President is counted upon to speak for the national in- 
terest. Also in districts or states which happen to be 
represented by Republicans when the Democrats are in 
power or vice versa, the citizen of the opposite party 1s 
likely to write direct to the White House on matters of 
public policy. | 
But it will not be denied that the White House has be- 
come especially under the present administration closer 
to the people than it has ever been before. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s personal touch through his excellent radio voice has 
increased the interest of the people in what their Presi- 
dent can do for them. Yet it is unfortunately true that 
all the busy and efficient secretaries at the White House 
can do is to act as relays or transfer agents, routing the 
mail to the various departments and commissions without 
being able to exercise much of a check on what is being 
done by the subordinates in those numerous offices scat- 
tered throughout the national capital. 


It would be most unfortunate if the enhanced interest © 


in government and the tendency of the people to write to 
the government were to be discouraged by an inability on 
the part of the government itself to meet the demand for 
action. The weaknesses of the present system, however, 
are not merely confined to the handling of mail from the 
outside. They grow out of the antiquated method we 
have of dealing with business in the government depart- 
ments themselves. 

Theoretically the selection of 


ROUTINE TAKES a Cabinet is important. For 
TOO MUCH TIME weeks before an inauguration a 


FROM CABINET President balances carefully his — 


choices. The country expects to 
see in the Cabinet men who are able to advise the Presi- 
dent. But it is a paradox of the present arrangement, 
both under this and preceding administrations, that the 


War and Navy Building) Would Suffice Without Extra Expense 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


might well be the State, War, and Navy building, the 
present occupants of which could be well housed in some 
of the other numerous structures now made available as 
the new buildings on Pennsylvania avenue begin to ab- 
sorb the bureaus from the upper end of the national cap- 


ital. 


In such-a Cabinet building, the 


DESIRABLE TO | net b 

Presid f the United Stat 
HAE ADVISERS could the Priv- 
CLOSE AT HAND cy could be easily assured. He 


would thus have office space 
commensurate with the size of the job he has todo. A 
subway for the President’s own use could be installed be- 
tween the Cabinet building and the White House sim- 
ilar to the one in use today between the Senate office 
building and the Capitol. | } 


But best of all, the President would have at his elbow | 


every member of the Cabinet. For it would be desirable 
to have every Cabinet secretary given a spacious office, on 
the third or second floors, in which to spend all of his time, 
Part of his day would be in conference with the heads of 


his own department and with his own callers. Part of it 


would be spent in daily conference with the President 
himself. The government of the United States is the only 
big business in the world that does not have a conference 
of the executive committee of its board of directors four 
or five times a week. 

But there would be an even greater advantage in the 
plan than mere physical convenience for Cabinet Confer- 
ence. It would mean a saving of time for the Presi- 
dent in handling those who seek engagements with him. 

As it is today, there are some people who wish to see the 
President who cannot very well be refused an interview. 
Sometimes it is their political importance which com- 
mands it, sometimes it is their positions in the business 
world or as the heads of national organizations. 

But anybody who is familiar with the nature of these 
requests knows that in many instances the subject matter 
could just as well have been explored in advance by some 
member of the Cabinet. 


If the President had his offices 

HEAVY BURDEN in a Cabinet building, he could 
ON SHOULDERS without offense to anybody make 
a rule that whatever the subject 

CF EXECUTIVE it should be first canvassed with 


a member of the Cabinet and then if it is necessary to 
bring the matter to the personal attention of the Chief 


Executive, the latter would have the benefit of the Cab- | 


inet officer’s background and perhaps research and in- 
quiry through his staff. 

In a large number of cases it would be found that if the 
visitor were assured that the matter would be placed 
before the President he would be content to see a Cabinet 
officer and go home. 

By such a method the President would really be dele- 
gating to members of his Cabinet the consideration of 
broad questions of policy. They would then become “as- 
sistant presidents” in every sense of the word. Instead of 
depending as does the President today on three staff men 
each of whom has a man-sized job, the head of the gov- 
ernment would acquire ten secretaries who by their back- 
ground and experience would be presumably able to do 


the preliminary work, if not make final decisions, on ° 


questions that now sap the vitality of the Chief Execu- 
tive himself. 


office in the main wing of the White House. It was Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt who brought the separate Ex- 
ecutive Offices into being. What a change in govern- 
ment since the days of the first Roosevelt! The Chief 
Executive not only has ten departments to watch but 
dozens of agencies and commissions. 

If a Cabinet building or department of the presidency 
were to be set up, quarters ought to be arranged for some 
of the heads of the emergency commissions with whom 
the Cabinet should be in frequent conference. As a mat- 
ter of fact all emergency institutions logically should re- 
port directly to some committee of the Cabinet. For in 
this way, the President would have a check through his 
own Cabinet on policies of the emergency agencies which 


tend to conflict with broad administration policy as. 


worked out by the Chief Executive and his advisers. 

HOW BUSINESS As things stand today, the 
head of any emergency commis- 

a F THE NATION sion has direct access to the Pres- 
COULD BENEFIT ident almost constantly. Many 


| of these men are new in govern- 
ment. They are unfamiliar with the pitfalls and with the 
requirements especially in dealing with members of Con- 


gress. If the President had ten secretaries to assist him > 


and could divide the work up so that he could be assured 
of uniform application of his own policies and especially 
his own belief in courtesy and tact in handling members 
of Congress, many of the grievances and murmurs 
against the New Deal which one hears on Capitol Hill 
would be removed. 

Comparatively little is known by the general public of 
the way business in the President’s office is transacted. 
This has always been true. The people generally believe 
that the President’s time is too valuable of course to be 
taken up with unimportant detail or with general corre- 
spondence. Those who sift the letters for the President 
really decide what he shall or shall not see. In most in- 
stances, the incoming letters on public business are routed 
to the Cabinet departments without being read by the 
President. This may seem surprising but it’s unavoidable. 

Such a course, indeed, is inevitable because no Presi- 
dent could possibly read all the mail of even a serious and 
important nature which comes to the White House and 
have any time left for the transaction of official business. 
The briefing or summarizing of mail is not always satis- 
factory. 

Every President likes to keep in touch with public opin- 
ion. Letters are just as important a source of informa- 
tion as the press and periodicals. It takes an impartial 
staff to analyze the trends of public opinion and to keep 
the President accurately apprised of the divergent opin- 
ions expressed by the people. 


Vv 


IT WOULD BRING, cor, for fr 
GOVERNMENT setters to be given such emphasis 
TO THE PEOPLE 


that they becloud a rising tide of 
dissent on a particular issue. 
Also, the President is not likely to get letters of attack 
in large numbers. The people usually feel a certain 
deference to the Presidential office which causes them to 
express their opposition more vehemently to others than 
the Chief-Executive. | 
Any system, however, that makes the Cabinet more 
important, either as a group or as individuals, would pro- 
vide the very improvement needed in order to make sure 


Cabi The responsibilities of the executive branch of the gov- that our democratic system is functioning effectively. 
ak abinet officers rea J ded ime to a Dias arnment are not likely to diminish im the next few years. To put the Cabinet closer to the President is not simply 
Bh amount of advising. oe penne ey r 5} With the centralization of power made necessary by the a matter of convenience. It is really a step in the devel- 
as] on specific matters that arise in the routine of govern- emergency program there will be a residue of functions opment of the American system of government. It is a 
Pe mental operations. But the study and analysis of current and obligations lasting over a considerable period of time. logical evolution. 
— It is desirable that the Government itself be adapted to were adopted, the pres- 
the new situation. ent Executive Offices could be set aside for the personal 
BY Cabinet officers work late until the night—but usually use of the President and members of his family and for 
on detail that could just as well be handled by managers pr h 
“ of the government departments. The difficulty lies in the DEPARTMENT There have been some over- pol pose Eo % ions oa that go with the Presi 
B/. fact that seldom is a distinction made between the formu- flow offices taken recently by the But the-essential point is that sume building large 
a lation of departmental policy—which ought to be done by OF PRESIDENCY white House in the present enough to house the Cabinet and to which the public may 
BY the Cabinet officers—and execution of the same policy in NEEC ED NOW building across the street, known have access shall be established so that the President may 
gh the hundred and one different cases of administrative de- ae as the State, War and Navy be in closer touch with activities of the different depart. 
RY. tail which arises from day to day. Patronage and per- building. And there are under consideration various ments and commissions and agencies of the government 
BX sonnel ought to be delegated entirely to the manager of a plans for enlarging the Executive Offices which lie adja- and receive the advice and counsel of a group of Cabinet 
B/ department who, after all, should be responsible for ad- cent to the White House itself. But none of these plans secretaries who will do for the Chief Executive what the 
* Sea efficiency. = LS m goes to the root of the President’s problem. They are operating directors of major businesses do for the man- 
4 ; ether the title of “manager” or ‘under secretary makeshifts which merely add space for the handling of agement of those large corporate entities which.in recent 
B\ is used is immaterial. The public would come to appraise presidential callers and mail. years have become public institutions by reason of their 
B/ the individual as important or not depending on how The need is for a Department of the Presidency which far-flung and diversified ownership. 
BN much authority was really given to him by his superior. shall be as well equipped and as convenient for the dis- The Presidency under the Old Deal was a superhuman 
R/ Such a plan would permit the depaitments to be gov- patch of public business as any of the major departments task. It is more than a superhuman task today. It is more 
Bh erned virtually all the time by the .managers while the now being given large and commodious buildings and like a gruelling punishment for the man who is chosen 
BY Cabinet officers could assume their role as presidential adequate personnel. to preside over the destinies of 120,000,000 people. Surely 
By advisers. To do the latter effectively it would be neces- In the old days when the Presidency was much less an Congress before adjourning would do well to make pro- 
Bh sary to give them working facilities to aid the President. } administrative office than it is today, Mr. McKinley held vision for a department of the Presidency and a mebiaos 
“ There ought, therefore, to be a Cabinet building. It his Cabinet meetings and conducted the business of his building. 
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